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ton» nrflffolp or rlv 


My Loud* 

Whbn, five years ago, an important statioit in the University of Cmnbr'nlire 
awaited your Lordship's disposal, you were pleased to offer it to me The ciiriimstanceh muler 
which this offer was made, demand a public acknowledgment. 'I iiad never been >oiir Lord^hij) , 

1 possessed no connection which could possibly recommend me to your favour ; I was known to 
you, only by my endeavours, in common with many otliers, to discharge roy duty as a tutoi in 
the Umtersity ; and by some very imperfect, but ceitainly well-intended, and, as you thought, 
useful publications since. In an age by no means wanting in examples of honourable patronage*, 
although this deserve not to be mentioned in respect of the ohjoc't of your Lordship’s rhoicc, it 
is inferior to none in the purity and disinterestedness of the motives which suggested it. 

How the following work may be received, I pretend not to foretell. My tir^t prayer 
concerning it is, that it may do good to any f roy second hope, that it may assist, what it hurh 
always been my earnest wish to promote, the religious part of iiii academical education. If m 
this latter view it might seem, in any degree, to exciibe your Lordship’a judgment of its author, 
I shall be gratified by the reflection, that, to a kindness floMing from public piiiiciplcb, 1 bn^e 
made the best public return in my power. 

In the mean dme, and in every event, I rejoice in the opportunity here uffoided me of 
testifying the sense I entertain of your Lordship’s conduct, and of a notice which I regard as the 
most flattering distinction of my life. 1 am, 

My Lord, 

With sentiments of gratitude and respect. 

Your Lordship’s faithful and most obliged servant, 

W PAl-LY, 
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tho impcrfoctiou of tlioir facuUic'fl, tho miisfur^ 
tuno of thei^ yituation^ or bv tlir las» of tt>me 
prior revelation, to want thU knowledge, and 
i*uri*\nATouY co^sll)lJ^ATIO^» not to bo likely, without tho aid of a new 

revelation, to attain it under those elreum- 
, I ni:i:M it uiinecobsary to prove, that mankind ytanocs, is it improbable that a revelation 
I ^tood ill need of a revelation, l>e(*ausc I have should bo made 7 is it incredible that God 
I met \\ith no soHon^ pi^rson who thinks that, should interposo for such n purpose? Suppose 
I oven under Hi • ('hri»?tian revtdation, we have him to design for mankind a future state, 

I too much light, or any degree of assurance is it unlikely that bo sliould acquaint them 
which is superfluuiK 1 desire, iiiorcovcr, that with it? 
j in judging of Chribtianity, it may lie remora- Now, in what way can a revelation be tnadc 
bend, that tho question lies between this but by ini nicies ? In none which wo are able 
reltgion ami none; for if tho Christian reli- to conceive. Consoquontly, in wlmtuvet degree 
gioti bo not credible, no one with whom we it is prol>abld, or not very improbable, that a. 
have to do will support tiio {iretenaions of revelation should bo commuiiicatod td man* 

I any other. kind at all ; in tho same degree is it probablo» 

t Suppose, then, tho world wo live in to have or^ot very iimirobable, that miracles shtmld 
had a Creator ; suppose it to appear, from the be wrought. Therefore, when miracles oare tfh 
predominant aim and tendency of the provi- latod to nave beiui wrought in the promulfa- 
siuns and contrivancos observable in tho uni- ting of a revelation mannostly wanm, and! if 
ver^'C, that tho Deity, when ho formed it, true, of inestimable value, tho improbability 
consulted for tho happiness of his sensitive which arises from tho miraculous natuTu of 
creation ; siipjioso the disposition which die- the things relate*!, is not greater than tho 
tated this counsel to continue ; suppose apart original improbability that such a revelation 
of tho creation to have received faculties from should bo imparted by God. 
their Maker, by which they arc capable of I wish it, however, to bo oorrectly under- 
rendering a mor.lI obedience to his will, and stood, in what manner, and to what extent, 
of volunbirily pursuing .any end for which he this argument is alleged. We do not ammo 
has designed tnem ; suppose (ho Creator to the attributes of the Deity, or the existence of 
intend for these, his rational and accountable a future state, in ordet to prove the reality of 
agents, a second state of existence, in which miracles. That reality always must bo proved 
their situation will bo regulated by their by evidence. We assert only that in iniraolos 
behaviour in tho first state, l>y which suppo- adduced in support of revelation, thero is not 
sition (and by no other) the objection to tlie any such aiiteoodout iiuprobalnlity as no 
divine government in not putting a difibrciico testimony can sunnount. And for tho pur- 
betweeu the good and the bad, and tho incon- pose of maintaining this assertion, wo contend 
sistenoy of this confusion with tho care and that the incredibility of mirach*8 related to 
benevolence discoverable in the works of the have been wrought in attestation of a message 
Deity, is done away ; suppose it to be of the from God, eonveying hitelligonee of a future 
utmost importanoe to the subjects of this dig- state of rewards and punishments, and teadiing 
pensation, to know what is intended for them ; mankind bow to prepare themselves for that 
that is, suppoi^ the knowledge of it to be state, is not in itseifgreater than the event, call 
highly conducive to the happiness of the it either probable or improbable, of the two 
species, a purpose which so many provisions following propositions being true : iiamelv, 
rtture are calculated to promote ; suppose^ first, tliat a future state of existcnco should be 
iicvortUolcss, almost the whole race, oitliet by destined by God for hla limnan creation ; amt, 
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secondly, that being 8qisoaKin^1|^mo^ 
aeqnaint them with it. It is not IReessary 
mt purpose, that these propositions l>e 
eapable of proof, or even that by arguments 
drawn from the light of nature they cun be 
made out to be probable ; it is enough that 
we are able to say concern ing tliem, that they 
are not ae riolentlv improbable, so contradio- 
^ry to what we already believe of the divine 
^wer and character, that either the proposi- 
tions themselves, or facts strictly eoiinected 
with the propositions (and therefore no farther 
improl^Die than Mry are improbable,} ought 
to D6 rcrjeoted at first sight, and to be rejected 
by whatever strength or complication of evi- 
dence they be attested. 

This is the prejudication we would resist. 
For to this length does a modern objection to 
miracles go, namely, that no human testimony 
can in any case render them credible. 1 think 
the reflection above stated, that if there be a 
revdation, there must be miracles, and that 
under the circumstances in which the human 
species are placed, a revelation is not impro- 
iMible, or not improbable in any great degree, 
to be a fair answer to the whole objection. 

Bui since it is an objection which stands in 
the very threshold of our argument, and, if 
admitted, is a bar to every proof, and to all 
future reasoning upon tlio subject, it may be 
necessary, before we proceed farther, to exa- 
mine the principle upon which, it professes to 
be founded ; which principle is concisely this, 
That it is contrary to experience that a mira- 
cle should be true, but not contrary to expe- 
rience that testimony should be false. 

Now, there appears a small ambiguity in 
the term experience,” and in the phrases 
” contrary to experience,” or “ contnmicting 
exporienoo,” which it may be necessary to 
remove in the first place. Strictly speaking, 
the narrative of a fact is then only contrary to 
experience, when the fact is related to have 
existed at a time and place, at which timo 
and place we being present did not perceive 
it to exist ; as if it should be asserted that, in 
a particular rdom, and at a particular hour of 
a certain day, a man was raised fWim the dead, 
in which room, and at the time specified, we 
being present, and looking oULpweeived no 
such event to have taken place. Here the asser- 
tion is eontrary to ex^rienoe, properly so 
called ; and is a contrariety which no 
evidence can surmount. It matters nothing 
whether the Ihet bo of a miraeulons nature or 
not. Bat althougli this be the experience and 
the contrariety, which Archbisiiop Tillotspn 
alleged in the quotation with which Mr 
Hume opens his Essay, it is certainly not 
that experience, nor ih^ contrariety, which 
Hr Hume hims^ Intended to object. And, 
short of this, 1 know no intelligible significa- 
tion which can he affixed to the term ^ oon*- 
trary to experience,” but one, namely, t|pit of 


not having ourselves experienced any thing 
similar to the thing related, or such things not 
being generally experienced by others. I say 
** not generally for to state concerning the 
fact in question, that no such thing was ever 
experienced, or that umvereai experience is 
against it, is to assume the subject of the con- 
troversy. 

Now, the improbability which arises from 
the want (for this properly is a want, not a 
contradiction) of experience, is only equal to 
the probability there is, that, if the thing were 
true, we should experionce things similar to 
it, or that such things would be generally 
experienced. Suppose it then to be true that 
miracles were wrought on the first promulga- 
tion of Christianity, when nothing but mira- 
cles could decide its authority, is it certain 
that such miracles would be repeated so often, 
and in so many places, as to become objects 
of genera] experience ? Is it a probability 
approaching to certainty ? is it a probability of 
any great strength or force ? is it such as no 
evidence can encounter? And yet this proba- 
bility is the exact converse, and tlierefore the 
exact measure, of the improbability which 
arises from the want of experience, and which 
Mr Hume represents as invincible by human 
testimony. 

It is not like alleging a new law of n«*iture, 
or a new experiment in natural philosophy ; 
because when these are related, it is expected 
that under the same circumstances, the same 
eflect will follow universally ; and in propor- 
tion as this expectation is justly entertained, 
the want of a oorrosponding experience nega- 
tives the history. But to expect concerning a 
miracle, that it should succeed upon a repcti- 
tion> is to expect that which would make it 
cease to be a miracle, which is contrary to its 
nature as such, and would totally destroy the 
use and purpose for which it was wrought. 

The force of experience as an objection to 
mimolei^ is founded in the presumption, either 
that the course of nature is invariable, or that 
[ if it be ever varied, variations will bo frequent 
and general. Has the necessity of this alter- 
native been demonstrated ? Permit us to call 
the course of nature the agency of an intelli- 
gent Being ; and is there any good reason for 
^ging this state of the case to bo probable ? 
Ouj^t we not rather to expect that such a 
J^ing, on occasions of peculiar importance, 
may interrupt the order which he had ap- 
pointed, yet that such occasions should return 
seldom ; these interruptions consequently 
should M confined to the experience oi a few ; 
that want of it, therefore, in many, should 
be matter neither of surprise nor objection T 

But, as a continuation of the aigument fmm 
experienoeL it is said, that when we advance 
accounts m miracles, we assign eflhcts without 
causes^ or we attribute efleets to causes iuadf- 
quate to the purpose, or to causes of the opera- 
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tion of which we have no ex^ienee. 
whiit eausee^ we may ask, and of what 
does the objection speak i If it he answered, 
that when we ascribe the cure of the palsy to 
a touch, of blindness to the anoiftling of the 
eyes with clay, or the raising of the dW to a 
word, wo lay ourselves open to this itn|>uta- 
tion ; we reply, that we ascribe no sueheffoeta 
to such causes. We perceive no virtue or 
energy in these thinj^ more than in other 
I things of the same kind. They are merely 
I signs to connect the miracle with its end. The 
effect we ascribe simply to the volition of the 
' Deity ; of whose existence and power, not. to 
I say of whose presence and agency, we have 
j previous and independent proof. We have 
therefore all we seek for in the works of ra- 
il tional agents, a suthcieiit power and an ade- 
quate motive. In a word, oneo believe that 
there is a God, and miracles are not incredible. 

Mr Hume states the case of miracles to be 

I a contest of opposite improlmbilitics ; that is 

II to «»ay, a question whether it be luoro iiiipro- 
jj bable that the miraelo should l>e true, or the 
1 1 testimony false ; and this I think a fair ae- 
I count of the controversy. But herein I remark 
j a want of argumentative justice, that, in 
I (Icseribing the improbability of miracles, he 

suppresses all those circumstances of oxteiiua- 
[ tion, which result fr(un our knowdedgo of tho 
existence, pow er, and disposition of the Doitj ; 
his concern in the cn^atioii, tho end hnsweretl 
by tlio miracle, tho importance of that end, 
and its ajibsorviency to the plan pursued in 
the >vork of nature. As Mr 11 nine has ropro- 
sented the question, miracles are alike Incre- 
dible to liim who is previously assured of the 
constant ngeiicv of a Divine Being, and to him 
who believi'B that no such Being exists in the 
universe. Tliey arc equally incredibh*, whether 
related to have bwm wnuiglit upon occasions 
the most deserving, and for purposes tho most 
beneficial, or for no nsHgriablo end w'batcver, 
or for an end coufe88e<lIy tridingor pernicious. 
'I'his surely cannot be a correct statement. 
Ill adjusting also the other side of the balance, 
tho strength and weight of testimony, this 
author has provided an answer to evicry pos- 
sible accumulation of historical proof, by tell- 
ing us that wo are not obliged to explain 
how tho story of the evidence arose. Now, 1 
think that wc are obliged ; not, perhaps, to 
!»how by positive accounts how it did, but by a 
probable hypothesis how it mig^t, so hap|WD. 
The existence of the testimony is a phenome- 
non ; the tnith of the fact solves toe phimo- 
inenoii. If we reject this sohitlon, we ought 
to have some other to rest in ; and none» even 
by our adversaries, can lie admitted, wliieh 
is not inconsistent with the principles that 
regulate human af&in and human conduct 
at present, or which makes men t/tm td have 
bcf^ a different kind of beings fiam what 
they are now. 
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But the short oemsidemtion which, inde- 
pendently of every other, eonyitioes mo that 
there is no solid 'foundation in, Mr Hume’s 
Qondusion, » the following : Wiiwa^ theoiym 
is proposed to a mathematlGbiini tlie ffrst thing 
he does with it is to try it i^>oii asimple osao, 
and if it produce a false result, b sure that 
there must bo some mistake tn thodemonstra* 
tion. Now, to proceed in this way trith what 
may becall^ Mr Hume's theorem. If tmivo 
men, whose probity and good sense I bad bmg^ 
known, should seriously and oireomstatittalfy 
relate to mo an account of a miraelo w^ught 
before their eyes, and in which it was impos- 
sible that they should be doceivod ; if tho 
governor of the country, hearing a rumour of 
this account, should call these men into his 
presence, and offer them a short proposal, 
either to confess the imposture, or siibiuit to 
be tied up to a gibbet ; if they should rofhst* 
with one voice to acknowledge that there 
existed any falsehood or imposture in tho case ; 
if this tlircat w^evo communicated to them bo- 
parately, yet with no different effect ; if it was 
at last executed ; if I myself saw them, one 
after another, oonsenting to bo racked, burnt, 
or strangled, rather than give up the truth of 
their account : still, if Mr Hume’s rule be my 
guide, I am not to believe them. Now, I un- 
dertake to say, that there exists not a sceptic 
in tho w^orld who would not believe them, or 
who vrould defend such incredulity. 

Instances of spurious miracles, supported 
by strong apparent testimony, undoubtedly 
demand cxainnmtion ; Mr Hume has endoi»- 
voiirod to fortify bis argument by some 
examples of this kind. I hone in a proper 
place to show, that none of them reach the 
fetrength or circumstances of the Christian 
evidence. In these, however, consists the 
weight of his objection ; in the principle it- 
self^I am persuadiU tiiere is none. 


PART I. 

OF THIS DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, AND WHEREIN XT IS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM THE EVIDENCK ALLEGED FOR OTHER MI- 
RACLES. 

The two propositions which I shall endea- 
vour to establish are these : 

1. That there is satisfactory evidence Hiai 
many, professing to be original wjtfHiSses of 
tlie Christian miracles, pas^ their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in eonsemience of 
theur belief of those aocounts ; and ttiat they 
also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 
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IX. That thcTe is not satisfactory evidence, from the oommon pleasures, en^einents, 
tliat persons professing to be original witnesses and varieties of liie, and an addiction to one 


these ore, have ever acted in the same manner, 
in attestjition of the accounts wluch thev deli- 
vered, and properly in consequence oi their 
belief of those accounts. 

Tile iirst of these propositions, as it forms 
the argument, will stand at the head of the 
fallowing nine chapters. 


CHAPTER I. 

There it teditfaettyry etidmee that many, pnufett^ to he 
origintU vntnmee qf the Christian mirache, passed their tipes 
in kibourt, dangers, and tvfferxnqi, voluntarily undergone in 
atteslaflon of the ollcowUs which they dehveied, and sokly tn 
consequence of their belief qf those accounts , and that they alio 
submliudt/r&m the fame motives, to new rules qf conduct. 


To support this proposition, two points aro 
necessary to be made out : hrst, that the foun- 
der of the institution, his associates, and im- 
mediate followers, acted the part which the 
proposition imputes to them ; secondly, that 
they did so in attestation of the miraculous 
history recorded in our Scriptures, and solely 
in cuiisequonco of their belief of the truth of 
this history. 

Before we produce ai^ particular testimony 
to the activity and sufienngs which compose 
tho subject of our first assertion, it will be 
proper to consider the degree of probability 
which the assertion derives from tne nature qf 
t/ie caae^ that is, by inferences from those parts 
of the case which, in point of fact, are on ail 
hands acknowledged, « 

First, then, tho Christian religion exists, ; 
and therefore by some means or other was 
established. Now, it either owes tho principle 
of its establishment, that is, its first publication, 
to the activity of the person wno was th^ 
founder of tlio institution, and of those who 
were joined with him in the undertaking, or 
wo are driven upon the strange supposition, 
that although they might lie by, others would 
take it up ; although they were quiet and 
silent, other persons busioci themselves in the 
success and propagation of their story. This 
is perfectly incredible. To me it appears 
little less than certain, that, if the first 
iiuiioiinoing of the religion by tho Founder 
had not been followed up by the xeal and In- 
dustry of hts immediate disciples, tlie attempt 
must have expired in its birth. Then, as to 
tho kind and degree of exertion which was 
employed, and the mode of life to which these 
persons submitted, we reasonably suppose it 
to be like that which we observe'in all others 
whp voluutarily become missionaries of a 
new faith. Frequent, earnest, and laborious 
preaching, constantly coiivefsing with reli- 
^ous persons upon religion, a sequestration 


men. I do not say that this mode of life is 
without enjoyment, but I say that the enjoy- 
ment springs from sincerity. With a con- 
sciousness at the bottom or hollowness and 
falsehood^ the fatigue and restraint would 
become insupportable. 1 am apt to believe 
that very few hypocrites engage in these un- 
dertakings, Of, however, persist in them long. 
Ordinarily speaking, nothing can overcome 
tho indolence of mankind, the love which ii> 
natural to most tempers of cheerful society 
and cheerful scenes, or tho desire, which is 
common to ail, of personal ease and freedom, 
but conviction. 

Secondly, it is also highly probable, from 
the nature of the case, that the propagation of 
the new religion was attended with difficulty 
and danger. As addressed to the Jews, it was 
a system adverse not only to their habitual 
opinions, but to those opinions upon which 
their hopes, their partialities, their pride, their 
consolation, was rounded. I'his people, with 
or without reason, had worked themselves 
into a persuasion, that some signal and greatly 
advantageous change was to be effected iii the 
condition of their country, by the agency of a 
long-promised messenger from heaven.^ The 
rulers of tho Jews, their leading sect, their 
priesthood, had been the authors of this per- 
suasion to the common people ; so that it 
not merely the conjecture of theoretical di- 
vines, or the secret expectation of a few recluse 
devotees, but it was become the popular hope 
and passion, and, like all popular opinions, 
undoubtiug, and impatient of contradiction. 
They clung to this hope, under every misfor- 
tune of their country, and with more tenacity 
as their dangers or calamities increased. To 
find, therefore, that expectations so gratifying 
were to be 'Worse than disappointed ; that 
they wore to end in the diflusion of a mild * 
unambitious religion, which, instead of viet^ 
ries and triumphs, instead of exalting their 
nation and institution above the rest of tho 
world, was to advance those whom they de- 
spised to an eouality with themselves, in those 
very {mints of compansou in wliich they most 
I valued their own distinction, could bo no very 
pleasing discovery to a Jewish mind ; nor 
could the messengers of such intelligence ex- 
poet to be well received or easily credited. 
The doctrine was equally harsh and novel. 
The extending of the kingdom of God to those 
who did not conform to the law of Moses, was 
a notion that bad never before entered into 
tlie tbouj^ts of a Jew. 

I PwanAnmicielmtaMonhm to 

fath, ut «o tompon JdM imftoti remm potii«Dtur.**>-«Detaik 
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Tbe charaetar of the new iuBtitution was, 
in oilier respe^ also, unmteful to Jewisli 
habits and princi^iles. l^eir own religion 
was in a high degree technical. Even the 
enlightened Jew placed a groat deal of stress 
upon the ceremonies of his law, saw in them 
a grciit deal of virtue and elheacy ; the gross 
and vulgar had scarcely any tiling else ; and 
the hypocritical and ostentatious magniiied 
them above measure, as being the instruments 
of their own reputation and influence* The 
Christian scheme, without formally repoaling 
the Lovitical coilc, lowered its estimauou ex- 
tremely. In the place of strictness and coal 
111 [lerforming the oliservancos which that code 
probcrilied, or which tradition had added to 
it, the new sect preached up faith, well-regu- 
lated uftei‘.tion 8 , inward purity, and moral 
rectitude of disposition, as the true ground, 
on ^10 part of the worshipper, of merit and 
acce])hinco with God. This, however rational 
it may appear, or recommending to us at 
present, did not by any means facilitate the 
]ilan then. On the contrary, to disparage 
those (qualities wliich the highest characters 
in the country valued themselves most upon, 
w^as a sure ivay of making powerful eneuiics. 
As if the frustnition of the national hojio was 
not enough, the lung esteeinoil merit oi ritual 
zeal and punctuality was to bo decried, and 
that by Jews preaching to Jews. 

The ruling party at Jerusalem had just 
before crucified the Founder of the religion. 
That IS a fact wdiich will not be disputed* 
They, therefore, w ho stowl forth to preach the 
religion must necessarily reproach these rulers 
with an execution, w^hich they could not but 
represent as an unjust and cruel murder. 
This w ould not render their office more easy, 
or their situation more safe. 

With regard to the interference of the Ro- 
man government which was then established 
in Judea, 1 should not expect, tliat, despising 
as it did tbe religion of the country, it woul <4 
if left to itself, animadvert, either with much 
vigilance or much severity, upon the schisms 
and controversies which arose within it. Yet 
there was that in Christianity which might 
easily afford a handle of accusation with a 
jealous government. The Christians avowed 
an unqualified obedience to a new Master. 
They avow»ed also that he was the person who 
bad been foretold to the Jews under the sus- 
pected title of King. The spiritual nature of 
this kingdom, the consistency of this obedience 
with civil subjection, were distinctions too re-' 
fined to be entertained by a Roman president, 
who viewed the business at a great distance, 
or through the medium of very hostile r^re- 
seiitatious. Our histories accordingly inform 
us, that this wras tbe turn which the enemies 
of Jesus gave to his character and pretensions 
in their remonstrances with Pontius Pilate. 
And Justin Martyi^ about a hundred years 


afterwards^ eomplaina that the same mistake 
prevailed in his time : ** Yo having heard that 
we are waiting for a kingdeoBv suppose, with- 
out distinguishing,' that we mean a human 
kingdom, when In truth we speak of that 
which is with God,’* (An. Ima. p. 16 . Ed. 
Thirl.) And it was umloubtediy a natural 
source of halumny and mlsoonstruotion. 

The preachers of Christianity had therefore 
to contend with pitnudice backed by power. 
They had to eomo forward to a disap{iotnted 
people, to a priesthood possessing a consido- 
rabio share of municipal authority, and actu- 
ated by strong motives of opposition and 
resentment ; and they Itod to do this under a 
foreign government, to whose favour they 
made no pretensions, and which was con- 
stantly surrounded by their enemies. The 
well-known, because tno exjicftcricod, fate of 
reformers, whenever the reformation subvci^ 
some reigning oninion, and does not proce^l 
upon a change that has already taken place in 
the sentiiiicnts of a country, will not allow, 
much less lead us to suf>poso, that tho first 

n agators of Christianity at Jerusalem, and 
ndea, under the difiiciiltics and tho ene- 
mies they had to contend with, and entirely 
destitute as they were of force, authority, or 
protection, could execute their mission with 
personal ease and safety. 

Let us next inquire, what might reasonably 
be expected by tho preachers of Christianity, 
when they turned themselves to the heatlien 
public. Now, tho first thing that strikes iig 
IS, that the religion they carried with them 
W1& ejrcluaive, li denied without reserve the 
trutli of every article of heathen mythology, 
the existence of every object of their worship. 
It accepted no compromise ; it admitted no 
com prehension. It must prevail, if it pre- 
vail^ at all, by the ovortbrow of every statue, 
altar, and temple, in tho world. It will not 
easily bo credited, that a design, so bold as 
this was, could in any ago bo attouipted to be 
carried into execution with impunity. 

For it ought to bo considered, that this was 
not setting forth, or magnifying the chanustcr 
and worship of some new competitor for a 
place ill the Pantheon, whose pretensions 
might bo discussed or asserted without ques- 
tioning tho reid ity of any others it was pro- 
nouneing all other gods to bo tmso, and all 
other worship vain. From tbe facility with 
which the polytheism of ancient nation^ 
aflmitted new objects of worship into the 
number of their acknowledged divinities,. Or 
the patience with which they might entertain i 
pro^sals of this kind, we can argue nothing j 
as to their toleration of a system, or of tho i 
publishers and active projiagators of a system, j 
which swept away the ve^ foundation of tho 
existing establisinnent. Ine one was nothing 
more than what it would in popish coun- 
tries, to add a saint to the oatendar ; the other 
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was abolish and tread ttnder foot the ealcn- 
dar itself* 

Secondly, it ought also to be considered, 
that thif* wns not the case of philofiophers pro- 
potindiTtg hi their books, or in thoir schools, 
doul)ts concerning tlio truth of the popular 
creed, or even avowing their disbelief of it. 
These philosophers did not go about from 
jilaco to place to collect proselytes from 
amongst the eommoD people ; to form in the 
heart of the country societies nrofcssiiig their 
tenets ; to provide for the order, instruction, 
and pemmnoncy of these societies; nor did 
they enjoin thoir followers to withdraw thorn* 
solves from the public worship of the temples, 
or refuse a compliance with rites instituted by 
the laws, * These things arc wliat the Chris- 
tians did, and what the philosophers did not ; 
and in those consisted the activity and danger 
of the enterprise. 

Thirdly, it ought also to be considered, that 
this danger proceeded not merely from solemn 
acts and public resolutions of the state, but 
from sudden bursts of violence at particular 
places, from the license of the populace, the 
rashness of some magistrates and negligence of 
others ; from the influence and instigation of 
interested adversaries, and, iii general, from 
the variety and warmth of opinion which an 
errand so novel and extraordinary could not 
fail of exciting. I can eonceive that the 
teachers of Christianity might both fear and 
sufler much from these causes, without any 
general persecution being denounced against 
them by imperial authority. Some length of 
time, I should suppose, might pfu«, before flio 
vast machine ot the Roman empire would bo 
put in motion or its attention bo obtained to 
religious controversy : but, during that time, 
a great deal of ill usage might be endured, by 
a set of friendless, unprotected travellers, 
telling men, wherever they came, that the 
religion of their ancestors, the religidh in 
wliich tlicy had been brouglit up, the religihn 
of the state, and of the magistrate, the rites 
which they froimented, tlie pomp which they 
admired, was tbroughout a system of folly 
and delusion. 

Nor do I think that the teachers of Chris- 
tian it;jr would find protection in that general 
disbelW of the popular theology, which is 
supposed to have prevailed amongst the intel- 
ligent part of the lieathen public. It is by no 
means true tliat unbelievers arc usually iole- 
mnt. They are not disposed (and why should 
they ?) to endanger the present state of tilings, 
hy sum!>ring a rdigion of which they believe 
nothing, to be disturbed by another of whicli 
they believe as little. They are ready them- 

* Th6 bent of the ebelent plUloaopben. Pinto. Clewto, aiKl 
%iloLntiw, ullowed. or mther ci\lulnod, ni«D to «oiehipt)u» gO(U 
of Um ooiHiCrv. end In the eetahiulied iona. He* pnawiKo to 
purpow oolleeted from their worke by l>r Clarke. >at and Rev* 
ed. 5. -<Rseept Soenttce. they aU thought tt irtanr to 
with the low» than to eimteud. 
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selves to coiiforni to any thing, and are 
oftentimes amongst the foremost to procure 
conformity from others by any method which 
they think likely to be ciheacious. When 
was ever a change of religion patronized by 
infidels t How little, notwithstaiiding the 
reigning scepticism, and the mogniiied libe- 
rality ot that age, the true principli'S of toler- 
ation were utirlerstood hy the men 

amongst them, may be gatliercd from two i 
eminent and uricoii tested exasnjile-. The i 
voungcr Pliny, polished as he / all tho * 
literature of that soft and clegartt ]>en()d, I 
could gravely pronounce this monstruu^ .pnlg- 1 
ment : — “Those who per&isted in de? ’•■‘•Mr* | 
themselves Christians, 1 onlered t.> be leil i! 
away to punishment, (that is, to e\ec''Mon,) | 
for I did not doubt, whatever tt was that 
copfeMcd^ that contumacy and tnJlexihU hn.cy , I 
ouyht to be pu iibked'* Ills muster, Aijaii, : 
mild and accomplished prince, went, || 

theless, no farther in his s(*ntiiiients of mo cr i- t 
tioTi and equity, than what appears in the i 
following rescript: “The Christians are not j 
to be sought for; but if any are brought I 
before you, and convicted, they are to be jj 
punished.” And this direction ho gives, after 'j 
it had l>eeu reported to him by his own pre- | 
sident, tiiat by the most strict examination, ! 
nothing could be discovered in the principles il 
of those persons, but “a bad and excessive ’I 
superstition,” accompanied, it seems, with an , 
oath, or mutual federation, “ to allow them- } 
selves in no crime or immoral conduct w hat- 
ever.” The truth is, the ancient heathens 
considered religion entirely as an aflair of i 
state, as much under the tuition of the niagis- 1 
tmte, as any other part of the police. The • 
religion of that ago was not merely allied to 
the state, it was incorpor; ted into it. Abuiy of 
its offices were mlmiiiistered by the magistrate. 
Its titles of pontilfi, augurs, am' flamens, • 
w ero borne by senators, consuls, and generals. ; 
Without discussing, therefore, the truth of 
the theology, they r<*senteed every affront put | 
upon* the established worship, as a direct j 
opposition to the authority of govcmnieiit. i 
Add to which, .that the Veligioiis systems of ; 
those times, however ill supported by evidence, ! 
had been long established. T^c anewnt reli- ' 
gion of a country has a'wayss ny votarit's, \ 
and sometimes not the fewer, bee., sc its \ 
origin is hidd* n in remoteness and obscurity, j 
Men have a natural venc»*atioii for antiquity, i 
especially in matters of religion. A\'hat Taci- | 
tus says’of the Jew islt, w'os more applicable 
to thp heathen establishment : “ Hi ntus, 
quoquo modo induct!, antiquitate defendun- 
tur.’^ It was also a splendid and sumptuous 
worship. It had its priesthood, its endow- I 
ment^ Its temples. Statuary, painting, archi- 1 
toeture, and music, oontributM their effect to | 
its ornament and magnilicenee. It aboi^ided ; 
in fetival shows and solemnities to which the j 
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Siiice it is not mentioned that the 
burning of the city was the pretence of the 
punishment of the Christians^ or. that thev 
were tlje Christians of Rome who alone suf- 
fered, it is probable that Suetonius refers to 
some more general persecution than the short 
and occasional one which Tacitus describes. 

Juvenal, a writer of the same age with the 
two former, and intending, it should seem, to 
commemorate, the cruelties exercised under 
Nero’s government, has the following lines : i 

Pone TlAelllniiin, tiedA lucebb In UlA, i 

QuA Btaolee ardeDt, qui ttzo guttore Annuit, 

Et latum dukUA wleum dedoolt* u«na. 

Sot L ver. lOft. 

Describe Tigellinus (a creature of Nero,) and 
you shall suicr the some punishment with 
I those who stand burning in their own flame 
I and smoke, their head being hold up by a 
stake fixed to their chin, till they make a 
long stream of blood and molted sulphur on 
the ground.” 

If this passage were (^nsidered bv itself, the 
subject of allusion might be doubtful : but 
when connected with the testimony of Sue- 
tonius, as to the actual punishment of the 
Christians by Nero, and with the account 
given by Tacitus of the species of punishment 
which they were made to undergo, I think it 
sufficiently probable, that those wore the exe- 
cutions to which the poet refers* 

These things, as has already been observed, 
took place within thirty-one years after 
' Christ’s death, that is, according to the course 
of nature, in the lifetime, nrobably, of some 
of the apostles, and certainly in the lifetime 
of those who were converted by the apostles, 
or who were converted in their time. If, then, 
the Founder of the religion was put to death 
in the execution of his design ; if the first 
race of converts to the religion, many of them^ 
suffered the greatest extremities for their 
profession ; it is hardly credible, that those 
who came between the two, who were com- 
panions of the author of the institution during 
ills life, and the teachers and propagators of 
the institution after his death, could go about 
their undertaking with ease and saifety. 

The testimony of the younffer Pliny belongs 
to a later period ; for although he was contem- 
porary with Tacitus and Suetonius, yet his 
account does not, like theirs, go^ back to the 
, transactions of Nero’s reign, but is confined to 
the affairs of his own time. His celebrated 
letter to Trajan was written about seventy 
yean after Christ’s death ; and the informa- 
tion to be drawn from it, so far as it is con- 
nected with our argument, relates prindpally 
to two points : ffnt, to the number of Chra- 
tianfl in Bithynia and Pontti^ which was so 
considerable as to induce the governor of these 
provinces to speak of them in the following 
terms : ^ Multi, omnis setatiB, utriusque sexw 


etiam ; neque enim dvitates tant^m, sect 
vieos etiam et agree, superstitionis istius oon- 
tagio porvagata est^’ ^ There are many of 
every age, and of both sexes j —nor has the 
eont^ion of this superstition seised cities only, 
but smaller towns also, and the open eountry.” 
Great exertions must have been used, by the 
preachers of Christianity, to produce this state 
of things within this time. Secondly, to, a 
point which has been already notto^ and 
which 1 think of importance to bo observed, 
namely, the sufferings to which Christiana 
were exposed, teithoui any public persecution 
being denounced against them by sovoreign 
authority. For, from Pliny’s doubt how lie 
was to act, his silence concerning any subsist- 
ing law on the subject, his recpiesting the 
emperor’s rescript, and the emperor, agreeably 
to his request, propounding a rule for his 
direction, without reference to any prior rule, 
it may bo inferred, that there was, at that 
time, no public edict in force against the 
Christians. Yot from this same epistle of 
Pliny it appears, ** that accusations, trials, and 
examinations, were, and had been, going on 
against them in the provinces over wlucli be 
presided : that sohodules were delivered by 
anonymous informers, containing the names 
of persons who were suspected of holding or 
of lavouring the religion ; that, in consequence 
of these inmnnations, many had been appro* 
bended, of wliom some boldly avowed their 
profession, and died in the cause ; others 
denied that they wore Christians ; others 
acknowledging that they had once been 
Clfristians, dedared that they bad long ceased 
to be such.” All which demonstrates, that 
the profession of Christianity was at that 
time (in that country at least) attended with i 
fear and danger: and yot tliis took place 
without any edict from tho Roman sovereign, 
commanding or authorizing tho persecution of 
Chriltiaus. This observation is farther con- 
fii^nerl by a rescript of Adrian to Minueius 
Fundanus, tho proconsul of Asia, (Lardner, 
Heath. Test. vol. ii. p. 110;) from which 
rescript it appears, that the custom of the 
people of Asia was to proceed against the I 
Christians with tumult and uproar. This 
disorderly practice, 1 say, is recognized in tlie | 
edict, bemuse the emperor enjoins, that, for 
the future, if the Christians were guilty, they 
should be legally brought to trial, and not be 
pursued by importuni^ and clamour. 

Martial wrote a few years before the 
younger Pliny ; and, as his manner was, 
made the sumringB of the Christians tbe 
subject of hiB ridicule.^ Nothing, howeves^ 

s In matatlnA impM* ipoetBtuf aiwA 


Mudiu, immbfult qui sua 
Si MtleDf fortlMiuA tiU dnnwqiiA vMtftetf, 
Abderitanae poctom pleMi Isibffii 
Knin aun dicaiur* tmicA iNMents mdeitA, 
Ure* ONuiiim : phiA «K oevre. Non SmIo. 

• r«nu OnuitauMim.* 
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could dhow the notoriety of the with 
more certainty than this docs. Martiars 
testimony, as well indeed as Pliny’s, goes also 
to another point, namely, that tne d^ths of 
these men were martyrdoms in the strictest 
sense, that is to say, wore so voluntary, that 
it was in their power, at the time of pro* 
nouneing the 6<mtence, to have averted the 
cKccution, by consenting to join in heathen 
sacrihees. 

The constancy, and by cons^uenee tlm 
suiforings, of the Christians of this period, is 
also referred to by Epictetus, who imputes 
their intrepidity to madness, or to a kind of 
fashion or Jhabit ; and about fifty years after- 
ward, by Marcus Aurelius, who ascribes it to 
obstinacy. ^*ls it possible (Epictetus asks) 
that a man may arrive at this temper, ana 
become indifferent to those things, from mad- 
ness, or from habit, as i?te Galileans (Epict. 
1. iv. c. 7.) “Lot this preparation of the 
mind (to die) arise from its own judgment, 
and not from obstinacy like the ChrisHam*^ 
(Marc. Aur. Med. 1. xi. c. Q.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Thert tt iatitt/uctorp evidence that manp, prc/aHng to be 
ortfiinat ufUnates of the Chnehan mlraeki^ pate 'd thdr hvee 
in laboure, dawfeis, and voluntanlpundetgone in 

atleetatnm of the aceonnU which they delivered^ and eoleip in 
i OMcqueHceiifthnrbdaifti/' thou accomUe, and that they also 
eubmitted, from the tame molivut to new rules <ifeondueL 


Of the primitive condition of Christianity, 
a distant only and general view can 1^ 
acquiroii from hcatlien writers. It is in our 
own books that the dotail and interior of the 
transaction must be sought for. And this is 
nothing different from what might be expected. 
Who would write a history of Christianity, 
but a Ciu'istiaii ? Wlio was likely to record 
the travels, sufferings, labours, or successes, of 
the apostles, but one of their own number, or 
of their followers ? Now, these books come up 
in thdr accounts to the full extent of the nro- 

E osition which we maintain. We have rour 
istories of Jesus Christ. We have a histenry 
taking up the narrative from his deail^ and 
carrying on an account of the propagation of 
the religidn, and of some of the most eminent 
persons engaged in it, for a space of nearly 
thirty years. We have, wliat some may think 
still more original, a oollootion of letters,' 
written by certain principal agents in the 
busin<^s, upon the badness, and in the midst 
of thoir concern and connection with it. And 
we have these writings severally attesting the 
point which we contend for, namely, the 
sulfcrings of the witnesses of the history, and 
attesting it in every variety of form in which 
it can be conceived to appear : directly and 


indirectly^ expressly and mcidentally, by 
assertion, recital, and allusion, by narratives 
of facts, and by arguments, and disoourses 
built upon the^ facts, either referring to 
them, or necessarily presupposing them. 

I remark this variety, because, in examining 
ancient riisords, or indeed any species of tes- 
timony, it is^ in my opinion, of the greatest 
importance to attend to the information or 
grounds of argument which are casually aitd 
undesttjyudfy disclosed ; forasmuch as , Uus 
species of proof is, of all others, tlie least 
liable to be corrupted by fraud or misrepre- 
sentation. 

I may be allowed therefore, in the inquiry 
which is now before us, to suggest some cori- 
clusion of this sort, as preparatory to more 
direct testimony. 

1. Our books relate, that Jesus Christ, the 
founder of the religion, was, in consequence of 
his undertaking, put to death, ns a malefactor, 
at Jemsalom. This point at least will be 
gmnted, because it is no moro than what 
Tacitus has recorded. Tliey then proceed to 
tell us, that the religion was, notwithstanding^ 
set forth at this same city of Jerusalem, pro- 
pagated thence throughout Judea, and after- 
ward preached in other partb of the Roman 


empire. These points also are fully confirmed 
by Tacitus, who informs us, that the religion, 
after a short check, broke out again in the 


country where it took its rise ; that rt not 
only spread throughout J udea, but had reached 
Rome, and that it had there great multitudes 
of converts : and all this within thirty years 
after its commencement. Now, these facts 
afford a strong inference in behalf of the pro- 
position which wo maintain. What could 
the disciples of Christ exiH)Ct for themselves 
when they saw their Master put to death ? 
Could they hope to escape tho dangers in 
which he bad perished ! If they have per- | 
sccuted fno, they will also persecute you, was ! 
the warning common sense. With this 
example before their eyes, they could not be 
without a full sense of the peril of thoir future 
enterprise. 

2. ^oondiy, all the histories agree in repre- 
senting Christ as toetelling the i^ersocution of 
his folmwers : 

“Then shall they deliver you up to be 
afflicted, and sliall kill you, and ye shall bo 
hated of all nations to my name’s sake,*’ 
(Matt. xxiv. ^ 

“When affliction or persecution ariseth 
to the word’s sake, immediately they are 
offended/’ (Mark, iv. 17. See also diap. 
X. 30.) 

“ They shall lay hands on you, and perse- , 
cute yon, delivering you up to the synagogues, | 
and into prisemB, being brought b^ore kings ‘ 
and rulers for my name’s sake : and ye shall 
be bdtrayed both by parents and bretlirefi, and 
kinslollu and friends ; and some of you shall 
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CHAPTER IV. 

There te tatiefitetorp etridenee that manpt prnfetting to be mgituil 
wUneetee qf (he Chrtetian rntracU^s, jxueed their lives «i» 
labours, dangers, and if{fferings, voluntarily undergone in 
attestation qfthe aeoounU which they delivered, and solely in 
eanseepunce qfthsir bclw/oCthosc accounts , and that they also 
submttUdt/i’om the same motivesi to new rules qf conduct. 

The ftccouHt of the treatment of the religion, 
and of the exertions of its first preachers, as 
stated in our Scriptures (not in a professed 
history of jicrsccutions, or in the connected 
manner in which I am about to recite it, but 
dispersoclly and occasional] v in the courso of 
mixed general Jiistory, which circumstance 
alone negatives the supposition of any fraudu- 
lent design,) is the following : “ That the 
Founder of Christianity, from the commence- 
ment of his ministry to the time of his violent 
death, employoil himself wholly in^ublishing 
the institution in Judea and G^alileo ; that in 
order to assist him in this purpose, he made 
choice out of the number of his followers, of 
twelve persona who might accompany him as 
he travelled from place to place ; that except 
a short absence upon a jouniey in which he 
sent them, two by two, to announce his mis- 
sion, and one, of a few days, when they went 
before him to Jerusalem, these persons wore 
statedly and constiuitly attending upon him ; 
tliat thay were w ith him at Jerusalem when 
he was apprelicnded and put to death ; and 
that they were commissioned by him, when 


his own ministry w'as concluded, to publish 
his Gospel, and collect disciples to it from all 
countries of the >vorld,” The account then 


S roceods to state, “ that a few clays after his 
oparture, those persons, with some of his 
relations, and some who had regularly fre- 


quented their society, assembled at Jeru^lem ; 
tbat considering the oihee of preaching Ihe 
religion as now devolved upon them, and one 
of their number having deserted the cause, 
and, repenting of his perfidy, having destroyed 
himselr, they proceeded to elect another into 
his plaoe^ and that they were careful to make 
their Section out of the number of those who 
liad accompanied tlieir Master from the first 
to the last, in order, as they alleged, that he 
might be a witness, together with themselves, 
of the principal facts which they were about 


to proauce and relate concerning him, (Actsii 
i. $1, 22 ;) that thev began their work at 
Jerusalem by publicly asserting tliat this 
JesQs^ whom the rulers and innabitants of 
that place had so lately crucified, was, in 
truth, the person in whom all their prophecies 
and long expectations terminated ; tuat he 
had been sent amongst them by God, and 
that ha was appoint^ bjr God the fhture 
jtnlge of the human specues; that all who 


were solicitous to secure to tiiomselves happi^ 
ness after death, oii^^ht to receive him as such, 
and to make profusion of tiieir belief, by being 
baptized in his name,’* (Acts, xi.) The 
history goes on to relate, that ** considerable 
numbers accepted this proposal, and that they 
who did so, formed amongst themselves a strict 
union and society, (Acts, iv. 92 ;) that the 
attention of the Jewish government being 
soon drawn upon them, two of the principal 
persons of the twelve, and who also mid lived 
most intimately and constantly witfi the 
Founder of the religion, w^ere seized as they 
were discoursing to the people in the temple ; 
that after being kept all night in prison, they 
were brought the next day before an assembly 
composed of the chief persons of tho Jewish 
magistracy and priestho^ ; that this .assembly, 
after some consultation, found nothing at that 
time better to be done towards suppressing the 
growth of the sect, than to threaten their 
prisoners with punishment if they persisted ; 
that those men, after expressing, in aecent but 
firm language, the obligation under which 
they considered themselves to be to declare 
what they knew, ‘ to speak the things which 
they had seen and hoard,’ returned trom the 
council, and reported what had passed to 
their companions ; that this report, whilst it 
apprised them of the danger of their situation 
and undertaking, had no other effect upon 
their conduct, than to produce in them a 
general resolution to persevere, and an earnest 
prayer to God to furnish them with assistance, 
and to inspire them with fortitude propor- 
tioned to tne increasing exigency of tho ser- 
vice,” (Acts, iv.) A very short time after 
this, wo read, “ that all tlie twelve apostles 
were seized and cast into prison, (Acts, v. 18 ;) 
that being brought a second time before the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, they were upbraided with 
their disobedience to the injunction which had 
been laid upon them, and beaten for their 
contumacy ; that, being charged once more to 
desist, they wore suffered to depart; that, 
however, they neither quitted Jerusalem, nor 
ceased from preaching, both daily in the 
temple, and from house to house, (Acts, v, 42 ;) 
and that the twelve considered themselves as 
so entirely and exclusively devoted to this 
office, that they now transferred what may be 
called the temporal afiairs of the society to 
other hands.”^ 

1 1 do not know th»t It bu ev«r been indnimted, that the 
Cbrietiqn mfMlon, hi the bande of the apoetlei, wee a selwme for 
making a fortune, or for getting monoT. But itnugr nevertfaeleee 
beat to remark upon ttati pav^ of tueir hlatory, bow petfeetly 
free tliej appear to have been from any pedimial^ or interested 


beat to remark upon ttati pav^ of tueir history, bow petfeetly 
free tliey appear to have been from any pedimial^ or interested 
views Wbatever. The most templing Opportunity w|peh oecnrred 
of making again of thetr converu, wee by Uie enstody and ma- 
nagement of the public funds, when some of the richer members. 
Intending to oontilbato their fortunes to the common cuppoit of > 
the soem, eold their possesrions, and laid down the prfett at the 
apatUes* fti^ Yet, so tnseniible, or undedroos. were they of the 
advantage wbkdi that oonddeoce aabrded, that we ibid they vmy 
soon disposed of the trust, by puMng ft Into the hands, tuft of 
nominees of their own, but of lAewarai foirmally eleeted for the 
purpose by the society at huge. * 

We may a^ alio, that life exesss of fenaroitty* which end I 
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Hitherto the preachers of the new relinon 
seem to have hm the common people on umr 
side ; which is assigned as thexeason why the 
Jewish rulers did not, at this time^ think it 
prudent to proceed to greater extremities. It 
was not long, however, before the aiemies of 
the institution found means to represent it to 
the people as tending to subvert their law, 
degrade thoir lawgiver, and dishonour ^eir 
temple, (Acts, vi. 12.) And these insinua-^ 
tions were dispersed with so much sucoos^ as ^ 

in the stoning very activo member of the 
new community. 

The death of this man was the siraal of a 
general persecution, the activity of which may 
be judged of, from one anecdote of the time : 

As for Saul, he made havoc of the Church, 
entering into every house, and, haling men 
and women, committed them to prison^’* 
(Acts, viii. 3.) This persecution raged at 
Jerusalem with so much fury as to drive most 
of the new converts out of the place, except 
the twelve apostles.^ The converts, thus 

scattered abroad,’* preached tbe religion 
wherever they came : and their preaching 
>> as, in effect, the jiroaching of the twelve ; for 
It was so far carried on in concert and eorres- 
poudenco with them, that when they heard 
of the success of thoir emissaries in a particu- 
lar country, they sent two of their niwber to 
the place, to complete and Confirm themission. 

An event now took place, of great impor- 
tance in ^ the future history of the religion. 
The persecution (Acts, ix.) which had b^un 
at Jerusalem, followed the Christians to other 
citit^s, ill which the authority of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim over those of their own nation 
was allowed to be exercised. A young man, | 
who had signalized himself by his hostility to | 
the profession, and had procured a commisnon | 
from the council at Jerusalem to seize any 
converted Jews whom he might find at 
Damascus, suddenly became a proselyte to ! 
the religion which he was going about to 
extirpate. The new convert not only shared, ' 
on this extraordinary change, the fate of his 
companions, but brought upon himself a 
double measure of enmity mm the party 
which he had left. The Jews at Damascus, I 
on his return to that city, watched the gates j 
night and day with so much diligence, that he | 
escaped from thoir hands only by being let ! 
down in a basket by the walL Kor did he 
find himself in greater safety at Jerusalem, 
whither he immediately repaired. Attempts 

prlv«fe property Into tbe pabUe eteck, wae n fiir from bffur 
required by tlie apoitlei, or impoeed ae a law of Chriiifatiayft 


required by tlie apoitlei, or imporod ar a law 
that FUter remiii« Aounlaa that ho bad beeuj 
haviour, oTao offidouraod voluatoi^ prevartoat 
teeyt he) thy eitale lenaliied uureld* war it not 


after It WM Bold» war It not Sn thioa own power r* 

> Acta, tilt 1, ** And Uiay wwe off teattered ahioad 
Uietantt ** aH** te not. I lO be taken auk/ayu6mBli 

enore tM the ameratU^^j in lUca manner a« in Ada, It. 
^*And.att that dwdi In LyddasbAteonMiwbiBi^aMtii* 
to the loid.*' 


Annniaa that ho bad been auOty, bililrli^ 
mraad voluntary prevarloation i ** lovwfbBlI 
remained unrold,wBi it not thine OVA r and 


were there also soosu set on foot to destroy 
him ; from the danger of which he was pre- 
served by being sent away to ClUda^ his native 
country. 

For some reason not mentioned^ perhaps 
not known, but probably coimeoted with the 1 
civil history of the Jews, or with sonse dan- 
ger^ which engrossed the public attentioiVAn 
intermission Syout this time took plaee in tbe 
sufferings of the Christians. This happened, 
at the most, only seven or eight, perhaps only 
three or four, years after Christ's death. ] 

I Within which period, and notwithstimd- 
ing that tbe late persecution occupied part of 
it, churches, or societies of believers, had 
been formed in all Judea, Galilee^ and | 
Samaria ; for we read that the churenes in { 
these countries ^had mw reet^ and wore j 
edified, and walking in the fear of the Lord, | 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were 
multiplied,’* (Acts, ix. 31.) The original 
nreacners of the religion dia not remit their 
labours oc activity during this season of 
^^uietness, for we find one, and he a very prin- , 
cspal person among them, passing throughout 
all quarters. Wo find also those who bad 
been before expelled from Jerusalem by the 
persecution which raged tiiero, travelling as 
for os Phouiice, Cyprus, anM Antioch, (Acts, 

xi. 19 :) and lastly, we find Jerusalem imln 
in the centre of the mission, the place whither 
the preacheie returned from their several 
excursions, where they reported the conduct 
and effects of their mlhistiy, wWe questions 
of public concern were canvassea and settled, 
wlienco directions wore sought, and teachers 
sent forth. 

The time of this tranquiUtty did not, how- 
ever, continue long. Herod Agrippa, who 
hod lately accodea to the government of 
Judea, stretched forth his hwd to vex cer- 
tain of the Church,** (Acts, xii. 1.) Ho he^ 
his ciuelty by beheading one or the twdve 
apestles, a kinsman and constant companion 
of the Founder of the religion. Perceiving 
that this e^^ecution gratified the Jews, he 
proceeded to seize, in order to put to death, 
another of the number, and him, like the 
fonner, associated with Christ during his life, 
and eminently active in the service since his 
death. This man was, however, delivered 
from prison, as the account state^ (Acts, 

xii. 3-^17,) miraculously, and made his escape 
from, Jerusalem. 

Those things are related, not in the geoMl 
tonns under which, in giving the outfinisa ef 
the history, we have here mentioned 
but with the utmost partteularity of itai^^ 
persoiu^ plaices, and ekeumstanesa ; imid^ 


• Hr LtrdiMr Ohi Wifrfr U It fotkmod ki 
Aeorfbatthto^Mtioii of 

of OUigula to m iwlia oVR melt in 
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is dsierving of notice, withoat the smidlest 
disooverable propensity in the historian to 
I magnify the fortitude or exaggerate the suf- 
! ferings of his party. When they fled for their 
! lives, he tells us. When the ohurohes had 
rest, he romarics it. When the people took 
their part^ he does not leave it without notice, 
i When the apoetles were carried a seeond time 
before the Swhedriui, he is careful to observe 
that they were brought « without violence. 
When milder counsels were suggested, he 
gives us the author of the advice, and the 
speech which contained it. When, in oonso- 
quence of this advice, the rulers contented 
themselves with threatening the apostles, and 
commanding them to bo beaten with stripes, 
without urging at that time the persecution 
farther, the historian candidly ana distinctly 
records their forbearance. When, therefore, 
in other instances, he states heavier persecu- 
tions, or actual martyrdoms, it is reasonable 
to believe that he states them because they 
wore true, and not from any wish to aggra- 
vate, in his account, the sufferings which 
Christians sustained,- or to extol, more than it 
deserved, their patience under them. 

Our history now pursues a narrower path. 
Leaving the rest 0 / the apostles, and the ori- 
ginal associates of Christ, engaged iii the pro- 
pagatioTi of the now faith, (and who there is 
not the least reason to believe abated in their 
diligence or courage,) the naitative proceeds 
with the separate memoirs of that eminent 
teacher, whose extraordinary and sudden con- 
versioTi to the religion, and corresi>onding 
change of conduct, nad before been oircum- 
stantiaUy described. This person, in con- 
junction with another, who appeared among 
the earlier members of the society at Jerusa- 
loiu, and amongst the immediate adherents 
f Acts, iv. 36) of the twelve apostles, set out 
mm Antioch upon the express business of 
carrying the now religion through the various 
provinces of tho Lessor Asia, (Acts, xiii;v)2.} 
During this expedition, we find, that in almost 
every place to which they came, their persons 
were insulted, and their lives endan|;er^. 
After being expelled from Antioch in Pisidia, 
they repaired to Icoiiium, (Acts, xiii, 61.) 
At Iconium, an attempt was made to stone { 
them ; at Lystra, whither they fled from | 
Iconium, one of them actually was stoned, { 
and drawn out of the city for dead, (Acts, 
xiv. 19.) These two men, though not them- 
selves original apostl^ were acting in con- 
nection and conjunction with the original 
apostles; for after the completion of their 
journey, being sent on a particular commis- 
sion to Jerusalem, they there related to the 
apostles (Acts, xv. 12—26) and elders the 
events and success of their ministry, and 
were, in return, recommended hv them to 
the Churches, *^as men who had haxarded 
their lives in the cause.’^ 


The treatment which they had experienced 
in the iurst progress, did not deter them from 
preparing for a second. Upon a dispute, 
however, arising between the^ but not con- 
nected with the comimm subject of their 
labours, they acted as wise and sincere men 
would act ; ^ther did not retire in disgust 
from the service in which they were en^ed, 
but each devoting his endeavours to the ad- 
vimeement of the religion, they parted from 
one another, and set mrwards upon separate 
routes. The history ^s along with one of 
them ; and the second enterprise to him was 
attended witli the same dangers and persecu- 
tions as both had met with m the first. The 
apostle’s travels hitherto had been confined 
to Asia. Ho now crosses, for the first time, 
the iEgean Sea, and carries with him, amongst 
others, the person whose accounts supply the 
infonnation we are stating, (Acts, xvi. 11.) 
The first place in Greece at which he appears 
to have stopped, was Philippi in Macedonia. 
Here himself and one of his companions were 
cruelly whipped, east into prison, and kept 
there under the most rigorous custody, being 
thrust, whilst yet smarting with their wounds, 
into tho inner dungeon, and their feet made 
fast in the stocks, (Acts, xvi. 23, 24, 33.) 
Notwithstanding this unequivoc^ specimen 
of the usage which they had to look for in 
that country, they went forward in the exe- 
cution df their or^d. After passing through 
Amphipolis and Apolloni^ they came to 
Tb^safonica ; in which oitv, the bouse in 
which they lodged was assailed by a party of 
their enemies, in order to bring them out to 
the populace. And when, fortunately for 
their preservation, they were. not found at 
home^the master of tho house was dragged 
before the magistrate for admitting them 
within his doors, (Acts, xvii. 1 — 6.) Their 
'reception at the next city was something 
bettor : but neither had they continued long 
before their turbulent adversaries, the Jews, 
excited against them such commotions amongst 
the inhabitants, as obliged the apostle to make 
his escape by a private journey to Athens, 
(Acts, xvii. 13.) The extremity of the pro- 
gress was Corinth. His abode in this city, 
for some time, seems to have been without 
molestation. At length, however, the Jews 
found means to stir up an insurrection ag^st 
hitDj^d to bring him before the tribunal of 
the Roman presidenl^ (Acts, xviii. 12.) It 
was to tho contempt wmeh that magistrate 
entertained for the Jews and Iheir contro- 
versies of which he accounted Christiania to 
be one, that our apostle owed his deliverance, 
(Acts, xviii. 16.) 

This indefatigable teacher, after leaving 
Corinth^ returned by Ephesus into Syria; 
and agatn visited Jerusalem, and the soriety 
of Christians In that city, which, as halli 
been repeatedly observed, stiir continued the 
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centre of the mission^ (Aete, xTiii. 22.) It 
' suited not, however, with the activi^ m his 
zeal to remain long at Jenisalenit We find 
him going th^ce to Antioeh, and after some 
stay there, traversing onoe more the northern 
I jpjrovinocs of Asia Mhior, (Acts, xviil. 2^) 

I l^is progress ended at Epnesus ; in which 
j city the apostle continued in the daily exer* 

< else of his ministry two yean, and until his 
I success at length excited me apprehenstons of 
I those who were interested in the sappcMrt of 
j th(^ national worship. Their clamour pro- 
I duced a tumult, in wnioh he had nearly Met 
I his life, (Acts, six, 1, 9, 10.) Undisniayed, 
however, by the dangers to which he saw 
{ himself exposed, he was driven from Ephesus 
I only to renew his laboars in Greece. After 
I passing over Macedonia, he thence proceeded 
i to his former station at Corinth, (Acts. xx« 1, 

, 2.) When he had formed his design of re- 
I turning by a direct eourse from Connth into 
'! Syria, lio was compelled, by a conspiracy of 
|| the Jews, who were prepared to mtereept 
I j him on his way, to trace oa^ his steps throum 
I Macedonia to Philippi, and thence to taxo 
shipping into Asia. Along the coast of Asia, 
ho pursued his voyage with all the expedition 
he could command, m order to reach Jemsa- 
I 1cm against the feast of Pentecost, (Acts, xx. 

I 16.) His reception at Jerusalem was of a 
I piece with the usage he had experienced from 
I the Jews in other places. ' He had lieen only 
a few days in that citv, when the populace, 
instigated by some of his old opponents in 
Asia, who attended this feast, seized him in 
the temple, forced him out of it, and were 
ready immediately to have destroyed him, 
had not the sudden presence of the Roman 
guard rescued him out of their ,lm]^,^Acts, 
XX i, 27—33.) The officer, howev'ei^'^ wholiad 
thus seasonably interposed, acted from his 
care of the public peace, with the preservation 
of which he was charged, and not firom any 
favour to the apoi^le, or indeed any disposi- 
tion to exercise either justice or hmnanity 
towards him ; for he had no sootier secur^ • 
his person in the fortress, than he was pro- 
ceeding to examine him by torture (Acts, 
xxii. 24.) 

From this time to the conclusion of the 
history, the apostle remains in publie custody 
of the Roman government. ARor eso^iig 
assassination by a fortunate disoovery of tlm 
plot, and delivering himself from the infiueoee 
of his enemies by an appeal to the aodi^oe of 
the emperor, f Acts, xxv. 9—11,) he was seat, 
but not untU ne had suffered two years’ im- 
prisonment, to Rome, (Act^ xxiv. 27.)* Be 
reached Italy, after a tedious voyage^ and 
alter eneountering in his pamge the jperila of 
a despssvte shipwreck, (Aet& xxriL) But 
althapikh sllll a prisoner, and his &te still 
clepen$^ neither the various and biig-oonti- 
nuad lumnngs which he had tmdeigone, nmr 


the danger of Ul peesaat sltuafUoi^ dettoed 
Mid Dram persistiing in preai^iiif ^reltgioii ; 
for hiaWian d^es the aooount tfiline 
US, t^t for two yeafa he reeaiTed all that 
cameuntdhimin his own hired Mwfeb where 
he was permitted to dwell wiUi a mMm that 
guarded him, preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaohingtliose things whieb eonoem die 
Lord Jesus Christ, with all eonfidenoe*” 

Now, the hiatortan, from whom we hare 
drawn this account, in tho iwrt of hia iiarnih 
tive which rdatea to Saint Paul, is supported 
by the strongest corroborating testimony thgt 
a hiatoory can receive. We are In poBaesibll 
letters written by Saint Paul himself upon 
the Bubieet of his ministry, and either written 
during the period which nte history comprisesi 
or, if written afterward, reeiiing and relming 
to the transactions of that period. TImsc 
lottofs, without borrowing from the history, 
or the history from them, unhitenticmaliy 
oonfirm the account which the history delr* 
vers, in a great variety of particulars. What 
belongs to our present purpose is the descrip- 
tion mihibited of the apostle's sufferings : and 
the representation given in the history of the 
dangers and distresses which lio underwent, 
not only agrees in general with the language 
which no himself uses whenever ho speaks of 
his life or ministry, but is also in many in- 
stances attested by a snecifio correspondency 
of time, place, and orwr of ovents* If thd 
historian put down in his narrative, that at 
Philippi the apostle ** was beaten with many 
stripes, cast into prison, and there treated with 
rigour and indif^ity, (Acts, xvi. 23, 24,) wo 
find him, in a letter to a ncighbourlngwihurch, 
(1 Thess. ii. 2,) reminding his converts, that, 
** after he had suffered before, and was shame- 
fully entreated at Philippi, be was bold, 
nevertheless, to speak unto them (to whose 
city he next came) the gospel of uod.” If 
the Msto:^ relate (Acts, xvti. 6,) that at 
Thissaloiiica, the house in which the i^iostie 
was lodged, when ho first came to that places 
was assault by the p<^nlaee, and4he master 
of it dragged before the magistrate for admit- 
ting SU& a guest witkin his doors; the 
apostle^ in his letter to the Christiatis of Thes- 
suoniei^ calls to their remembrahoe **how 
they had received the gospel in much afflie- 
tioB,” (1 Thess. i. 6.) If the history deliver 
an account of an insurreotion at Ephesus, 
which had nearly cost thei^tle his iffo ; we 
have riie apostle Mmsdf, in a letter written a 
short time afte^ his departure fircm thpri 
deseribing hb despair, and tetuming 
for Ms driiveia&ee, (Acts, xix. ; 2 C5t» i 
19.) If the history infoim us fmt 
was expelled ftrom An|poch In Pl8i#ib ^ 
tempted fo iM stoned M leonioi^ hod 
stoned at Lysttk; there it |nic|eiwed a letter 
from him to a fovourite whoim ga 

the same Mstory tells ui^ fottt riii«4 with m 
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these^puris ; in which letter be appeals to that 
disciws knowle^ of the pereecuttons 
whicn befel him at Antioch, at Iconiam, at 
Lyetra,” 

ill. 10, 11.) If the history make the a^stle, 

> ill hie speech to the Ephesian elders, remind 
them, as one proof of the disinterestraness of 
his views, tlmt to their knowledge he had 
supplied his own and the necessities of his 
j companions by personal labour, (Acts, xx. 
j 34 we hnd the same apostle, in a letter 
I written during liis residence at Ephesus, as- 
; serting of himself, *‘tbat even to that hour 
ho labflured, working with his own hands,” 
(1 Cor. iv. 11, 12.) 

These coincidences, together with many 
relative to other parts of the apostle's history, 
j and all drawn from independent sources, not 
oniy confirm the truth or the account, in the 
particular points as to which they are ob- 
served, but add much to the credit of the 
narrative in all its parts ; and support the 
author's profession or being a couteniporarv 
of the person whose history he writes, and, 
throughout a material portion of his narrative, 
a companion. 

AVhnt the epistles of the apostles declare of 
the sufToring state of Christianity, the writ- 
ings which remain of their companions and 
immediate followers expressly confirm. 

Clement, who is honouiabfy mentioned by 
Saint Paul in his Epistle to the Philippians, 
(iy 4 3,) hath loft us his attestation to this point, 
in Iho following words : ** Let us take,” says 
he, ** the examples of our own age. Through 
zeal and envy, the most faithful and righteous 
pillars the church have been persecuted 
even to the most grievous deatlis. Let us set 
before our eyes tne liohj apostlet, Petor, by 
unjust envy, underwent, not one or two, but 
many suffbfings ; till at last, being martyred, 
he went to the place of glory that was duo 
unto him. For the same cause did PmiI in 
like manner receive the reward of his patiehce. 
Seven times he was in bonds ; he w’as whipped, 
was stoned ; he preached both in the East and 
in the West, leaving behind him the glorious 
report of his fiiith ; and so liaving taught the 
whole worht righteousness, and for that end 
tmvelled even unto the utmost bounds of the 
West, he at last suffered martyrdom by the 
command of the governors, and departs out 
of the world, and went unto his holy place, 
being become a hiost eminent pattern of pa- I 
tience unto all ages. To these holy apostles 
wore joined a very great number of oth^ 
who. having through envy undergone in like 
manner, many paint and trnments, have left 
a glorious example to us. For this, not only 
men, but women, Igm been persecuted ; and 
having suilered ver|r grievous and emei pu- 
nishments, have fintsl^ the course of thior 
I faith with finnness,” (ClfiDa. ad Cor. c. r. vi. 
j Abp. Wake's Trans.) 
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Hennas, saluted by Saint Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans, in a piece very little 
connected with historical recites, thus speaks : 

Such as liave believed, and suffered death 
for the name of Christ, and have endured 
with a ready mind, and have given up their 
lives with all their hearts,” (Shepherd of 
Hennas, e. xxviii.) 

Polycarp, the disciple of John, (though all 
that remains of his works be a very short 
epistle,) has not loft this subject unnoticed. 
” I exhort,” says he, “ all of you, that you 
obe^ the word of righteousness, and exerebeall 
patience, which ye have seen set forth before 
your eyes, not only in the blessed Ignatius, 
and Loiimus, and Rufus, but in others among 
yourselves, and in Paul hxm6el^ and the rest ^ 
Hit apoiUed t being confident in this, that all 
these have not mu in vain, but in faith and 
righteousness ; and are gone to the place that 
was due to them from the Lord, with whom 
also they suffered. For they loved not this 
present world, but Him wlio died, and was 
raised again by God for us,” (Pol. ad Phil, 
c. ix.) 

Ignatius^ the contemporary of Polycarp, 
recognizes the same topic, briefly indeed, but 
positively and prcciswy. “For this cause, 
(that is, having felt and handled Christ's 
body after his resurrection, and being con- 
vinced, as Ignatius expresses it, both by his 
flesh and spirit,) they (that is, Peter, and 
those who were present with Peter at Christ's 
appearance) despised death, and were found 
to ho above it,” (19 Ep. Smyr. c. iii.) 

W’^ould the reader know what a persecution 
in these days was, 1 would refer him to a 
circular letter, written by the Church of 
Smyrna soon after tho death of Poly carp, ! 
who, it will be remembered, had lived with I 
Saint John ; and which letter is entitled a j 
relation of that bishop's martyrdom. “ The j 
sufierings,” say they, “ of all the other martyrs, j 
were bl^s^ and generous, which they under- 
went according to the will of God. For so it I 
becomes us, who are more religious^ than 
others, to ascribe the power and ordering of 
all things unto him. Aiul, indeed, who can 
choose but admire the greatness of their 
minds, and that admirable patience and love 
of their Hastcr, which then appeared in them ? 
Who, when tiiey were so flayed with w hi^ 
ping, that the frame and structure of their 
homes were laid open to their very inwrard 
veins and arteries, nevertheless endured it. 
In like manner, ihotse who were condemned to 
the beasts, and kept along time in prison, un- 
deri^ent many cruel torment^ being fori^ to 
lie upon sharp spikes laid under their bodies, 
and tormented with divers other sorts of pu- 
nishments; that so, if it were possible, the 
tyrant, by the length of their sufferings, 
might have brought them to deny Christ,” 
(Rel. Mor. Pol. c. ii.) ' « 
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CHAPTER V: 

Tkireiaat^fitctorp mdenct M m<un/, 
pHutl wanetset iff the Christian mra^*^ pam4 the*r fttfa In 
labours, dan/fru, anti iHfiMnpSj votuntarUp nndetptme In 
atktlatJm qT the atteunte uhfek thep «M fhMp In 

eMnf^mce orthrtrMl^qftkmaetiettnit antHhatlbepaltb 
0uhmttli‘d,yhm tAeaamemaenrat (a nev rake (tfconducto 


minMmloiis pavt of ^ «ior do >vo 

insist uj^ ih0 eonootiiess of ftmgm 
of it. If the whole storyte iwfw MimSl » 
lomaeoe; the whole iu!tk»ne4)N^ S;tf Peter* 
and James* and Paul* and tha im, wf the 
epoatles mentioiked in thi ament* be/hel. iJI 
imBfpxuaj periens ; if their lettm he. HH 
and> what is inore> foifslte 'of 
names and ehatae^ wUoh never eadbiiil} 
then is thsre oridenes in our hands attfBethni 


On Uie history, of which the last chapter 
contaiiis an abstract, there are a fow ohserva- 
I tions which it may be proper to make, by 
way of applying its testimony to the particu- 
lar propositions for which we coiitond, 

I. Although our Scripture history leaves 
the general account of the apostles in an early 
, part of the narrative, and proceeds with the 
I sc|)arat6 account of one pfurticular apos^ yet 
j the information which it delivers so flu* ex- 
I tends to the rest, as it shows the nature ef the 
I service. When we sec one apostle suffering 
I persecution in the discharge of bis commission, 
j we shall not believe, without evidence, that 
! the same office could at the same time be 
I attended with case and safety to others. And 
I this fair and reasonable inference is confirmed 
i by the direct attestation of the letters, to 
j which we have so often referred. The writer 
of these letters fiot only alludes in numerous 
I passages to his own sufferings, but speaks of 
; the rest of the apostles as enduring like suffer- 
1 ings with himsMJlf. “ I think tl»t God hath 
I set fort!) u$ the apostles last, as It were ap- 
! pointed to death ; for we are made a spectacle | 
unto the world, and to angels, and to moo : — ^ 
even unto this present hour, wo both hunger, 
and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, 
and have no certain dwelling-place ; and 
labour, w*orking with our own Tiands : being 
revilwi, we Idess ; being persecuted, we suffer 
it ; being defamed, wo entreat ; wo are made 
:is the filth of the world, and as the officouring 
of all things unto this day,” fl Cor, iv, 0^13.) 
Add to which, that in the short aicoount that 
is given of the other apostles in the fonoer 
part of the history, and within the short 
period which that account comprises, we find, 
first, two of them seized, imprisoned, brought 
before the Sanhedrim, and threatened with 
farther punisliment* (Acts, iv. 3—21 ;) then, 
the whole number imprisoned and beaten, 
(Acts, V. 18—40 ;) soon afterward, one of 
their adherents stoned to death, and so heia 
persecution raised against the sect, as to drive 
most of them out of the place ; a short time 
only succeeding, before one of the twelve wee 
behritded, and another sentenced to the lanie 
fete ; and all this passing in the single dty 
of Jerusalem, and within ten years mer the 
Founder’s death, and the eomiiicneemeiit of 
the institution. 

II. We take no credit at present for the 


Christ exerted great endeavours to pronagale 
his inligioo, and underwent great moours, 
dangers, and stifibiings, hi eonsequeuca of 
their undertaking. 

III. The general reality of the apostolic 
history is strongly confirmed by the cotiside- 
ration, that it, in truth, does no more than 
assign adequate causes for efieots which ee> 
tainly were produced, and describe conse* 
qiiences naturally resulting from situations 
which certainly existed. The ^ficts were 
certainly these, of which this lustory sets 
forth the cause, and origin, and progress. It 
is acknowledge on all hands, keoanse it is 
recorded by outer testimony thian that of the 
Christians thomselvei^ that the religion h^n 
to prevail at that time and in that country* 
It IS very difficult to conceive how it could 
begin, or prevail at all, without the exertions 
of tho Founder and his fidlowers in propa* 
gating tho new persuasion. The history now 
m <mr hands describes these exertions, the 
persons employed, tlm means and endeavours 
made use of. and the labours undertaken in 
the prosecution of this purpose* Again, the 
treatment which the hist^r^resents the first 
propagators of tho religion to have experieneed. 
was no other than what naturally resulted 
from 4be situation in which they were con- 
feslbdly placed. It is admitted that the reli- 
gion was advene, in a great degree, tO the 
^retgnkig opinions, and to the hopes and 
wishes of the nation to which it wae first 
introduced ; and that it overthrew, so far as 
it was received, Jhe establiriiod theology and 
worship of every other country. We cannot 
feel much reluctance in believing, that when 
the messengers of sudi a system went about, 
not only paUishing 4heir opinions, but eol- 
leeting proselytes, and fimnmg regular sooie- 
ties of proselytes, they shodd meet wi|b 
opposition in their attempts, or that this 
opporition should sometiines proceed to fatid 
extremities. Our histoi^ details examples ef 
this opposition, and of the sufferings asiid 
dangers which tho emisaiirlas of the relh^ 
underwent, perfectly agr^blo to what 
reasonably W expected from the nakre of 
their undertaking, compared with tho eharac- 
ter of the age and country m Which It was 
cmried on* 
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TV. The records before us lupply evidence 
of what formedanother znember of our^eral 
proposition, and what, as hath already been 
observed, is highly probable, and almost a 
necessary consequence of their new profession : 
namely, that, together with activity and 
courage in propagattna the religion, the 
primitive followers of Jesus assumed, upon 
their conversion, a new and pecnliar course of 
private life. Immediately after their Master 
was withdrawn from them, we hear of their 
** continuing with one accord in prayer and 
supplication, (Acts, i. 14,) of their continuing 
daily with one accord in the temple, (Acts, 
ii. 46;) of many being gathered together 
praying,'* (Acts, xii. 12.) We know what 
strict injunctions were laid upon the converts 
by their teachers. Wherever they came, the 
first word of their preaching was, ** Repent !*’ 
We know that these injunctions obli^d them 
to refrain from many species of lioentiousness, 
which were not, at that time, reputed crimi- 
nal. Wo know the rules of purity, and the 
maxims of benevolence, which Christians read 
in their books ; concerning which rule^ it is 
enough to observe, that, if the]r were, 1 will 
not sny completely obeyed, but in any degree 
regarded, they would produce a system of 
conduct, and, what is more difficult to preserve, 
a disposition of mind, and a regulation of 
affections, different from any thing to which 
they had hitherto been accustomed, and diffe- 
rent from what ttiey would see in others. 
The chaiiTO and distinction of manners, which 
resulted from their new character, is per- 
petually referred to in the letters of tneir 
teachers. And you hath ho quickened, who 
ujere dead in trespasses and sins, wherein in 
times past ye walked, according to the course 
of this world, according to the prince of the 
power of the idr, the 8]^it that now worketh 
tn the children of disobedience ; among whom 
aJso we had our conversation in times past! in 
the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh, and of the mind, and were bv 
nature the children of wrath, even as others,^’ 
(Eph. ii. 1—3. See also Tit. iii. 3.) "For 
the time past of our life m^ auffice ns to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we 
walked in lasciviousness, lusts, exoon of wine, 
levellings, banqueting^ and abominable 
idolatrim ; whei^ they think ii sitange that 
ye run not with them to the same exeem of 
riot,** (1 ,lv. 4.) Satet Paul, in his 
first leuot to thq Corinthians, after enumera- 
ting, as his maimcsr was, acatakfoe of vioions 
characters, ad^ " Such wots some of you ; 
but ye are washed, but ye are aasotine^*^ 
(1 Cor. vL 11.) hk like manner, and alluding 
to the same change of praetiees and sentimesit^ 
he asks the Roman Christians^ " what fimit 
lEhey had in those things, whereof they are 
hole ashamed r (Rom. vi. 21.) The phrases 
irhteh the same writer employs to describe the 


moral condition of Christians, oompar^ with 
tlieir condition before they bemme Christians, 
sudi as " newness of life,^* being " freed from 
sin,” being " dead to sin ” the destruction 
of the body of sin, that, for the future, they 
should not serve sin " children of light and 
of the day,” as oppo^ to " children of dark- 
ness and of the night " not sleeping as 
others imply, at least, a new system of 
obligation, and, probably, a new series of 
conduct, commencing with their conversiqp. 

The testimony wmch Pliny bears to the 
behaviour of the new sect in his time, and 
which testimony comes not more than fifty 
years after that of Saint Paul, is very appli- 
cable to the subject under consideration. The 
character which this writer gives of the 
Christians of that age, and which was drawn 
from a pretty accurate im^uiry, because be 
considers their moral principles as tlie point 
in which the magistrate was interested, is as 
follows : He tells the emperor, " that some of 
those who had relinquished the society, or 
who, to save themselves, pretended that they 
had relinquished it, affirmed that they were 
wont to meet together, on a stated day, before 
it was light, and sang among themselves 
alternately a hymn to Christ as a God ; and 
to bind themselves by an oath, not to the 
commission of any wickedness but that they 
would not bo guuty of theft, or robbery, or 
adultery ; that they would never falsify their 
word, or deny a pledge committed to 4hem, 
when called upon to return it.” This proves 
that a morality, more pure and strict than was 
ordinary, prevailed at that time in Christian 
societies. And to me it appears, that we are 
authorized to carry this testimony back to the 
of the apostles ; because it is not probable 
that the immediate hearers and disciples of 
Christ were more relaxed than their successors 
in Pliny's time, or the missionaries of the 
religion thui those whom they taught. 


CHAPTER VI. 

prqfmingiobeonginia 
ttitmmt mhraekt . pasmL fheir hv 9 i m bOnmn, 

wa vortmOirtfjr uiuUirg»ne <n aUe^tatUm 

4^10? acetnmti whkh tkep ddiwnd^iindsoMptHamuqumce 
heikfqfthoH acemmti t <mkI fSeir dUonIbmtUed, 
pm m mm uniCeMt. 

Whsu we oenrider, first, the prevalency of 
the religion at this hour ; secondly, the only 
credible account which can bo given of its 
oririn, namely, the activity of me Founder 
ana his associates; thirdly, the opposition 
which that activity must naturally have 
excited ; fourthly, the fiUe of the Founder of 
the reti^^, attested by heathen writers as 
well as our own ; fifthly, the testiinony of the 
seme writers to the sol^ngs of Christians, 
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either conteraporaij with or tiDinediftteljr 
eoeoeeding, the origioal settlers of the institu- 
tion ; sixthly^ predictions of thp sufTertoffs of 
his followers ascribed to the Founder of the 
religion^ which ascription alone proTes, either 
that such predictions were delivered and ful- 
filled, or tlmt the writers of Christ’s life were 
induced by the event to attribute such pro- 
. dictions to him ; seventhly, letters now in our 
possession, written some of the principal 
ag^ts in tlie transaction, referring enreiwy 
to extreme labours, dangers, and sufrerings, 
sustained by thomaelvos and thrir companimis ; 
lastly, a history purporting to be written by 
a follow traveller of one of the new teachers, 
and, by its unsophisticated correspondency 
witli letters of that person still extant, proving 
' itself to be written oy some cme well aequaint- 
ed with the Subject of the narrative, which 
history contains accounts of travels, j^rseeu- 
tions, and martyrdoms, answering to what 
the fonner reasons load us to expect : when 
we lay together those considerations, which, 
taken separately, are, I think, oorreotly, such 
as 1 have stated them in the prooeding chap- 
ters, there cannot much doubt remain upon 
our minds, but tliat a number of persons at 
j that time appeared in the world, publicly i 
I advancing an extraordinary story, and^ for the ; 
I sake of propagating the lielief of that story, | 
voluntarily incurring groat persona] daugers, I 


traversing sous and kingdoms, exerting jgreat 
industry, and sustaining great extremTt& of 
ill usage and persecution. It is also proved, 
that the same persons, in consequence of their 
persuasion, or pretended persuasion, of the 
truth of what they asserted, euter^ upon 
a course of life in many respects new and 
sinj^lar. 

From the clear and acknowledged parts of 
the case, 1 think it to bo likewise in tl# 
highest degree probable, that the story, for 
which these persons voluntarily expoi^ 
themselves to the fatigues and har^hips 
which they endured, was a ndracukui story ; 
I mean, that they pretended to miraculous 
evidence of some kind or other. They bad 
nothing else to stand upon. The designation 
of the person, that is to say, that Jesus of 
Naearetb, rather than any other person, was 
the Messiah, and as such the subj^t of their 
ministry, could only be founded u|>oii super- 
natural tokens attributed to him. Here were 
no victories, no conquestiL no revolutions, no 
surprising elevation of fortune, no achiev- 
ments of valour, of strength, or of poli^, 
to appeal to ; no dlscovenes In any art or 
science, nogr^ efibrts of genius or Wamiiig to 
produce. 

A Galilean peasant was announced to the 
world as a divine lawgiver. A young man# of 
mean condition, of a private and rimple Iws, 
and who had wrought no delivmnce for the 
Jewish nation, was deelaied to be their 


llesiah. Tld^, witiv^t tfi him at 

astitu- the same time some peooAi of , w nrisshm 
ings of (mid what other hut supomptum pin^oouhi 
or the there bet) was too abs^ a claim to jberither 
either imiMined, or attempted, eg me^teA. , In 
id ful- whiter degree^ or In wtatovm the 
e were rdigion was when H eama to 

ih pro- the question, ** Is the carpeuter^s son of 
in Ativ Naaaroth the pempi whom wo are to mosiwa 
and obey?** there was nothing but ^ 
miracles attributed to him, by which his pro* 
tensions could be maintained for a momcnh 
Every controversy and every question must 
presuppose tliose ; for, however such contra^ 
vorsies. when they did arise, might, and 
natunuly would, bo disenssed upon tlieir own 
grounds of ai^piiaentatkm, without dting tlie 
miraculous emenoe wMeh had been asserted 
to attend the Founder of the religion (which 
would have boon to enter upon anotlier, and 
a more general question,) yet we are to boar 
in mind, that without previously supposing 
the existenoeL or the pretence of such ovidon^ 
there could have been no place for the dis- 
cussion of the argument at all. Thus, for 
example, whether the prophecies, which the 
Jews interpreted to belong to the Messiah, 
were, or were not, applicable to the history or 
Jesus of Nasareth, was a natural subjoet of 
debate in those times ; and the debate would 
proceed, without recurring, at every turn, to 
nis miracles, because it set out with sup|>osliif 
these ; inasmuch as without mJracnloui marks 
and tokens, (reri or pretended,) or without 
some such great change efibeted by his means 


some such grmt change efibeted by his means 
In the publio condition of the country, as 
might have satisfied the then received inter- 
prmtion of these prophecies, 1 do Inot see 
now the question could ever have been enter- 
tained. Apollos, we read. ** mightily con- 
vinced the Jews, showing oy the Sonptures 
that JoBus was Christ,’* (Acts, xviii. 28 ;) but 
unless Jesus had exhibited some distinction 
of his person, some proof of sn^matural 
power, the argument from the old ^riptum 
eould have had no place. It had nothmY to 
attaeh upon. A young man, sailing himself 
the Sem of Ood,<gatherrng a crowd about him, 
and deiivering to ihenoi foetures of morality, 
eottld not have excited so much as a douot v 
among the Jews, irhetber he y^as the ol^ject 
in wlmm a long series of anei^t propheeies 
terrainatedL from the eomxd^on of which 
they had formed such mi^ifioent expecta- 
tion and expectations of anature so omioslie 
to what appWed; I mean, no such wnTfft 
eonld exiit when they had the whole si#s 
belbre them, when they saw him nut to dei^ 

S r his cifirioiisnesB, and when by hie Amk 
e evidence cofiiceming . vhtf dosed. 
Again, the of the Hmi^s coming, ; 
sopporing Jesus to have upon Jews, 

K G^tiles, upon their femon to eaeh 
, upon ibdr acceptanee God, upon 
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their duties And their expectations ; his nature, 
authority, office, and agency ; were likely to 
be^me subjects of much consideration with 
the early votaries of tlie religion, and to 
occupy their attention and writinn. 1 should 
not however expect, that in these disquisitions, 
whether preserved in the form of letters, 
speeches, or set treatise^ frequent or very 
direct inoution of his miracles would occur. 
Still, miraculous evidence lay at the bottom 
of the argument. In the primary question, 
miraculous pretensions, and miraculous pre- 
tensions alone, were what they had to rely 
upon. 

That the original story was miraculous, is 
very fairly also inferred from the miraculous 
powers which wore laid claim to by the 
Christians of succoeding a^es. If the accounts 
of these miracles be true, it was a continuation 
of the same powers ; if tlioy bo false, it was an 
imitation^ 1 will not sar, of what had been 
wrought, but of wliat had been reported to 
have poon wrought^ by those who preceded 
them. That imitation should follow realit 3 % 
fiction should lie grafted upon truth ; that, if 
miracles were performed at first, miracles 
should be pretended afterward ; agrees so well 
with the ordinary course of human afiairs, 
that wo can have no great difficulty in 
bolieviiig it. The contrary supposition is 
very improbable, namely, that miracles should 
be pretended to by the followers of the apostles 
and first emissaries of the religion, when none 
wore pretended to, either in their own persons 
or that of tlieir Master, by these apostles pnd 
emissaries themselves. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Thtrf u satijt/Uctoiy tvui&tce that manp, pr^asitiff to be 
wifftnai mlMUte efthe Vhrietian miraeteSf peused their lives 
in tabiturs, dangers^ and eifffiringit voluntarilp underffone in 
attestation o/the accounts UfMch thep deliifsred, and^^ip in 
consequence oTOsesr bdief of those aacmmte j and that Vu)^aiiO 
suhmttudt/rom the same motives, to new rulce qf conduct 

It being then once proved, that the first 
propagators of the Christian institution did 
exert activity, and subject themsclises to groat 
dangers and sufferings, in consequence, and 
for tlio sake of an extraordinary, and, I think 
we may sav, of a miraculous story of some 
kind or otfier ; the next great question is. 
Whether the account which our Scriptures 
contain, be that story ; that which these men 
delivered, and for which they acted and 
sufibred as they did? This question is, in 
effect, no other, than whether the story which 
Christians have now, bo the story winch 
Christians had tAm f And of this the follow- 
ing pn>ofs may be, deduced from general cofi- 
siderations, and from ooiisidcratioiis prior to 
any inquiry into the particular reasons and 
testimonies by w'hich the authority of our 
histories is supported. 
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in the first place, there exists no trace cur 
vestige of any other stoir. It is not, like the 
death of Cyrus the ureat, a competitiem 
between opposite accounts, or between the 
credit of different historians. There is not a 
document, or scrap of account, either contem- 
porary with the commencement of Chris- i 
tianity, or extant within many ages after { 
that commenconiont, which assigns a history i! 
substantially different from ours. The remote, ■ 1 
brief, and incidental notices of the a^ir, j 
which are found in heathen writers, so far as , ' 
they do go, go along vrith us. They bear ij 
testimony to these facts : that the institution || 
originate from Jesus ; that the Founder was 
ut to death, as a malefactor, at Jerusalem, ^ 
y the authority of the Roman governor, >; 
Pontius Pilate ; that the religion nevertheless '! 
spread in that city and throughout Judea; || 
and that it vras propagated thence to distant 
countries ; that the converts were numerous ; 
that they suffered great hardships and injuries ! 
for their profession ; and that all this took ! 
)>l»co in the age of the world which our books j 
have assigned. They go on, farther, to describe i 
the mnn/icrs of Christians, in terms perfectly 'I 
conformable to the accounts extant in our ' 
books ; that they w^ero w^ont to assemblo on a 
certain day ; that they sang hymns to Christ i 
as to a god ; that they l)Ound themselves by 
an oath, not to commit any crime, but to 
abstain from theft and adultery, to adhere 
strictly to their promises, and not to deny 
money deposited in their hands that they 
worshipped him who was crucified in Pales- 
tine ; that this their first lawgiver had taught 
them that they w'cro all brethren ; that they 
had a ^groat contempt for the things of this 
world, and looked upon them as common ; 
that .they flew to one another’s relief ; that ! 

* iey cherished strong hopes of immortality ; ' 
lat they despised death, and surrondem : 
themselves to sufferings.”^ This is the account 
of writers who view^ the subject at a gr^t 
distance; who were uninformed and unin- ; 
terested about it. It bears the characters of I 
such an account upon the face of it, because 
it describes effects, namely, the appearance in 
the world of a new religion, and the oonver- , 
siou of gmt multitudes to it, without 
desomdiiig, in the smallest degree, to the ! 

1 Sae nbiy*» Lettar. Bonnot, In Ma Uva^ way of exprenlng ; 
hiniialf, aa^i. ** Comparing mnsr'a Loiter with the account In . 
the A«ta,ltieoiiMtoiDethatlliadftQClBfcanupanotberauthor, , 
but th|A I anta fldU eendiag tha hliforiaa of that oztraordloiuy 
■odaty.** TMa b aboog: but thara b undoubtedly an aiSiaty. > 
and afittm affinity that aouldbnoxiMcted. { 

• JtbinccadlbipivliataxpadltioDtlMQruio wbananyoTthair | 
fHendi are known to ba in titrable. In a word, lhay ipara 
notblDf upon luoli an oeeiaton ; for Uiem nbaerabb roon hava no 
dirabt thay ohall ba bumortat and live for ever : tharefon they , 
contemn death, and maity eurraoder themaelvoa to enfferinga 
Moreover, Ibtir Arel bugivor haa langht tham that (boy an all , 
brethimi, when onea thny haw tuned and idnouMud the god* of 
the Uneka, and woretUp (Ida Maitar of thein who wae cruciSad. i 
and teapdfo to Uv» aeoeidiBS to hb lawi. They have abo a ^ 
fovaratgncatttampCforallllietliii^of tlibwoffd.aadloekttpon i 
thorn ae OEunmon.** Ludan. de MUrte Pevegrini. t k p. Mb. i 
ed. amv. 
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detail of the tnmsaotion apon which it was 
founded, the interior of tlie institution, tho 
evidence or arguiuents ofiered bv those who 
drew over others to it. Yet still here is no 
contradiction of our story ; no other or diffe- 
rent story set up against it ; but so far a con- 
firmation of it, as ttiat, in tho general points 
I on which the heathen account touches, it 
I agrees with tiiat which we find in our own 
I books. 

i The same may bo observed of the very few 
I Jewrsh writers, of that and the a4jou]ing 
I perio<1, which liave come down to us. Wha^ 

, ever they omit, or w'hatever difficulties we 
i may find in explaining the omission, they 
I advance no other history of tho transaction 
I than that w hich we ocknowledffe. Josephus, 

I who wrote his Antiquities, or History of the 
! Jews, about sixty years after the oommence- 
i ment of Christianity, in a passage generally 
j admitted as genuine, makes mention of John, 

I under the name of John the Baptist ; that he 
was a pre;iclier of virtue ; that he baptizerl 
his iiroselytos ; that lie w^os well received 
by the people ; tliat he was imprisoned and 
put to deatli by Herod ; and that Herod lived 
m a crinniial cohabitation with Hcrodias, his 
brother’s wife. (Antiq. 1. xviii. cap. v. sect. 
1, 2.) In another {misso^c, allowed by many, 
although not without considerable question 
being moved about it, we hear of James, the 
brother of him who was callc<l Jesus, and of 
I his being put to death.” (Antiq. 1. xx. cap. 
ix. sect. 1.) In a third passage, extwt in 
every copy that remains of Josephus’s History, 
but the authenticity of which has nevertheless 
been long disputed, we have an explicit testi- 
mony to the'sirbstauce of our history igi these 
w'ords : At that time lived Jesus, a wise 

man, if he may be caUod a man, for ho per- 
formed many wonderful works. He was \ 
teacher of such men as received the truth with 
]>1oasure. He drew over to him many Jews 
and Gentiles. This was the Christ ; and when 
I Ihlate, at tlio instigation of the chief men 
j among us, had condemned him to tho cross, 

I they who before bad conceived an affection 
for him, did not cease to adhere to him ; for, 
on the third day, ho appeared to them alive 
a^in ; tho divine prophots having foretold 
these and many wonderful thingt concerning 
him. And the sect of the Christians, so called 
from him, subsists to this time.” f Antiq. 
1. xviii. cap. iii. sect. 3.) Whatever become 
of the eontroversy concerning the ffenuineness 
of this pfumgo; whether Josephus go the 
whole length of our history, which, if the 
. passage be sincere, he does ; or whether he 
I procei^ only a very little way with us, which, 

I , if the passage bo rejected, we confess to be the 
! ! case : still what we asserted is true, that he 
gives no other or difierent history of the sub- 
ij ject fsem ours, no other or diffmnt account 
of the origin of the institution. And I think 
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also that it may with great remm be eoeton- 
ded, either tlmt the fiaasiifo is geoaine^ or that 
the silence of Josephus was For, 

although we should lay aside the ettthority of 
our own bo(»k 8 entirely, yet when Tdeftus, 
who wrote not twenty, ^rhapa not ten years ' 
after Josephus, in liis account of a periM in 
which Josephus was nearly thirty yaam of 
ago, tells us, tliat a vast multitude of Chrla- 
tians were condemned at Rome ; that they 
derived their denomination from Christ, who, 
in the reiffn of Tiberius, was put to death as 
a criminal, by the procurator, Pontius Pilate t 
tliat the superstition had spread not only over 
Judea, the source of tho evil, but hod reached 
Rome also t — when Suetonius, an historian 
contemporary with Tacitus, relates that, in 
the time of Claudius, the Jews wore making 
distorbancQS at Rome. Christus being their 
loader ; and that, during the reign of Nero, 
the Christians were punished ; under both 
which emperors Josenhus lived : when Pliny, 
who wrote his eeleorated epistle not more 
than thirty yean after the publication of 
Josephus's history, found the Christbns in 
such numbers in tho province of Bithyuio, 
as to draw from him a complaint, that tho 
contf^ion had seixed cities, towns, and villa- 
ges, and had so seixed them as to produce a 
general desertion of the public rites ; and 
when, 08 has been already obtuTved, there is 
no reason for imagining that the Christians 
were more numerous m Bithynia than in 
many other parts of the Roman empire ; it 
cannot, 1 should suppose, after this, be be- 
lieved, that the religion, and tho transaction 
upon which it was toundod, were too obscure 
to engage tho attention of Josephus, or to 
obtain a place in his history. Pcrhai >8 ho did 
not know how to represent the business, and 
disposed of his difficulties by passing it over 
in silence. Eusebius wrote the life of Con- 
stai|fiAo, yet omits entirely the most remark- 
able circumstance in that life, the death of 
, his son Crismis ; undoubtedly for the reason 
here given. The reserve of Josephus upon tho 
subject of Christianity appears also in his 
musing ov 0 the banisnment of the Jews by 
Clandnis, which Suetonius, wo have seen, has 
lecorded with an express reference to Christ. 
This is at'least as remarkable os his silence 
about the infants of Bethlehem.^ Be, how- 
I ever, the faeL or the cause of the omission in 
I Jqsephus,^ what it may, no other or difiereut 
liisti^ on the subieet has been given by hha^ 
or is pretended to nave been givem 

• XtrlSNilif bM edOipotod. wid. «i it ihoiSd WMn, kOlSjr 
mougbf w |itDtal»f> not BMM tlMio twwtr difIdiMa jMrtiM 
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4 Tltero to no ooitoB token of ChiiittoBar iA tibf HtohiUL n 
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it oobtaini a tract l>e caltoi Mssliia/ef toiwsbpr 
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But farth» ; the whole series of ChrieiMa 
writers, from the hrsi am of the iastltatkm 
down to the present^ in their discuadons, apo* 
logies, aignnients, opd oontrovende^ proeeed 
upon the general story which our Seriptures, 
contain, and upon ho other. The main faet^ 
the prineipal agenti^ are alike in all. This 
armment will appear to be of great foree^ 
when it is known that we are able to trace 
baok the series of wnters to a oontaet with 
the historical books of the New Testament, 
and to the age of the first emitsanes of the 
religion, and to deduce it, by an unbroken 
continuation, from that end of the train to 
the present. 

The remaining letters of the apostles (and 
what more original than their letters ean we 
have ?) though written without the remotest 
detimi of transmitting the history of Christ, 
or of Christianity, to future ages, or even or 
making it known to their ooutemporari^ 
incidentally disclose to us the following eir- 
cumstancos Christ’s descent and family ; { 
his innocence ; the meekness and gentleness 
of his character (a recognition which goes to 
the wholo Gospel history p his exalted na- 
ture ; his circumcision ; his transfijg^ration ; 
his life of opposition and suffering ; his patience 
and resignation ; the appointment of the 
eucharist, and the manner of it ; his agonv ; 
his confession before Pontius Pilate; nis 
stripes, cnicifixiou, and burial ; his resurrec- 
tion ; ills appearance after it, first to Peter, 
then to the rest of the apostles ; his ascension 
into heaven ; and his designation to be the 
future judge of mankind the stated resi- 
dmice of the apostles at Jerusalem ; the work- 
ing of miracles by the first preachers of the 
Gospel, who were also the hearers of Christ ; ^ 
— ^the successful propamtion of the religion ; 
the persecution of its followers ; the mirucu- 
louB conversion of Piml ; miracles wrought bv 
himself, and alleged in his oontroversim.with 
his adversaries, and in letters to the pemns ' 
amongst whom they were wrought ; finally, 
that roiraeles were the sapw qftm 

In an epi^ bearing the name of Barnabas, 
the companion of Paul, probsk]|||r genuine, 

BMgrtimlih Tftlnad. oftlAMarMO; althoQgfa botti U mm worin 
whm tiM SMUMCcia* 
ptM. CbriMl«ikllY WM on tttf polsl of b«oonilBf,tbo nUsloii of 
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certainly belong^ to that age, ere have the 
sufferings of Christ his choice of apostles and 
their number, his passion, the scarlet robe, the 
vinegar and gall, the mocking and piercing 
the casting lots for his coat, (£p. Bar. c. 7.) 
bk resurrection on the eightn (t.c. tlie first 
day of the week,) (£p. Bm. c. 6.) and the 
commemorative distinction of that day, his 
manifestation after his resurrection, and, 
lastly, his asoenaioD. We have ^so his mtra- 
eles generally but positively referred to hi the 
following' words: "Finally, teaching the 
p^ple of Israel, and doing many wonders and 
signs among them^ he preached to them, and 
showed the exceeding mat love which he bare 
towards them.” &r. c. fi.) 

In an epistle of Clement, a hearer of Saint 
Paul, although written for a purpose remotely 
connected with the Christian liistory, we have 
the resurrection of Christ, and the subsequent 
mission of the apostles, recorded in these satis- 
factory terms ; " The apostles have preached 
to us from our Lord Jesus Christ from God : 
for, having received their command, and being 
thorough assured by Me resutrecHen of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, they went abroad pnolish- 
i^ that the kingdom of God was at hand.” 
(Bp. Clem. Bom. q^xliL) We find noticed 
also, the humility, yet the power of Christ, 
(£p. Clem. Rom. c. xvi.) his descent from 
Abraham, his crucifixion. W e have Peter and 
Paul represented as faithful and righteous 
pillars of the church ; the numerous sufferings 
of Peter ; the bonds, stripes, and stoning of 
Paul, and, more particularly, his extensive 
and unwearied travels. 

In an epistle of Polyoarp, a disciplo of Saint 
John,^ though only a brief hortatory letter, 
we have the humility, patience, sufferings, 
resurrection, and ascension of Christ, together 
with the apostolic character of Saint Paul, 
distinctly recc^uized. (Pol. £p. ad Phil. c. v. 
viik ii. iu.) Of this same father we are also 
assured by Irenssus, that he (Iremeus) had 
heard him relato " what ho had received 
from eye-witpesses concerning the Lord, both 
concerning his miracles and his doctrine.” (Ir. 
ad Flor. ap. Euseb. 1. v. o. 20.) 

In the remaining works of Ignatius, the 
contemporary of Pdvearp, larger than th^ 
of Polycarp, fyet, like those of Polycarp, 
treating of subjects in nowise leading to any 
rocM of the Christian liistorj',) the oc- 
casional allusioiis are pr^rtionably more 
numerous. The descent of Christ from David, 
hit nKdfaer Xarv, his miraculous conception, 
the star at his birth, his baptism by John, the 
reason assigned fot it, his appw to the 
prophets^ w mntment poured on his headL 
nis aofferhmnnder Pontius Pilate and Herod 
the tthagm, his rosnmetion, the Lord’s day 
called pad kept in eonunemoratkm of it, and 
the ppriwiist, in both itsparts-^eie unenuivo- 
caliyiefiiired to. UponthereBumctieiiytibis 
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writer is eves droumstafitiaU He mentions 
the ^wstW eating and drinking with Christ 
after ho had risen, their feeling and their 
liandling him ; feom which last cireuinstanee 
Ignatius raises this just rdieetion : " Th<^ 
believed, being convinced both b^ lus flesh and 
spirit ; for this cause, thef despised deatfi, 
and were found to be above it/’ (Ad Symr. 
e. Hi.) 

Q,uadratu8, of the same ago with Ignatius, 
has hift us the following noble testimony : — 
“ The works of our Saviour were always con- 
spicuous, for they were real ; both those that 
were healed, and those that were raisod from 
the dead ; who were seen not only when they 
were he^ed or, raised but for a long time 
afterwards ; not only whilst ho dwelt on this 
earth, but also after his departure^ and for a 
good wdiile after it, insomuch that some of 
them have reached to our times.** (Ap. Euseb. 
H. E. lib. IV. c. 3.) 

Justin Martyr came little more than thirty 
years after Q,iiadratus. From Justin’s works, 
which are still extant, might be collected a 
tolerably complete account of Christ’s life, 
in all points r^reeing with that which is 
delivered in our Scriptures ; taken, indeed, in 
a great measure, from those Scriptures, but 
still proving that this account, and no other, 
was the account known and extant in that 
age. The miracles, in particular, which form 
the part of Christ’s history most material to 
be traced, stand fully and distinctlv reompiked 
in the following passage ; — " He healed those 
who had been blind, and deaf, and lame, from 
their birth ; causing, by his word, one to 
leap, another to hear, and a third to see ; md 
by raising the dead, and making them to live, 
he induct, by his works, the men of that 
age to know him,” (Just. Dial, cum Tryph. 
p. 283. cd. Thirl.) 

It is unnccessf^ to carry these citations 
lower, because the history, after this time, 
occurs in ancient Chrstian writings as fami- 
liarly as it is wont to do in modern sermons: 
— occurs always the same in substance, and 
always that which our evangelists represent* 

This is not only true of those writings of 
Christians, wliich are genuine, and of acknow- 
ledged authority ; but it b, in a great measure, 
true of ail their ancient writings which re- 
main : although some of these may have been 
erroneously ascribed to authors to whom they 
did not belong, or may contain false aeooniit^ 
or may appear to be undceenring of eredit, or 
neveriiHleed to have obtained any. Whatever 
fables ih^ have mixed with tm narrative^ 
they preserve the material parts, the leadhy 
facta^ as we have them ; and sofer as they do 
tills, although they be evidesnoe of notaiHf 
dse, they are evidence that these pointi erm 
/jred, were received and keknowledlged by aR 
Christians in tiie ages in wUkh tfae books 
were written* At le^ it may be assertedr 


that in the places where we were most Bkely 
to meet with such thiiiga, if sttcli thfaigi had 


existed, no relics appear of any story i 
tially dUbrent from the present; as the cause 
or as the pretence W the institutiosu 
Now, ituLt the original story, the story de- 
liver^ by the fint preachers of the institution^ 
should have died away so entirely as to haoe 
left no record or memorial of Its existence, 
although so many ttSiords and memorials of 
the time and transaction remain ; and that 
another story should have stepp^ into its 
place, and gained exclusive possession of the 
belief of all who professed themselves disciples 
of the institution, is beyond any example of 
the corruption of even oral tradition, and stiU 
less eonsikent with the experience of written 
history ; and this improbability, which is very 
great, 18 rendered still greater by the redeetion, 
that no such eiumge as tho oblivion of one 
story, and the substitution of another, took 
place in any future period of the Christian ora. 
Christianity bath travelled through dark and 
turbulent ages ; nevertheless, it came out of 
the cloud and the storm such, in substance, as 
it entered in. Many additions wore made to 
tho primitive history, and these entitled to 
dilTerent degrees of credit ; many doctrinal 
errors also were from time to time grafted 
into the public creed ; but still the original 
story remained, and remained the same. In 
ail its principed parts, it lias been fixed from 
the banning. 

ThMly, The religious rites and usages 
that prevailed amongst tho early disciples of 
Christianity were such as belonged to, and 
sprung out of, tho narrative now in eur 
hands ; which accordancy shows, tiiat it was 
the narrative upon which these persons acted, 
and which they bod received from their 
teachers. Our account makes the Founder of 
the reliigion direct that his disciples should be 
baptiCM : wo know that tho first Christians 
were baptized. Our account makes him 
direct tiiat they should hold religious assem- 
blies: wej.fliid that they did hold religious 
assemblies. Our accounts nudm the apostles 
assemble uiKm a stated day of the week : we 
find, and that from inforpiatkm perfectly 
independent of our acoounts, that the Chris- 
tians of the first century did observe stated 
days of assembling. Our histories record the 
itiititutioii of the rite which wc call the Lord’s 

ft SumKS^ and a command to repeat it in per* 
nenati jnecesskm ; we find amongst the early 
lBirMaii% tibe celebration of tius rite univer- 
il^indeed| we find, concorri^ in all 
abenro-mentioned observanoes, C&!istiaii 
sodetiea of many diflbrent nations and lull* 
fMgaa^ removed finom one another by a great 
distiuoedf pbwc; anddissCmttHude irfnmti 
It is also extremely tmdnrial to 
tbere is no roesn fer insbinating ibid <mr 
books were febrieaied wtlli a itudious acoom- 
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modation to the us^es which obtained at the 
time they wore written ; that the anthore of 
the books found the ns^es estabUshod^ and 
, framed the story to account for their onginaL 
j The Scripture aocountCb ospfidally of the Lord's 
, Supper, are too short and cursory, not to say 
\ too obscure, and, in this view, deheienf^ to 
< allow a place for any such suspicion.^ 

I Amongst the proofs of the truth of our pro- 
I TOsition, namely, that *the story which we 
' nave aoti; is, in substance^ the story which the 
Christians liarl Mea, or, in other word% that 
the accounts in our Gospels are, as to their 
principal parts at least, the accounts which 
I the anomies and originol teachers of the reli- 
I gion aelivercd, one arises from ot^erving that 
I it appears by the Gospels themselves, that the 
stoiy was public at the time ; tliat the Chris* 

I tian community was already in possession of 
the substance and principal parts of the narra- 
tive. The Gospels were not tlie original 
cause of the Christian history being believed, 
but wore themselves among the oousequencos 
of tliat belief. This is expressly affirmed by 
Saint Luke, in tliis brief, but, as 1 think, very 
important and instructive, preface : ** Foras- 
much (says the evangelist) as many liavo 
taken in hand to set forth in order a declara- 
tion of those things ir/iirA are most surely 
helieued amonyst us, even as they delivered them 
unto us, which, from the beginning, were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word ; it seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect undor- 
staiiding of all things from the very first, to 
write unto thee, in order, most excellent 
Theophllus, that thou mightest know'’ the 
certainty of those things wherein thou hast been 
instructed” This short introduction testifies, 
that the substance of the history which the 
evangelist was about to write, was already 
believed by Christimis ; that it was believed 
upon the declarations of eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word ; that it fornliod the 
account of their religion in which Christians 
were instracte<l ; that the office which the 
historian proposed to himself, wgs to trace 
I each particular to its origin, and to fix the 
^ certainty of many things which the reader 
I luui before heard of. In Saint John's Gospel, 
the same point appears hence, that tliere are 
some principal facts to which the historian 
refiirs, but which he does not relate. A re- 
markable instance of this kind is the ascen- 
sion, which is not mentioned by Saint John 
in its plaoe^ at the conclusion of his history, 
but which ie plainly referred to in the fol- 
lowing words : What and if you shall see the 
Son of man ascend up where he was before V* 

a hn, vi, CSi; also iii. 13, and xvi, 28.) 
d still more positively in the words which 

wlioUeoii^wwint to Vmt wMM hw >» ty oom- 
«l«an Scriptare ucemea of the Ctariitli^ rites eboee 
smmngmf wtth the mlmiie end dNUtniieiitiel wrecUeoi oon- 
WMt^pNiiiidedepMoie^ 

#lni«tw«rv»iluiki UiodWi^betiiettntrSheBdfa^ 


tieiDee betneen 


Christ, according to our evangelist, spoke to 
Maiy after his resurrection, “ Touch me not, 
for I am not vet ascended to my Father : but 
go unto my nretbr^ and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
unto my God and your God,” (John, xx. 17.) 
This can only be accounted for by the sup- 
position that Saint John wrote under a sen so 
of the notoriety of Christ's ascension, amongst 
those by whom his book was likely to be 
read. The same account must tdso be^givcn 
of Saint Matthew’s omission of the sainc ini-" 
portaiitfact. The thing was very well knoy n, 
and it did not occur to the historian, that it 
was necessary to add any particulars conceni- 
ing it. It agrees also with this solution, and 
with no other, that neither Matthew nor John 
disposes of the person of our Lord in any 
maimer whatever. Other intimations in Saint 
John's Gospel of the then general notoriety of 
the story are the following : His manner of 
introducing his narrative (i. 16,) “John bare 
witness of liim and cried, sayinj^' — evidently 
presupposes that his readers knew who John 
was. His rapid parenthetical reference to 
Joiin’s imprisonment, “ for John was not yet 
cast into prison, (iii. 24,) could only come 
from a writer whoso mind was in the habit 
of considering John's imprisonment as per- ^ 
fectly notorious. The description of Andrew | 
by the addition “Simon Peter's brother,” 
(John, i. 40,) takes it for granted, that Simon 
Peter was well known. His name had not 
been mentioned before. The evangelist's 
noticing (John, xxi. 24) the prevailing mis- 
construction of a discourse whtcli Christ held 
with the beloved disciple, proves that the 
characters and the discourse were already 
public. And the observation which these 
mstances afford, is of equal validity for the 
purpose the present argument, whoever 
wore the authors of the histories. 

These^r circumstances ; — first, the recog- 
nition of the account in its principal parts, by 
a series of succeeding writers ; secondly, the > 
total absence of any account of the origin of 
the religion substantially different from ours ; ' 
thirdly, the early and extensive prevalence of 
rites and institutions which result from our ; 
acoouut ; fourthly, our account bearing, in its ‘ 
conetrudioti, proof that it is an account of Ij 
facts which were known and believed at the j 
time : are sufficient, I conceive, to support an i 
assurance, that the story which we have now, 
is, in general, the story which Christians had 
at the beginning. I say la gwral ; by which 
term 1 mean, that it is the same in its texture, 
and in its imnolpal facts. For instance, 1 
make no doubt, for the reasons above stated, 
but tliat Uie resurrection of tlie Founder of 
the religion was always a part of the Christian 
story. ^ Nor can a doubt of this remain upon 
the mind of any one who nefieots that the > 
lesurreotion is, in some fiffm or other, asserted, I 
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I referred to, or warned, in every Clirktian 
! writing, of every description, iVluch hath 
* come down to us. 

And if our evidence stopped here, we should 
havea strong case to olier : for we should have 
to allege, that in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, 
a a'rtaiu number of persons set about an 

I I attempt of establishing a new religion in the 
i| world : in the pro^ution of which purpose, 
j they voluntarily encountereil great dangers, 
! j undertook great labours, sustained great suffer- 

■ for a miraculous story, which they 

! published wherever they came ; and that the 
: resurrection of a dead man, whom during his 
! life they liad followed and accompanied, was 
I a constant part of this story. I know nothing 
in the above statomeiit which can, with any 
‘ appearance of reason, be disputed ; and I know 
! nothing, in tlio history of the human species, 
' similar to it. 


jj CHAPTER VIIL 

I TfuTf IS sflUsJtutnry Chat many, prq/enrfng^ to fte 

{ j ot'u/nifU ir/tiurss<es o/ iJw Christian aiiriuLs^ paiiml thtir tfwi 
[ »n laimi/ s, danyifrs, aiul sujpTmnys, viAuntarify wultrijme in 
j alUatatwn a/ the ai-tounis trhieh they dehrerfd. and svlety in 
I consfifuenrr af their beJi‘fo/ those accounts / and that they tdso 
i submitted, ft om. the same moti ves, to new ruUs ofeandueU 

I That the story wliioh we have now is, in 
> the main, the htory which the apostles pub- 
; lished, is I think, nearly c<»rtain from the 
J coijsidemtiona which liaVe been prqiosed* 

! But whether, when we com© to the particulars, 

I and the detail of the riarmtive, the historical 
books of the Testament be deserving of 
' credit as histories, so tliat a fact ought to 1)0 
I accounted true, because it is found in them ; 

I or whether they are entitled to bo considercKl 
, as reprcjKmtiiig the accounts, w'hich, true or 
I false, the apoi^tlos published, — whether their 
I authority, in either of these views, can ^ 
I trusted to, is a point which necessarily do- 
! pends upon what w© know of the books, and 
> of their authors. 

I Now% in treating of this part of our argu^ 

I mout, the first and most material observa- 
• tion u])on the subject is, that such was the 
i situation of the authors to w'hom tlio four 
Gospels are ascribed, that if any one of the 
four be genuine, it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose. Hi© received author of the first, was an 
original apostle and emissary of religion. 
The received author of the second was an 
inhabitant of Jerusalem at the time, to whose 
house the apostles were wont to teaort^ and 
himself an attoiidant upon one of the most 
eminent of that number. Tlie received author 
of the third, was a stated companion and 
fellow-traveller of the most active of all the 
teachers of the religion, and, m the course of 
his travels, frequently in the society of the 
original apostles. The received author of the 
fourth, as well as of the first, was one of these 
iqiostled. No stress evidmee of the truth 
i e 


of a history tan arise from the Bituatio!|ot 
> the historian, than what Is here olfistod. we 
j authors of all the histories lived at the thtte 
I and upon the spot. The authors of two/ of 
1 the histories were present at many ol thO 
scenes which they desoaibe ; eye-witnosita of 
the facta ear-witnesses of me disoomaeit 
writing from personal knowledge anA reo^ 
lection; and, what strengthens thSrtesthn^^ 
writing upon a subject m which thrir Mtm 
were deeply engaged, *and iu which, as tlMfy 
must liave been very firequoiitly rqieating tliO 
accounts to others, the passages of the history 
would bo kept continually alive in their 
memory. Whoever reads the Gospels (and 
tliey ought to l>© rciwl for this particular pur- 
jxise) will find iu tliem not merely a general 
affirmation of miraculous lowers, but aetailed 
circumstantial accounts of miracles, with 
specifications of time, place, and persons ; and 
those accounts many and various. In the 
Gosjiels, therefore, which bear the names of 
Matthew and John, these narratives, if they 
really proceeded from thesumon, must either 
bo true, as far as the fidelity of human recol- 
lection is usually to be depended upon, that 
Is, must be true in substance, and in tlieir 
principal parts (which Is wiffielent for the 
purpose of proving a supernatural Money,) or 
they must bo wilful ana meditated mlsehoods. 
Yet the writers who fabricated and uttered 
these falsehoods, if they be such, are of the 
number of those who, unless the whole eon- 
texture of the Christian story be a dream, 
sacrificed their case and safety in the cause 
and (pr a purpose the most Inconsistent that 
IS possible with dishonest intentions. They 
were villains for no end but to teach honesty, 
and martyrs without the Icuet prospect of 
honour or advantage. 

The Gospels wmeh bear the name of Mark 
and Luke, although not the namtivos of eye- 
witoesiei, ar& if genuine, removed from toat 
otily 4 >y one iwgree. They are the narratives 
of contemporary writers, of writers themselves 
mixing with the business ; one of the two 
probably living in the place which was the 
principal scene of action ; both living in 
habits of society and correspondence with 
i\\<m who had b^n present at the transactions 
which they relate. The latter of them accor- 
dingly telhi us (and with apparent sincerity, 
because he tells it without pretending to per- 
sonal knowledge, and witliout claiming for his 
work greater authority than belonged to It,) 
that the things which were believed atno ngaf 
Cfamtians, came from Uiose who firom^s 
beginning were eye-witnesses and mhnbtefeiiel 
the word ; that he had traced aceounti Ip 
their source ; and that he was pr^p^lw le 
instruct his reader in the eertrad? 
things which be telated.’ Yei^lswk^iifigiei 
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lie so close to thoir facts ; verjr few hiitorieiM 
are so nearly connected with the siihileet of 
their narrative, or possess anidi means of 
authentic information, as these. 

The situation of the writers applies to the 
truM of the faots which they record. But at 
present we use their testimony to a point 
somewhat short of this, namely, that the facts 
recorded in the Gospels, whether tme or lalso, 
are the ihets, and the s^ of facts, which the 
ori^nal preachers of the religion allege* 
Strictly speaking, 1 am concerned only to 
show, that what the Gospels contain is the 
same os what the apostles preached. Now, 
how stands the proof of this^point ? A set of 
men went about the world publishing a story 
composed of miraculous accounts (for miracu- 
lous from the very nature and exigency of the 
ease they must nave been,} and, u^n the 
strength of these accounts, <^led upon man- 
kind to quit the religions in which they had 
been educated, and to take up, thenceforth, a 
new system of opinions, and new rules of 
action. What is more in attestation of these 
accounts, that is, in support of an institution 
of which these accounts were the foundation, 
is, that the same men voluntarily exposed 
themselves to harassing and ner{)etual labours, 
dangers, and sulferings. Wo want to know 
what these accounts were. We have the 
particulars, that is, many particulars, from 
two of their own number. We have them 
from an attendant of one of the number, and 
who, there is reason to believe, was an inhabi- 
tant of Jerusalem at the time. We have 
them from a fourth writer, who accomji^ied 
the most laborious missionary of the institution 
in his travels ; who, in the course of these 
travels, was frequently brought into the 
society of the rest ; and who, let it be observed, 
begins his narrative by telling us that he is 
awut to relate the things which had been 
delivered by those who were ministo* of the 
word, and eye-witnesses of the facts. do 
not know what information can be more 
satisfactory than this. We may, perhaps, 
perceive the force and value of it more sensibly, 
if wo reflect how requiring we should have 
been if we had wanted it. Supposing it to be 
sufiicieiitly proved, that the religi^ now pro- 
fessed among us, owed its original to the 
preaching and ministry of a number of men, 
who, about eighteen centuries ago, set forth 
in the world a new system of raiglous opi- 
nions, founded upon certain extmofdiiuuy 
things whi^di they related of a wondeiful 
person who had appeared in Judea ; suppose 
It to be also suffisiently proved, that, in the 
course and proseemtioB of their minisliy, these 
men had subjected thems^ves to eactreme 
hardships, fatigue, and peril ; but suppoaellto 

hlf JWe of Commoduir ** Xhiio CoSovInillvtlle 
not nom ih« of oUioii. but Snun msf ovn SaowMSw wS 
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aeooimti whidi they published had not been 
eommitted to writing till some ages after 
their time8,^or at least that no histories, but 
what had been composed some ages afterwards, 
had readied our hands ; we should liavo said, 
and with reason, that we were willing to 
bdieve these men under the circumstances in 
which they delivered their testimony, but 
that We did not, at thifi day, know with 
sufficient evidence what their testimony was : 
had we received the particulars of it from 
any of their own uumW, from any otJtligs® 
who lived and conversed with them, from any 
of their hearers, or even from any of their 
contemporaries, we should have had some- 
thing to rely upon. Now, if our books be 
genuine, we have all these. We have the 
very sf^es of information wliiclL as it 
appears to me, our imagination would have 
carved out for us, if it biui boon wanting. 

But I have said, that, if amf <me of the four 
Gospels be genuine, we have not only direct 
historical testimony to the point wo intend 
for, hut testimony W^hich, so far as that point 
is concerned cannot reasonably be rejected. 
If the first Gospel was really written by 
Matthew, we have the narrative of one of the 
number, from which to judge what were the 
miracles, and the kind of muraoles, which the 
apostles attributed to Jesus. Although, feur 
ammont’s sake, and only for argument's 
sake, we should allow that this Gospel had 
been erroueously ascribed to Matthew ; yet, if 
the Gospel of Saint John be genuine, the ob- 
servation holds with no less strength. Again, 
although the Gospels both of Matthew and 
John could be supposed to be spurious, yet, if 
the Gospd of Saint Luke were truly the com- 
position of that person, or of any person, be 
nis name what it might, who was actually in 
the sttuation in which the author of that 
Gospel professes himself to bavc^J^n ; or if the 
Gospel which bears the name m Mark really 
proceeded fmm him ; we still, even upon the 
lowest supposition, possess the accounts of one || 
writer at least, who was not only con tempo- |j 
rary with the aperies, but associated with 
them in their ministry ; which authority 
seems sufficient, when the question is simply 
what it was which these apostles advanced. 

1 think it material to have this well noticed. 
The New Testament contains a great number 
of distinct writings, the g^uineness of any 
one of whicb is funiost siiffieient to prove the 
tmth of the religbn: it contains, however, 
four distinct hktmes, the genuineness of any 
one of which is perfectly siSirieDt. If,there- 
foce^ we must be considered as imcounteriiig 
^ risk of error in assigniiig the authors <n 
our boQk% we are entitled to the advantage of 
mmsaogr separate probabilities. And although 
It shouM appear that some of the evangelists 
had assn lud used each otber'a works, this 
whilst iirabtn||h» indeed 
f 
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chamctera as testhnonna; stiietljr lodqNNMlaot* 
diminishes, I eonceive^ little^ Mm ihAt 
separate authority (by whkh I mean IIm 
authority of any one that is muine,) or 
their mutual confirmatios. For let the moat 
disadvantageous supposiUon posstUb ^ made 
eonoeming them : let it be allowed) what I 
should have no mat diffieulty in admlttinp, 
that Mark compiM his hktmy almost entire^ 
from those of Matthew and Lake ; and let ft 
also for a moment be suppcned that these | 
not, in fact, written W Matthew 
and Luke ; yet, if it be true that Mark, a eon* 
temporary of the apostles, living in habits of 
society with the apostle^ a mlow-trav^ler 
and fellow-labourer with some of them ; if, I 
say, it bo true that this person made the eom- 
pilation, it follows, that the writings from 
which he made it existed in the time of the 
apostles, and not only so^ but that they were 
tnen in such esteem and credit, a com- 
panion of the apostles formed a history out of 
them. Lot the Gospel of Mark be called an 
epitome of that of l^tthew ; if a person in 
tho situation in which Mark is ascribed to 
have been, actually made tho epitome, it 
affords the strongest possible attestation to the 
character of the original. 

Again, parallelisms in sentences, in words, 
and in tho order of words, have been traced 
out between tho Gospel of Matthew and that 
of Luke ; which concurrence cannot easily be 
explained otherwise than by supposing, either 
tliat Luke had consulted Matthew’s mstory, 
or, what appears to me in nowise incredible, 
that minutes of some of Christ's discourses, as 
well as brief memoirs of some pamges of his 
life, had been committed to wTiting at the 
tiino ; and that such written account had by 
both authors been occasionally admitted into 
their histories. Either supposition is perfectly 
consistent with the acknowledged formation 
of Saint Luke’s narrative, who profess^ not 
to write os an eye-witness, but to have inves- 
tirated the original of every account which he 
drivers; in other words to have collected 
them from such documents and testimonies, 
as he, who had the best op^rtunities of 
making inquiri^ judged to to authentic. 
Therefore, allowing that this writer also, in 
some instances, borrowed from the Gospel 
which wo call Matthew’s, and ooco more 
allowing, for the sake of stating tho argument, 
that that Gospel was not the production of the 
author to whom we ascribe it ; yet still we 
have, in Saint Luke’s Gospel, a hiatiny^ given 
by a writer immediately eonuected with the 
transaction, with the witnesses of it, with the 
persons engaged in it, and composed from 
materials which that person, thus situated, 
deemed to be safe sources of tnlelligenee ; in 
other woi^ whatever supporition be made 
o o n cc a m ing any or all the other Gospels, if 
Saint Luke’s Gospel be genuine, we have If 


a orediUe evidenoe of the poh^t which we 
maintain* 

’J^e Gosnei acocMrdhig <0 SMnt 
to be^wid i> IumdAi 
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we are to consider their aggregate authority. 
Now, there is in the evangelic history a 


mode of reading the Seripi 
causes us to overlook. Woe 


any wise rating to the histo^ of Christ, is 
read to us out ox the epistle ox Clemens Re* 
manus, the epistles of Ignatius, of Polycarp, 
or from any other writing of that age, we 
are immediately sensible of the confirmation 
which it affords to the Scripture account. 
Here is a new witness. Now, if we had been 
accustomed to read the Gospel of Matthew 
alone, and had known that of Luke only as 
the generality of Christians know tho writings 
of the apostolical fathers, that is, had known 
that Buen a writing was extant and acknow* 
lodged ; when we came for tho first time to 
look into what it contained, and found many 
of the facts which Matthew recorded recorded 
aiso*tliere, many other fiiets of a similar nature 
added, and ^rougbout the whole work the 
same general series of trantaetions stated, and 


apprehend that we should feel our minds 
stroniriy impressed by this discovery of fresh 
evideTOO. we shouhi fool a renewal of tho 
same sentiment in first reading tho Gospel of 
eoAHt John. That of Saint Mark pcrliaps 
would strike us as an abridgment of the his- 
tory with which wo were already acquainted ; 
but we should naturally reflect, tliat if that 
history was abridged by sudi a person aa 
!^rk, or by any peracm of so early an age, it 
afibrdecl one of the highest possible attesta- 
tions to the value of tlm work. This succes- 
sive disdeBure of giroof would leave us assured, 
that there must have been at least some 
reality in a story whidi not ono, but many, 
taken in haiul to commit to writing. 
The veary existence of four separate his^xies 
wo^d eatbiy us that the subject had a fWn- 
dation ; and when, amidst the variety which 
the dl^rent infonnation of the 
writers had soppHed to their eeeonnts, A 
which their different choice and jndgment in 
selecting thdr materials had produced, we 
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many facts to stand the same in all ; 
of these facts, at least, we should conclude, 
that they wore fixed in their credit and piib- 
licity. if, after this, we should come to the 
knowledge of a distinct history, and that also 
of the same age with the rest, taking up the 
subject where the others had left it, and car- 
I rvjing on a narrative of the effects produced in 


the world by the extraordinarv causes of 
which we had already been informed, .and 
which effects subsist at 'this day, we should 
think tho reality of the original story in no 
little degree established by this supplement. 
If subsequent inauiries should bring to our 
knowledge, one alter another, letters written 
by some of the principal agents in the busi- 
ness. upon the business, and during the time 
of their activity and concern in assuming 
all along and recognizing the original story^, 
agitating tlie questions that arose out of it, 
pressing the obligations which resulted from 
it, giving advice and directions td those who 
acted upon it ; I conceive that we should find, 
in eveiy one of these, a still farther support 
to the conclusion we had formed. At present, 
the weight of this successive confinnation is 
in a great measure unperceived by us. The 
evidence does not ^pear to us what it is ; for 
being from our infancy accustomed to regard 
the Now Testament 48 one book, we see in it 
only one testimony. The whole occurs to us 
as a Mngle evidence ; and its different parts, 
not as distinct attestations, but os different 
portions only of tho same. Yet in this con- 
ception of the subject^ we are certainly mis- 
taken ; for the very discrepancies among^tho 
several documents which form our volume 
prove, if all other proof wore wanting, that in 
tlieir original composition they were separate, 
and most of them independent productions. 

If we dispose our ideas in a different order, 
the matter stands thus : Whilst the transac- 
tion was recent, and tlio original witnesses 
were at hand to relate it, and whilst the 
apostles were busied in proaiDhing and travel- 
ling, in collecting disciples, in forming and 
regulating seeieties of converts, in supporting 
themselves agidpat opposition ; whilst they 
exercised their minist^ under the harassings 
of frequent persecution, and in a state 
aSmosi continual alami, it is not, probable 
in this engaged, anxious, and unsiettled 
eotmRioii of life, they would think imme- 
dittUfy of writing histortea ^ the information 
of the public or of posterity,* But it is itery 
probable, tiiattomcigendni might draw fh>m 
wme of them oecaaioiia] Isttm upon the sub- 
ject of their mission toeonvmts, or to sodetios 
of eonvertfi^ wHh which they were connected ; 


I or that they might addren written discourse 
and exhortations to the disdples of the insti- 
tution at large, which would be received and 
read with a respect proportioned to the cha- 
racter of the writer. Accounts in tlie mean- 
time would get abroad of the extraordinary 
things that had been passing, written with 
different degrees of information and correct- 
ness. The extension of the Christian society, 
which could no longer be instructed by a per^ 
sonal intercourse with the apostles, and the 
]x>ssible circulation of imperfect or erro neous 
narratives, would soon teach some amongst 
them the expediency of sending forth authen- 
tic memoirs of tho life and doctrine of their 
Master. When accounts appeared authorized 
by tho name, and credit, and situation of the 
writers, recommended or recognized by the 
apostles and first preachers of the religion, or | 
found to coincide with what tho apostles and 
first preachers of the religion had taught, 
other accounts would fall into disuse and ne- 
glect ; whilst these, maintaining their repu- 
tation (as. if genuine and well-founded, they 
would do; under the test of time, inquiry, 
and contradiction, might be expected to make 
their way into the hands of Christians of all | 
countries of tho world. I 

This seems the natural progress of the 
business ; and with this the records in our | 
possession, and the evidence concerning them, | 
correspond. We have remaining, in the first | 
place, many letters of tho kind above de- | 
scrib^, which have been preserved with a 
care and fidelity answering to the resj^ect 
with which wc may suppose that such letters | 
would be received. But as these letters were | 
not written to prove the truth qf tho Chris- | 
tian religion, in tho sense in which we regard 
that question ; nor to convey information of j 
facts, of which those to whom the letters were j 
written had been previously informed ; we 
are not to look in them for any thing more I 
than ipcidental allusions to the Christian his- 1 
tory. We are able, however, to gather from 
these documents various particular attestations 
which have been already enumerated ; and ; 
this is a species of written evidence, as far as ; 
it goes, in tlie highest degree satisfactory, and 1 
in point of time perhaps tho fij^. But for I 
our more cireumst^tial information, we have, i 
in the next place, five direct Aii/anet, bearing 1 
the names of persons acouainted. by their 1 


the names of persons acouainted. by their 
situation, with the truth 01 what tnev relate, 
and three of them purporting, in the very 
body bf the narrative, to be written by such 
persons ; of which bodes we know, that some 
were is the hands of those who were contm- 
poieries of the apostles, and that in the age 
immediately posterior to that, they were m 
the haad^ we may say^ of every one, and 
Teeeiveit by Christians with so much respect 
and dB^iic% as to be constantiy quoted and 
reSmM to by them, without any doubt of 
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t hr truth of their ficoounts. They were treated 
as such iiistorics, proceeding from such autho- 
rities, might expect to be treated. In tlio 
pn’face to one of our histories, wo have inti- 
mations left us of the existence of soiiio 
aiicioTit accountv uu* nuwr lost. There 

nothing in this circumstaneo that can tmr- 
pri'te us. It to be exnecttxl, from tlie 
inagnitiido and novelty of tne occasion, that 
•'Uoli accounts would swarm. When better 
accounts came forth, those died away. Our 
hi«.torics supei^odod others. They 
soon aequimi a character and established a 
reputation which docs not appear to have 
hclongtMl to any other : that, at least, can bo 
provcci concerning thorn, w-hich cannot be 
proved concerning any other. 

, But to return to the point which lod to 
thove reflections. By considering our records 
j in eitlier of the two views in which wo have 
repren'iitod thorn, we shall perceive tliat wo 
possess a cvlUchon of prooft^ and not a naked 
or solitary testimony ; and that tho written 
I evidence is of such a’ kind, and comes to us in 
1 such a state, os the natural order and progress 
ii of things, in tho infancy of tlio institution, 
might be expected to ]>rodu<'c. 

' Thirdly, The genuineness of the historical 
books of tho Now Testament is undoubtedly 
a point of importance, because tho strength of 
their evidence is augmented by our know- 
ledge of the situation of their authors, their 
' relation to tho subject, and the part which 
, they sustained in the transaction : and tiio 
I testimonies which wo are able to produce, 

I coiii ])080 a firm ground of persuasion, tliat the 

I Gospels were written by the persona whoso 
M names they hear. Nevertheless, 1 must be 

I I allowed to state, tliat to the argument which 
*1 I am endeavouring to maintain, this point is 
I not essential ; I mean, so essential^ as that tho 

I fate of tho argument depends upon it, Tho 

I I question before us is, whether tho Gospols 
I exhibit tho story which the apostles and first 
I emissaries of the religion published, and for 
‘ which they actc'd and suffered in the manner 
I in wliieb, for some miraculous story or other, 
j they did act and suffer. Now, let us suppose 
j that we possessed no other information con- 
I ceriiing these books than that they wore 
I written early diseiples of Qnistianity ; 

that they were knorni and read during the 
I time, or near the time, of the original apostles 
I of the religion ; that by ChrMane whom the 
apostles instructed, by societies of Christians 
which the apostles founded, these books were 
< recatfedf (by which term received^ I mean, 
that they were believed to contain authentic 
I accounts of the transactions upmi which the 
religion rested, and accounts which were 
aceonUngly used, iwnsa^ relied uihm),) 

> this reception would be a valid proof 
'i these books, whoever were tho authors of 
themf^must hare accorded with what the 
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apostles taught. A reception by the first race , 
of rjiristians, is erldence that they agreed 
with what the first teacliers of the religion 
delivered. In jiarticular, if ttay had nut 
agreed with what tho apostles ibemselves 
preached, how could they have gained oreillt 
in churches and societies which tho apusties 
established 7 

Now, the fact of their early existoucNP^ and 
not only of their ^exibtctiec, but their reputa- 
tion, is made out by some ancient testimonies 
which do not happen to specifv the names of 
the wnters ; add to widen, wlmt hath boon 
already hinted, that two out of tlio four Gos« 
pels contain averments in the l>ody of tiio 
history, which, though they do not disdose 
tho names, fix the time and situation of tho 
authors, namely, ^hat one was written by an 
eyewitness of tho sufferings of Christ, the « 
other by a cotitomp<^ry of tho apostles. Ill 
tho Gospel of Saint John, (xix. fffi,) after 
describing the crucifixion, with the noHieuW 
circumstance of piercing Christ’s side with a 
8{)ear, the historian oddesas for himself, ‘*and 
he that saw it bore record ; and his record Is 
true, and ho knoweth that ho t4iith true, that ye 
might believe.” Again, (xxi. 24,) after relat- 
ing a conversation which passed between Peter 
and tlio disoiplo,” as It is there expressed, 

** w hoiTi J esus loved,” it is added, ** thu is the 
disciple which tostifieth of those thingSL and 
wrote these things.” This testimony, let it 
bo remarked, is not the less worthy oi regard, i 
because it is, in one view. Imperfect. Th4 
imino is not mentionod ; which, If a fraudulent 1 
mirpose had biMm intended, would have been [ 
done. I'ho third of our present Gos|>cls pur- [ 
jiorts to have been written by tho person who I 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles ; in which lat- i 
ter history, or rather latter part of tho same i 
history, the author, by using in various ploees ' 
the first person plural, declares himself to have { 
beeiaa ooutempoTary of all, and a companion of 
onS, of the original preachers of thoreligioti. 
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forgetting what credit is due to tlie New Tes- 
tament in its capacity of cumulative eyidence ; 
we now proceed to state the proper and ^iph 
tinct proofs, which show not only the general 
v^ue of those records^ but their specific 
authority, and tlie high probability there is, 
that they actually came from the persons whose 
names they bear. 

There are, however, a few preliminary 
reflections by which wo may draw up with 
more regularity to tho propositions upon 
I which the close and particular discussion of 
tho subject depends. Of which nature are 
tho following : 

I. We are able to produce a great number 
of ancient manuscripts, found in many diffe- 
rent countries, and in countries widely distant 
from each other, all of them anterior to the 
art of printing, some certainly seven or eight 
liundred years old, and somo which have been 
preserved probably abofio a thousand years. * 
Wo have also many ancient versiona of these 
books, and somo of them into languages whioh 
are not at present, nor for many ages have 
been, spoken in any part of the world. The 
oxistenco of these manuscripts and versions 
roves that the Scriptures were not the pro- 
uotion of any modern contrivance. It does 
< away also tlio uncertainty whioh hangs over 
such publications as tho works, real or pre- 
tended, of Ossian and Rowley, in which tho 
editors are challenged to produce their manu- 
scripts, and to show where they obtained 
their copies. Tho number of manuscripts, far 
exceeding those of anv other book, and their 
wide dispersion, afibru an argument, in soi;^ 
measure to tho senses, that the Scriptures 
anciently, in like maimer as ot this day, were 
more read and sought after than any other 
l)ook8, and that also in many different coun- 
tries. Tho greatest part of spurious Christian 
writings are utterly lost, the rest preserved by 
some single manuscript. There is weiglitalso 
in Dr Bentley’s observation, that the ^w 
Tostamout has suffered less injuir by the 
errors of transcribers, tlian the works of any 
profane author of the same size and antiquity ; 
that is, there never was any writing, in the 
preservation and purity of which the world 
was so interested or so carefhL 

II. An argument of great weight with those 
who are judges of the proofs upon whioh it is 
founded, and capable, through their testimony, 
of being addressed to every understanding, is 
I that which arises from the style and language 
of tho New Testament. It is just such a 
lurigiiago as might bo expected from tho 
apostles, from persons of their age and iii 
their situation, and from no other persons. 
It is the stylo neither of classic authors, nor 
of the ancient Christian fathers^ but Greek 
coming from men of Hebrew or|gm ; abound- 

1 The ItexandriAn niiiniieeripi. now fti the Britlah Miuiois, 

. enu writtan probebljr in the fourth or Ofth ce&toiy 


ing, that is, with Hebraic and Syriac idioms, | 
such as would naturally be found in the 
writings of men who used a language spoken 
indeed where they lived, but not the common | 
dialect of the country. This happy peculiarity ; 
is a string proof of the genuineness of these 
writings : for who should foig^e them ? Tho 
Christian fathers were for the most part totally I 
ignorant of Hebrew, and therefore were not ! 
likely to Insert Hebraisms and Syriasms into 
their writii^s. The few who had a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew, as Justin Martyr, Origon,^ _ 
and Epiphanius, wrote in a language whi^^ ' 
bears no resemblance to that of the New 
Testament. Tho Nazarenes, who understood 
Hebrew, used chiefly, perhaps almost entirely, 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew, and therefore 
cannot be suspected of forging tho rest of the 
sacred writings. The argument, at any rate, 
proves tho antiquity of those books ; that they 
Wonged to the age of the apostles ; that they 
could be composed indeed in no other. , 

III. Why should we question tho genuine- 
ness of these books ? Is it for that they con- 
tain accounts of supernatural events ? I 
apprehend that this, at tho bottom, is the | 
real, though secret, cause of our hesitation I 
about them ; for, had the writings inscribed 
with the names of Matthew and John, related ; 
nothing but ordinary history, there would 
have £>en no more’ doubt w'hether these 
writings were theirs, than there is concerning 
the acknowledged works of Josephus or Philo ; 
that is, there would have been no doubt at all. ; 
Now it ought to be considered that tliis reason, 
however it may apply to the credit which is 
given to a writer’s judginent or veracity, , 
aflects the question of genuinenesst very indi- 
rectly. The works of Bede exhibit many 
wonderful relations : but who, for that reason', 
doubts that they were written by Bede 1 The 
same of a multitude of other authors. To 
whioh may bo added, that we ask no more for 
our books tlian what wo allow to other books 
in some sort similar to ours ; we do not deny 
the genuineness of the Koran ; we admit that 
the nistory of Apollonius Tyansus, purport- 
ing to be written by Philostratus, was really 
wntten by Philostratus. 

lY. If it had been an easy thing in the 
early times of the institution to have forged 
Christian writings, and to have obtained cur- 
rency and reception to tho forgeries, wo should 
have had many appearing in the name of 
Christ himself. No vrritings would have been 
received with so much avidity and respect as 
these : consequently none afibrded so great ; 
temptation to forgery. Yet have we heard 
but of one attempt of tliis sort, deserving of the 
smallest notice, that in a piece of a very few 
lines, and so far from succeeding, 1 mean 

■ itoMiiiiMbt itoted mart at lam in MtehMia'i 

doetton (Naam'k TtaadidiOD), voL i* o.1L aect. la Iroiu ; 

ibtaoobMrvaitioBiamiakan. • 
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' from obtaining acccptaiico and reputation^ or 
an acceptance and repatation in any wise 
similar to that which can be proved to have 
, attended the books of the New Testament, 
j that it is not so much as mentioned by any 
I writer of tlie hrst three centuries. The learned 
reader need not be informed that 1 mean the 
epistle of Christ to Abgarus, king of Edessa, 
found at present in the work of Eusebius, 
(Hist. Eccl. lib. i. c. 15.) as a piece acknow- 
ledged by linn, plough not without consider- 
?*ble doubt whcflier the whole passage be not 
an interpolation, as it is most certain, tbat^ 
after the publication of Eusebius’s work, this 
epistle was universally rejected.* 

y. If the ascription of the Gospels to their 
respective authors had been arbitrary or con- 
jectural, they would have been ascribed to 
more eminent men. Tliis observation holds 
concerning the first three Gospels, the reputed 
authors of which were enable^ by their situa- 
tion, to obtain true intelligence; and wore 
likely to deliver an honest account of what 
they knew, but were persons not distinguished 
111 the liihtory by extraordinary marks of 
notice or commendation. Of the apostles, I 
hardly know any one of whom less is said 
than of Matthew* or of whom the little that 
is said, is less calculated to magnify his cha- 
racter. Of Mark, nothing is said in the 
Gospels ; and what is said of any person of 
that name in the Acts, and in the Epistles, in 
no part bestows ])raise or eminence upon 
him. The name of Luke is montioiicd only 
in Saint Paul’s epistles, (Col., iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 11 ; Philem. 24.) and that veiy tran- 
siently. The judgment, therefore, which 
assigned thesp writings to these Authors pro- 
ceeded, it may be presumed, upon 'proper 
knowledge and evidence, and not upon a vo- 
luntary choice of names. 

VI. Christian writers and Cliristian churches 
appear to have soon arrived at a very general 
agreement upon the subject, and that without 
the interposition of any public authority. • 
When the diversity of opinion, which pre- 
vailed, and prevails among Christians in 
other points, is considered, their concurrence 
in the canon of Scripture is remarkable, and 
of great weight, especially as it seems to have 
been the result oi private and free inquiry. 
Wo have tjo knowledge of any interference of 
authority in the question, before the council 
of Laodicea in the year 363. Probably the 
decree of this council rather declared than 


a Augmtlii, A. o. S95« (De Conieni. Evang. ft 34,) had heard 
that the Pajsana pretended to be posadMd of an eptitle ham 
Christ to Peter and Paul i but he had never seen it, and anpaan 
to doubt of the axiitenee off any aieh nieoe, eittier genwne or 
apurioua No other aiieleut writer mentions it He also, and he 
aUme, notloos. and that in order to eondenin it, an epistle aaerllMd 
to Christ by the Manhsbect, Jt. n. ^0, and a short hymn attri- 
buted to hta by the PrisriUnmists, A. u. 37S, (coot Faust Man. 
lib. iavlU. 0 . 4.) The tatoness off the writer who nottoes thaaa 
things, tha manner in whieh he notioes them, and, above afl, the 
sOeDoe.aff every preoedfof writer, MDdar them unworthy off 
ooosidMatioii. 


regulated the public Judgment, or> wore pro- 
perly speaking, the iud^nent of some neigh- 
bouring churches ; theeouncil itself existing 
of no more than thirty or forty bishops of 
Lydia and the adjoining countries. (Lardner, 
Cred. vol. viii. p. 291, ^kc.) Nor does its 
authority seem to have extended farther ; 
wo had numerous Christian writers, alter this 
time, discussing the ijuostiou, ^**What books 
were entitled to.be receivcKl os Scripture,” 
with great freedom, upon proper groonds of I 
evidence, and without any referenoo to the ^ 
decision at Laodicea. 

These considerations are not to bo neglhcted : 
but of an argument concerning the genuine- 
ness of anoient writings, the substance, un- ' 
doubtodly, and strength, is anoiont testi- 
mony. , 

This testimony it is nocossary to exhibit 
somewhat in detail ; for when Christian 
advocates merely tell us, that wo have the 
same reason for believing the Gospels to be 
written by the evangelists whose narnos they 
bear, as wo have for believing the Commoii- 
taries to be Ctesar’s, the JSnoid Virgil’s, or the 
Orations Cicero's, they content themselves J 
with an imperfect representation. They state j 
nothing more than wliat is true, but they do 
not state the truth correctly. In the numbor. 
variety, and early date of our testimonies, we 
far exceed all other ancient books. For one, 
which the most celebrated work of the most 
celebrated Greek or Roman writer can allege, 
'JO prwluce many. But then it is more roqui- 
sito in our books, than in theirs, to separate 
and distinguish thorn from spurious competi- 
tors. The result, I am convinced, will be 
satisfactory to every fair 'inquirer : but this 
circumstance renders an inquiry iiecossarv. 

In a work, however, like the present, there 
is a difficulty in finding a place for evidence 
of this kind. To pursue the details of proofs 
throughout, woula be to transcribo a. great 
part of Dr Lordtier’s eleven octavo volumes ; 
to leave the argument without proofs, is to 
leave it without effect: for the persuasion 
produced by this species of evidence depends 
upon a view and induction of the particulars 
which compose it* 

The method which I propose to myself is, 
first, to place before tho reader^ in one view, 
the mopositions which comprise the several 
beads cd our testimony^ and afterward to 
repeat the same propositions in so many 
distinct sections, with the necessary autho- 
rities subjoined to each. * 

7he following, then, are tho allegationB 
upon the subject, which are capable of being 
ceti^lished by proof : — 

1. That the historical books of the New 

« The reader, vrlien be has tlis PVopMMOM M»a bliii» wfU 
observe that tlie antumeiit, iff be nWiUoiDitlte aartteoa, Fro- 
oeeds cooneotodly from thii poba. 
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^ 4. 

; TestameTit, iiicjaningtlicreby the four Gospels 
{ aiid the Acts of the Apoiistfes, ore quoted, or 
I alluded to, bv a series of Christian ‘writers, 
j' beginning with those who were coiiteniiMirafy^ 

1 witli the apostles, or who imTne<liateiy fol- 
1 loM'od them, and proceeding in close and 
regular succession nrom their time to the 
1 ! present. 

I 11. That w^hen they are quoted or alluded 
to, they are quoted or alluded to with peculiar 
respect, as books si/t tjenerxH ; as possessing an 
! authority which belonged to no other bwks, 
and os conclusive in all questions and contro- 
versies amongst Christians. 

in. That they were, in very early times, 

{ collected into a distinct volume. 

’ IV, Tliat they were distinguished by ap- 
pronriate names and titles of respect. 

V. That they womb publicly read and ex- 
pounded in the religious assemblies of the 
I early Christians. 

vl. That commentaries were writtei> upon 
, them, harmonies formed out of them, different 
j copies carefully collated, and versions of them 
I made into different languages. 

I VII. That they were received by 'Christians 
‘ of (Ufferout sects, by many heretics as well as 
> catholics, and usually appealed to by both 
sides in the OQUtrovorsics which arose in 
, those days. 

VIII. That the four Gospels, the Acts of 
' the Apostles, thirteen epistles of Saint Paul, 

, the First Epistle of John, and the Fii*st of 
! Peter, wore received without doubt, by those 
who doubted concerning the other boohs 
which are included in our present canon. « 

IX. That the Gospels were sttackefl by the 
early adversaries of Christianity, as books 
containing the accounts upon which the reli- 
gion was founded. 

X. That formal catalogues of authentic 
Scriptures were published ; in all which our 

! present sacred histories were included. • ^ 

XI. That these propositions cannot* be 
affirmed of any other books claiming to be 
books of Seripfure : by which are meant 
those books which are commonly called Apo- 
cryphal Books of the New Testament. 

SECTION I. 

kklmisalbotkt^ftht iTao Tegt»imxeM--^iiixeQ^ Ike 

aiut the Act* the vr 

to, Btr a ttriet af ChritUtm wrturt, beglnnin^wifk 
emitoiHporeiry vAth the tnnmUet^ or who tmme- 
dioMu AdtoeM them* umi proeeedinff to ^OM etnd nyiitor 

^ Tug medium of proof stated in this propo- 
sition is, of all othai^ the most unquestionable, 
the least liable to any practices of firoud, and 
U pqt diminished by the lapse of i^es. Biriiop 
Bmmet^ in the History of his Own ThxK^ 
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I inserts various extracts from Lord Clarendon's I 
j History. One such insertion is a proof, that | 

I Lord Clarendon's History was extant at the I 
time wlien Bishop Burnet wrote, that it liad 
been read by Bishop Burnet, that it was 
received by Bbhop Burnet as a work of Lord 
Cbrendon, and also regarded by him as an ^ 
authentic account of the transactions which it 
relates ; and it will be a proof of these points 
a tliousand years hence, or as long as the 
books exist. Quintilian quoted as 

Cicero's, tliat well known trmt of dissembled ' 
vanity : — 

Si Quid ««t In nm Inctmll, Jadtees, quod sentio quam ut < 
exiguuiq Q uint Ub. xl c i. 

the quotation would be strong evidence, were 
there any doubt, that the oration, which opens 
with this address, actually came from Cicero’s ! 
pen. These instances, however simple, may 
servo to point out to a reader, who is little 
accustoim^d to such researches, the nature and 
value of tiic argument. 

The testimonies which wo have to bring 
forward under this propobition are the fol- 
lowing t 

I. There is extant an epistle ascribed to 
Barnabas,' the companion of Paul. It is 
quoted as the epistle of Barnabas, by Clement 
of Alexandria, a. i>. c\civ ; by Origen, a. j>. 
rexxx. It is mentioned by Eusebius, a. n. 
cccxv, and by Jerome, a. i>. cccxcii, as an 
ancient work m their time, bearing the name 
of Barnabas, and os well know^u and read 
amongst Christians, though not accounted a 
part of Scripture. It purports to have been 
written soon after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, duriing the calamities which followed 
that disast# ; and it bears the iJiaracter of 
the age to which it professes to belong. 

In .this epistle appears the follo^Ying re- 
markable passage : — “ Let us, therefore, be- 
ware, lest it come upon us, as tt is written^ 
There are 'inany called, few chosen.” From 
the expression “ as it is written,” we infer 
with c^ainty, that at the time when the 
author of this epistle lived, there was a book 
extant, well known to Christian^ and of 
authority amongst them, containing these 
words : — “ Many are called, few chosen.” 
Such a book is our present Gospel of Saint 
Matthew, in which this text is twice found, 
(Matt. XX. 16 ; xxii. 14,) and is found in no 
other book now known. There is a farther 
observation to he made u^n the terms of the 

S iiotaitou. The writer ol the epistle was a 
ew. The phrase it is written,” was the 
very form in which the Jews quoted their 
Scriptures. It is not probable, therefore, that 
he would have used this phrase, and without 
qualification, of any books but what had 
acquired a kind of sorlptural authority. If 

I 17SB, vstip. S3, TberwdervSI 

i4au^ftomMt»nfti*fieM, tlMt Iht instwial»«ftb«t»«ctlom 
ii|iwak tiilMy wMttol itoa Or liMdiMili 
coBiiiMd to tonfigebMirt 
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the Ddssage remarked in ttiis ancient vrriting 
, had Wn found in one of Saint Paul’s Epistles* 
it would have been esteemed by every one a 
I high testimony to Saint Matthew’s Gospel. 

; It ought, therefore, to be remembered, that 
I the writing in which it is found was probably 
, by very few years j^osterior to those of Saint 
Paul. 

; Beside this passage, there are also in the 
I epistle before us several others, in which the 
I sentiment is th^ same with what we meet 
I with in Saint Matthew’s Gospel, and two or 
j three in which we recognize the same worcte* 

! In particular, the author of the epistle repeats 
! tlic precept, “Give to every one that asketh 
thee,” (Matt. v. 42;) and saith that Christ 
chose as his apostles, who were to preach the 
Go^fpcl, men who were great sinners, that he 
iniglit show that he came “not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance,” (Matt. 

' ix, 1.3.) 

11. We arc in possession of an epistle 
written by Clement, bishon of Romo, ( I^ardner, 
Crod. vol. i. p. 62, &c.) whom ancient writers, 
without any doubt or scniplo, assert to liavo 
' been the Clement whom Saint Paul mentions, 
Phil. iv. 3 ; “ with Clement also, and other 
1 my fellow-labourers, whose names are in the 
I book of life.” This epistle is spoken of by the 
ancients ns an epistle acknowledged by all ; 
and, as Ironceus well represents its value, 
“written by Clement, w’ho had seen the 
blessed apostles, and conversed with tlicm : 
who had the preaching of the apostles still 
j sounding in his ears, and their traditions 
I before his eyes.” It is addressed to the church 
j of Corinth z and what alone may ^em almost 
decisive of fte- authenticity, Dionysius, bishop 
I of Corinth, about the year 170, that is, about 
j eighty or ninety years after the epistle was 
1 written, bears witness, “that it had been 
; wont to be read in that church from ancient 
' times.” 

I Tins epistle aflTonls, amongst others, the 
* following valuable passages : — “ Especially* 

I remembering tbe words of the Lord Jesus 
which he snake, teaching gentleness and long- 
sullering : for thus he said, * ‘ Be ye merciful, 
that ye niav obtain mercy ; forgive, that it 
may be forgiven unto yon ; as you do, so shall 
it be done unto you ; as you give, so shall it bo 
given unto you ; as ye judge, so sliall ye be 
judged : asyeslmw kindness, so shall kindness 
be shown unto you ; with what measure ye 
mete, with the some shall it be measured to I 
you.’ By this command, ami by these rules, 
let us establish ourselves, that we may always 
walk obediently to his holy words.” 

Again : “ Rmember the words of the Lord 

* <* Blened am the meielhii. for th^ alien obtiin mercy,^ 
Matt V 7* ** Foi^fr, and jpe then be forgiven , py&, atid it 
riiolf he given imto you/* Lnke, Judge not. that 

\e bo not Judged ; for vdth what jMgment ye Judge, ye he 

I Judged^Vid with wfaat meawie ye mete. HebJi bemeaMired 
I to you again/* Matt. tU. 1,2. 
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Jqius, for he said, *Wa to that man by Ij 
whom ofibnoes eom© ; il were better^ for him t 
that he had sot bom, than that lie j 
should offend one of my elect ; it were better 
for him that a millstone should be tied about 
his neck, and that ho should be drowned in 
the sea, than that ho should offend one of my 
little ones.’ ” * 

In both these passages, we poreeiTo the 
high rmpeot paid «to the words of Christ, as 
record^ by tbe evangelist : Remember the 
words of ttie Lord Jesus ; by this command^ 
and by these rules, let us establish ourselves, 
that wo may always walk obediently to his 
holy words/’ We perceive also in Cfomont a 
total unconsciousness of doubt, whether tlicse 
were :the real words of Christ, which are read 
as such in the Gospels. This observation 
indeed l>elongs to the whole series of t(‘Sti- 
mony, and ©specially to the most ancient 
part of it. Whenever any thing now read in 
the Gospels is met w*ith in an early Christian 
writing, it is always observed to stand there 
as acknowledged truth* that is, to lie intro- 
duced without liesitation, doubt, or apology. 

It is to bo observed also, that as this epistle 
was written in the name o# tlie church of 
Rome, and addressed to the church of Corinth, 
it ought to l>o t*iken as exhibiting the judg- 
ment not only of Clement, who drew up the 
letter, but of these churches themselves, at 
k'ast as to the autliority of the books re- 
ferred to. 

It may be said, that, as Clomont has not 
used words of quotation, it is not certain that 
hoTefers to any book whatever. The words 
of Christ, which he has nut down, he might 
himself have heard from tne apostles, or might 
have received through tbe ordinary medium 
of oral tradition. Tins has been said : but 
that no such inference can lie drawn from the 
absence of words of quctiHon, fa proved by 
tho^roe following consldemtions ; First, that 
Clement, in the veir same manner, namely, | 
without any mark of reference, uses a passage 
now founa in the Epistle to tbe Romans, 
f Rom. i: 29 ;) which passage, from the pecu- 
liarity of tbe words which compose it, and from 
their order, it is manifest that he must have 
taken from the book. The «uno remark may > 
he repeated of some very singular sentiments 
in the Epistle to tbe Hebrews. Secondly, that 
there are many sentonees of Saint Paul’s First f 
Epistle to the Corinthians standing in Cle- 
ment’s epistle without any sign of quotation, 
which yet certainly arq quotations ; boc^se 
it appears that Clement had Saint VmVM 
epistle before him, inasmuch as in one plane 

• Matt. vvilL 6 * *' But wIhmo nliall crfnmd one el thene UiUe 
ones which believe in loe, it wore b tier for him llua a miUefoae 
were Iwnged alioiit h{« neck, and that be were oe«t Inta the ns.** 
Hie Iftttvr imri ol tlie pAMoge in Cieraent agreee more eiaeehr 
with Luke. ivlf. 2. ** It were lietter for liim a mlllC^ 
weie hHUged alMiiit hie neck, and lie cflfit into tboeea* than that 
lie elioula offeud one of tlieee liitki one*.** 
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he mentions it in terms too express to leave ns 
in any doubt : ‘‘ Take into your hands tlie 
epistle of the blessed Apostie Paul.” Thirdly^ 
timt this method of atiopting words of Scrip- 
ture without reference or acknowledgment, 

1 was, as will appear in the sequel, a method 

1 in general nse amongst the most ancient 

1 Christian writers. These analogies not only 
j repel the objection, but cast the presumption 

1 on the other side, and ad<)rd a considerable 
j degree of positive proof, that the words in 
j question have been borrowed from the places 
' of Scripture in which wo now find them. 

1 But take it, if you will, the other way, that 

1 Clement had heard these words from the 
apostles or first teachers of Christianity ; with 
respect to the precise point of our argument, 
namely, that the Scriptures contain what the 
apostles taught, this supposition may serve 
almost as wdl. 

III. Near the conclusion of the Epistle to 
the Romans, Saint Paul, amount others, sends 
the following salutation : Salute Asyn crit us, 
Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the 
brethren which are with them.” 

Of Hormas, who appears in this catalogue 
of Roman Christians as contemporary with 
Saint Paul, a book bearing the name, and it 
is most probable rightly, is still remaining. 
It is called the Shepherd nr Pastor of Hermas, 
(Larduer, Cred. vol. t. p. 111.) Its antiquity 
IS incontestable, from the quotations of it in 
Ironajus, a. n, l7tt ; Cloinent of Alexandria, 
A. n. 194 ; Tertiillian, a. d. 200 ; Origen, a. d. 
230. The notes of time extant in the epistle 
itself, agree with its title, and with the testi- 
monies concerning it, for it purports to have 
been written during the lifetime of Clement. 

In this piece are tacit allusions to Saint 
Matthew’s, Saint Luke’s, and Saint Jbhn’s 
Gospels ; that is to say, there are applications 
of thoughts and tl^xpressions found in these 
Gkisiiels, without citing the place or winter 
from which they were taken. In this fonn 
appear in Hennas the confessing and denying 
of Christ, (Mat. x, 32, 33 ; or Luke, xii. 8, 9 ;) 

1 the parable of the seed sown, (Mat. s^ii. 3, or 
Luke, viii. 6 the comparison of Christ’s 
disciples to little children ; the saying, He 
tliat putteth away his wife and marrieth an- 
other, committeth adultery,” (Luke, xvi. 18 ;) 
the singular expression, ” having received all 
power from his Father,” in probable allusion 
to Mat. xxviii. 18; and Christ being the 
"gate,” or only way of coming to God,” in 
plain allusion to John, Xfv. 6; ,x. 7, 9. 
There is also a probable allusion to Acts, v. 32. 

This piece is the rcfpresontation of a vision, 
and has oy many been accounted a weak and 
fanciful ^formanoe. 1 thoroforo observe, 
that the ^araoier of the writing has little to 
do with the purpose for which we adduce it. 
It is the age in which it was composed, that 
gives the value to its testimony. 

IV. Ignatius, aidt is testified by ancient 
Christian writers, became Bishop of Antioch 
about thirty-seven years after Christ’s ascen- 
sion ; and therefore, from his time, and place, | 
and station, it is probable that he had known , 
and conversed with many of the apostles. | 
Epistles of Ignatiusare referred to by Poycarp, ; 
his contemporary. Passapfes found in the i 
epistles now oxtant under his name, arc quoted ! 
by IroQscus, a. d. 178 : by Origen, a. d. 230 : 1 
and the occasion of w-riting the epistles is 1 
given at large by Eusebi us and J erome. W hat | 
are called the smaller epistles of Ignatius, are | 
generally doomed to be those which were read 
% IrensQus, Origen, and Eusebius. (Larduer, ! 
efred. vol. i. p. 147.) . i 

Iii these epistles are various undoubted ' 
allusions to tbe Gospels of Saint Matthew and < 
Saint John ; yet so far of the same form with 
those in the preceding articles, that, like them, 
they are not accompanied with marks of quo- i 
tation. i 

Of those allusions the following arc clear ji 
specimens. 

f Christ was baptized of John, that 

1 all rigfAteousness mtg/U be fulfilled by 
Aim.” 

“ Be ye mse ns serpents in all things, 
and harmless as a dove'* 

“Yet tho Spirit is not deceived, 
being from God : for it knows whence \ 
it cofnes, and whither %t goes'* 

John,^< “He (Christ) is the door of tho 
Father, by which enter in Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and the apostles, 
[and the church.” 

As to tho manner of quotation, this is 
observable : — Ignatius, in one plaee, speaks of 
Saint Paul in tijrins of high respect, and 
quotes hb Epistle to the Ephobiaiis by name ; 
ycL in several other places, be borrows w'ords 
and sentiments from tho same epistle without 
mentioniirg it ; which shows, that this was 
his geuenu manner of using and applying 
writing then extant, and then of high 
authonty. 

V. Poiyoarp (Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 192,) 
had been taught by the apostles ; had con- 
vmed with many who had seen Christ ; was 
also by tbe apostles appointed Bishop of 
Smyrna. This testimony ccfticeniing Poly- ' 
carp is given by Xrenseus, who in his youth 
had seen him : “ I can tell the place (saith 
Irenssus) in which the blessed Polycarp sat 
and tau^t, and hb going out and coming in, 
and tbe manner bf ms life, and the form of 
hb person, and the discourses he made to the 

4 ChApw ilL 15 : ** For thus It beoometh ub to fiilfll all right- ' 
eoiuDeiA'’ < 

Chap. z. 16 ; ** Bo ye therefore wise aa aerpents, and harmlew 
aa dovea.'* 

ft Cba|K itt. 8: ** The wind blowoth where ft llsteth, and thou 
hearest the lonnd thereof, but canst not tell whence a comeih 
and uhWler it soeth / so U eveiy one that is bom of the eplxit '* 
Uiap X. 9: 1 am the door; by me if any man entai^lD, he | 

sba^ be saved.’* . 
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people, and liow he related his eonveiisation 
with John, and others who liad seen the : 
I Lord, and how he related their sayings, and 
what he had heard ooneemlng the Lord, both 
concerning his miracles and his doctrine, as 
, he had received them from the eyewitnesses 
of the Word of life ; all which Polycarp relatied 
1 agreeable to the Scriptures.** 

Of Polycarp, whose proximity to the age 
; and country and persons of the apostles is 
; thus attested, we have one imdoubtod epistle 
remaining. And this, though a short letter, 
contains nearly forty clear allusions to bookji 
; of the New Testament ; which is stroitg evil 
dence of the respect which Christians of that 
‘ age bore for these books. 

Amongst these, althougii the ^ritin^ of 
, Saint Paul are more frequently used by roly- 
! carp than any other parts of Scripture, there 
are copious allusions to the Gospel of ^int 
I Matthew, some to passages found in the CoS'* 

' pels both of Matthew an<l Luke, and some 
• which more nearly resemble the words in 
! Luke. 

I 1 select the following, as fixing the autho- 
1 rity of the Lord's prayer, and the use of it 
I amongst the primitive Christians : If there- 
fore we pray the Lord, that he will forgxoe us, 

I we ought also to forgive.^* 

** ith supp] ication beseeching the al l-seeing 
God not to lead us into temptatwn*^ 

And the following, for the sidee of repeating 
an observation alr^y made, that words oi 
our Lord, found in our Gospels, were at this 
early day quoted as spoken by him ; and not 
only so, but quoted with so little question or 
consciousness of doubt about their Mrig really 
his words, Ls.jiot even to mention, much less 
to canvass, tho authority from which they 
were taken ; 

‘‘But remembering what the Lord said, 
teaching, Judge not, that ye be not judged ; 
forgive, and yo shall be foigiven ; be ye mer- 
ciful, that ye may obtain mercy ; with wl^iat 
measure ye mete, it shall bo measured to you* 
again,’* (Mat. vii. 1, 2. v. 7 ; Luke, vi, 37, 38.) 

Supposing Polycarp to have had those words 
from the books in which we now find them, 
it is manifest that those books were considered 
by him, and, as he thought, considered by 
his readers, as authentic accounts of Christ’s 
discourses : and tliat that point was incontest- 
able. 

The following is a decisive, though what 
we call 8 tacit, reference to Saint Peter’s 
speech in the Acts of the Apostles “ whom 
God hath raised, having loosed the {laine of 
death,’* (Acts, ii. 24.) 

VI. Paplas, (Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 238.) 
a hearer of John, and companion of Polycarp, 
as Irenseus attests, and of that age, as all 
agree, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, from 
a work now lost, expressly ascribes tbe 
rcspdbtive Gospels to Matthew and Mark ; an 4 | 


in a manner which proves that these Gospels 
must have publicly Dome the names of these 
authors at that time, and probably long 


known, he tells us from what materials Mark 
colleom his account, namely, ^om Peter’s 
preaching, and in what laujmfe Matthew 
wrote, namely, in Jlobrew. whetlier Papias 
was well informed in this statement, or not ; 
to the point for which I produce this tosH- 
mony, namely, that these books bore these 
names at this time, his authority is completo, | 

The writers hitherto alleged, had all lived 
and conversed with some of tlio apostles. Tho 
works of theirs which remain, are in general 
very short pieces, yet rendered extremely 
valuable by their antiquity ; and none, short 
08 they ore, but what contain some imnortaut 
testimony to our htstorical Scriptures.^^ 

VII. Not long after these, that is, not much 
more than twenty years after tho last, follows 
Justin Martyr, (Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 2o8.) 
His remaining works aro much larger than 
any that hove yet been noticed. Although 
the nature of his two principal writings, one 
of which was adilress^ to heathens, and tho 
other was a oouferonce with a Jew, did not 
leaddiim to Mich frequent appeals to Christian 
books, as would have appeared in a discourse 
intended for Christian r^ers ; we nevorthe- 
leu reckon up in them between twenty and i 
thirty quotations of the Gospels and Acts of ! 
the Apostles, certain, distinct, and copious : if 
each verse be counted separately, a much 
greater number ; if each expression, a very 
great oneJ 

Wc meet with quotations of three of the | 
Gospels within the ooinpass of half a page : | 
“ And in other words h6 soys, Depart frpm 
me into outer darkness, which the Father 
hatlk prepared for Satan and his angels,” 
(wnich is from Matthew, xxv. 41.) “ And 
again ho said in other words, 1 give unto you ( 
power to tread upon serpents, and scorpions, • ' 
and venomous beasts, and upon all the power < 
of the enemy,” (this from Luke, x. 10.) 
“And before he was crucified, he said. The 
Son of Man must suffer many things, and be . 
rejected of the Scribes and Pharisees, and bo i 
crucified, and rise again the third day,” (this ! 
from Mark, viii. 31.) j 

• Jhit.thg qwrtatlowaw more tlilnt/ itrown In these, thqn in : | 


Andfitiiiwspswelei 
the effect Jo n pn>portioiiablj a***!" firoqtioOQr. i» M 
ooplotiMofallueiw. (Mteh.lnW o. flVSot® -cu « 
7 « He dtM our iK^t cMHm, nnS inirUeiilsriy our tow 
Oo«»U. contli^ly, I my ihcee tero houdred timea.'* 
Jeiwe'8 New and Full Method. AppoiML VoL 1, p. 58S. ed. 172S. 


Uie w TeitniMnt had not jwt, nor by ttieir recency hardly 
coQid have, becemt a gwrara] pari of ClurliUan edw^lcin ; maia 
ai ^ Old Tedament dec by nad Clirfetiam Jiram tiwlr 
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! In auothcr place, Justin quotes a passage in 
,1 the history of Christ’s birtli, as delivered by 
• Matthew and John, and fortifies his quotation 
i by this remarkable testimony : “ As they have 
' tauglit, who have written the history of all 
things concerning our Saviour Jesus Clirist : 
and we believe them.” 

Q^uotations are also found from the Gospel 
of Saint John. 

What, moreover, seems extremely material 
to bo observed is, that in all Justin’s works, 

; iron I which might be extracted almost a 
complete life of Clirist, there are but two 
1 instances in which he refers to any thing as 
I said or done by Clirist, which is not related 
I coiiccniiiig him in our present Gospels : which 
sliovvs, that these Gospels, and these wo may 
say alone, were the authorities from which 
the Christians of that day drew the iiiforma- 
, tion upon which they depended. One of 
those ins tan CCS is of a saying of Christ, not 
met with in any book now extant,” The 
otlier, of a circumstance in Christ’s baptism, 

I namely, a fiery or luminous appeaniiice upon 
the water, wliich, according to Epiphanius, is 
noticed in the Gospel of tlie Hebrews : and 
I which might ho true : but which, whether 
j true or false, is mentioned by Justin, with a 
' jdaiii murk of diminution when compared 
I w ith what he quotes as resting upon Scripjturo 
' authority. The reader will advert to tliis 
i distinction : And then, when Jesus cjirne to 
1 tlie river Jordan, whore John was baptizing, 
as Jesus descended into the w^atcr, a fire also 
I; was kindled in Jordan ; and when he came 
’ up out of the water, the apostles of this o^tr 
iVnnst have tliat the Holy Ghost 

liglitcd upon him as a dove.” 

All the references in Justin are made 
w'ithout inoiitioiiing the autlior ; which proves 
that these boolcs w'eri’ perfectly notorious, and 
that there were no other accounts of Christ 
then cxtnnt, or, at least, no others so rccqjvod 
and crcflited, tin to make it necessary to dis- 
tinguish these from the rest. 

But although Justin mentions not the 
author’s name, ke calls the hooks, Memoirs 
composed by the Apostles “ Memoirs com- 
posed by the Apostles and their companions 
which dcbcriptious, the latter especially, ex- 
actly suit with the titles wdiich the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles now bear, 
i VIII. llcgcsippus (Lardner, Cred, vol. i. 

( 8 ** Whereforo aIbo our liord Jbsub Christ hts mid, In whAt- 

I soovor I sliall find you, in the mnio 1 will Also judire >ou.” Pos- 
I sUUy Justin doslgnod not toiiiioto any text, but to represent tl»e 
I seiiN of many ot iHir Lord'e myUiga. PabridiiY hm ohMrved, 
timt this mying has been <]uoted by iiukn\ writers, and that Justin 
Is the only one who ascribes it to our Lord, and tliat perhaps by 
a Hliu of his nieinoTy 

VV()rd<t necinbllng tbiwo are rend repeatedly In Exeblel : ** I 
I will judgo them arcorcHng to tbwr nays,” (vii. 3; xxxilt 20,) 

, It is niiuarkabU> that Justin bad just before exAnmly quoted 
I Kseldid M r J ones upon this clrcunistaoce founded a oaf\ioeture, 

■ tlial Justin wrote only “ the Lord hath said,” intending to quote 
' or rather the sense of those words in Kacklei ' 

' ™ that snuw transcriber, iinaeining tlieso to be the words of 
wpy the adAtion ** Jeaus Chi^" Voi i 
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& 314) came about tbirtv years after Jufctin 
is tebtiiuony is remarkable only for this i 
particular ; that he relates of himself, that j 
travelling &om Palestine to Rome, he visited, i 
on his journey, many bishops ; and that “ in i 
every succession, and in every city, the same ; 
doctrine is taught, which the Law, and tho , 
Prophets, and the Lord toachoth.” This is an I 
important attestation, from good authority, j 
and of high antiquity. It is generally under- j 
stood that by tho word “Lord,” llegcsippus . 
intended some writing or w'ri tings, con tain mg 
the teaching of Clirist, in which sense alone 
I the term combines wdth the other tenns “ Law . 
and Prophets,” w^hich denote wiitings ; and, 
together with them, admit of tho voib 
“ teacheth” in tho present tense. Then, that 
these writings w'ero some or all of the book** of , 
the New Toefaraent, is rendered probable from 
hence, that in the fragments of his works, 
which are preserved in Eusebius and in a 
waiter of the ninth century, enough, thoiigli 
it bo little, is left to show, that Hegcsippiis 
expressed divers things in tlie style of tho 
Gospels and of tlie Acts of the Apostles ; that 
he referred to the history in the second chap- 
ter of Matthew^ and recited a text of that 
Gospel as sjiokeu by our Lord. I 

IX. At this time, namely, about the year \ 
170, the churches of Lyons and Vienne, m 
Franco, sent a relation of tho sidVering'^ of their 
martyrs to tho ehiirclics of Asia and Phr} gia, 
j^Lardncr, Cred, vol. i. [>. 032.) The epis^tlo 
is preserved entire by Eusebius. And what 
carries in some measure the testimony of these 
churches to a higher ago, is, that tliey liad now 
for their bishop, Potlnnus, who was ninety 
years old, and whose early life cQheeqiienlly 
must have immediately joined bn with tho 
times of the apostles. In this epistle are 
exact references to the Gospels of Luke and 
John, and to tho Acts of tho^ Apostles ; the 
form of roference the same as in all the pre- 
ceding articles. That from Saint John is in 
these words : ‘‘Then was fulfillwl that which 
w-as spoken by the Lord, that whosoever 
killcth you, will think that he doeth God 
service,” (John, xvi. 2.) 

X. The evidence now opens u^n us full 
and clear. Irenaius (Lardner, vol. i. p. 344) 
succeeded Pothinus as Bishop of Lyons. In 
his youth he had been a disciple of Polycarp, 
who w'as a disciple of John. €n the time in 
w'hicli he lived, he was distant not much 
more than a century from the publieatiem of 
the Gospels ; in his instruction, only by one 
step separated from the persons of tho 
apostles. He asserts of himself and liis con- i 
temporaries, that they were able to reckon | 
up, m tdl the principal churches, the siicces- ^ 
sion of bishops from the first, (Adv. Ilseres. : 
1. iii. c, 3.) I remark these particulars con- ; 
coming iremeus with more formality than 
usual; because the testimony which’- this ' 
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I writer affords to the historical books of tho 
New Te^tamellt, to ttieir authf^rity, and to the 
I titles which they bear, is express, positive, 
aud exclusive. One principal passage, in 
which this testimony is contained, opens with 
a precise assertion of the point which we have 
laid down as the foundation of our argument, 
namoly, that the story which the Gospels 
exhibit, is tho story which the apostles told. 
“We have not received,” saith Irenteus, “ the 
( knowledge of the way of our salvation by any 
< others than thase by whom tho Ghispcl has 
, been brought to us. Which Gospel they first 
i preached, and afterwards, by the will of God, 

' coiumittod to w riting, that it might bo for time 
I to come tlie foundation and pillar of our faith. 

I For after that our Lord rose from the dead, 
i and they (the apostles) were endowed from 
1 above with the power of the Holy Ghost 
1 coming down upon them, they received a 
j perfect knowledge of all things. They then 
went forth to all the ends of the earth declaring 
I to men the blessing of heavenly peace, having 
, all of tliein, and every one alike, tho Gospel 
j of God. Matthew then, among tho Jews, 
1 wrote a Go<spel in their own language, while 
j Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel at 
! Home, and founding a church there : aiul.after 
1 their exit, Mark also, the disciple and iiiter- 
! pretcr of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
I things that had been prcacliod by Peter ; and 
i Luke, tho companion of Paul, put down in a 
I book tho Gospel preached by him (Paul.) 

Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who 
I also leaned upon his breast, ho likewise 
1 published a Gospel wliile he dwelt at Ephesus 
I in Asia.” If any modem divine should write 
I a book upon ilie genuineness of the Gospels, 
ho could not assert it more expressly, or state 
j their original more distinctly, than Irenssus 
I hath done within jittle more than a hundred 
! years after they were published. 

I T li e correspon den cy, in t h o days of Irenoaus, 

of the oral and written tradition, and the 
deduction of tlie oral tradition tiirough various 
channels from the age of the apostles, which 
was then lately passed, and, by consequence, 
the probability that the iKioks truly delivered 
what tho apostles taught, is inferred also with 
strict regularity from another passage of his 
works. “ The tradition of the apostle?*,” this 
father saith, “ hath spread itself over the 
whole universe ; aUd all they, who search after 
the sources of tnith, will find this tradition to 
be held sacred in every church. We might 
eiiumerato all those who have been appointed 
bishops to these churches by the aposflttes, and 
all their successors up to our days. It is by 
this uninterrupted succession that we have 
received the tradition which actually exists 
in the church, as also the doctrines of truth, 
} as it was preached by the apostles.” (Iren. 
: in Ilier. 1, iii. c. 3.) The reader will observe 
; upon that the same Ircnieus, who is now 

1 „ 
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stating the strength and uniformity of the | 
tradition, we have before seen rec(mizing, in ! 
the fullest manner, the authority of the writ- : 
ten records ; from which we are entitled to j 
conclude, that they were then conformable to j 
e^h other. 

* I have said, that the testimony of Irenams | 
in favour of our Gospels is exclusive of all , 
otliers. I allude to a romarkablo passage in j 
his works, in wdiiclt, for some reasons suffi- i 
oieiitly fanciful, he endeavours to show, that 
there could bo neither more nor fewer Gospels 
than four. With his argument wo have no 
concom. The position itself proves that four, 
and only four, Gospels were at that time 
publicly roail and acknowledged. That these 
were our Gospels, and in the state in wJilch , 
wc now liave them, is shown, from many 
other places of this writer, beside that wdiich 
wo have already alleged. He mentions how 
Matthew begins his Gospel, how Mark begins 
and ends his, and their supposed reasons for 
so doing. lie enumcwitos at length the several 
passages of Christ’s history in Luke, which are 
not found in any of tho other evangelists* 
Ho states tho particular design with which 
Saint John composed his Gospel, and accounts 
for tho doctnnal declarations which procodo 
the narrative. 

To the book of the Acts of tlie A polities, its ' 
author, and credit^ tho testimony of Iremqiis ' 
is not less explicit. Referring to the account j 
of Saint Paul’s conversation and vocation, in ; 
tho ninth chapter of that book, “ Nor can I 
they,” says ho, meaning tho parties with j 
whom ho argues, “ show that ho is not to bo i 
credited, who has related to us the tnith j 
witli the peatest exactness.” In another i 
place, he has actually collected tho several j 
texts, ill which tho writer ^of tlio history is ' 
represented as accompanying Saint Paul ; j 
which leads him to deliver a Summary of ' 
almosMho whole of the last twelve cliapters | 
ofthel>ook. 

’ In an author thus aliounding with refer- 
ences and allusions to the Scriptures, there is 
not one to any apocryphal Christian writing ! 
whatever. This is a broad line of distinction | 
between our sacred books, and the pretensions 
of all others. I 

The force of the testimony of the period ! 
which we have considered, is ^eatly strength- | 
ened by tho observation, that'it is the tes- ! 
timony, and tho concurring testimony, of j 
writers who lived in countries remote from i 
one another. Clement flourished at Rotne^ {| 
Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at Bniynia, 1 
Justin Martyr in Syria, and Irenceus in 
Franco. 

XI. Omitting Athens^oras aud ThedphUus^ 
who lived about this time, (Lardner, vol. i. | 
p. 400,-422,) in the remaining wmrks of Uko { 
former of a^bom are clear references to Mark | 
and Luko ; and in the works of the latter, > 
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‘who was bishop of Antioch, the sixth in 
succession from the apostles, evident allusions 
to Matthew and John, and probable aHusions 
to Luke, (which, considering the nature of the 
I compositions, that they were addressed to 
heathen readers, is as much as could be 
expected ;) observing also, that the works of 
two learned Christian writers of the same age, 
Miltiodes and Pantsenus, (Lard. voL i. p. 413, 

, 460,) are npw lost ; of which Miltiades, Euse- 
bius records, that his writings ‘‘ were monu- 
ments of zeal for the divine oracles and 
which Panbenus, as Jerome testifies, was a 
I man of prudence and learning?, both in the 
divine Scriptures and secular literature, and 
hod left many commentaries upon the Holy 
Scriptures then extant ; passing by these 
without farther remark, we come to (me 
of the most voluminous of ancient Christian 
writers, Clement of Alexandria. (Lardner, 
vol, ii. p. 469. Clement followed Ir6na3usat 
the distance or only sixteen years, and there- 
fore may be said to maintain the scries of 
testimony in an uninterrupted continuation. 

In certain of Clement’s works, now lost, 
but of which various parts aro recited by 
Eusebius, there is given a distinct account of 
the order in which the four Gospels were 
written. The Gospels which contain the 
genealogies, were (he says) written first ; 
^prk’s next, at the instance of Peter’s fol- 
lowers ; and John’s the last ; and this account 
lie tells us that he had received from presby- 
ters of more ancient times. This testimony 
proves the following points : that these (^s- 
pols wore the histories of Christ then publicly 
received aud relied upon ; and that the dates, 
occasions, and circumstances, of their publica- 
tion, were at that time subjects of attention 
and inquiry amongst Christians. In the 
works of Clement which remain, the four 
Gospels aro repeatedly quoted by the names 
of their authors, and tiie Acts of the ^^ostles 
is exprossely ascribed to Luke. In one place, 
after mentioning a particular circumstance, 
he adds those remarkable words : “ We have 
not this passage in tAe four Gospels delivered 
to us, but in that according to the Egyptians 
wliich puts a marked distinction between the 
four Gospels aud all other histories, or pre- 
tended histories, of Clirist. In another part 
j of his works, the perfect confidence with which 
ho received the Gospels, is signified by him 
' in these words : That this is true, appears 
I from hence, that it is written in the Gospel 
i according to Saint Luke and again, I need 
not use many words, but only to allege the 
evangelic voice of the Lord.” His quotations 
are numerous. The sayings of Christ, of which 
lie alleges many, are all taken from our €ros- 
pels ; the single exception to this observation 
appearing to be a loosed quotation of a passage 
in Saint Matthew’s Gospel. 

> ** Aik groat the nnalldiaU be Added onto TOO.'* 


XII. In the ago in which they lived, (Lard- 
ner, vol. ii. p. %61,) Tertullian joins on with 
Clement. The number of the Gospels then 
received, the names of the evangelists, and 
their proper descriptions, are eimibit^ by 
this writer in one short sentence : — Among 
the e^sties, John and Matthew teach us the 
faith ; among apostoheal men, Luke and Mark 
refresh it.” The next passage to be taken 
from Tertullian, affords as complete an attes- 
tation to the authenticity of our books, as can 
be well imagined. After enumerating the 
churches which had been founded by Paul, at 
Corintli, in Galatia, atPhilipiu, Thessalonica, 
and Ephesus ; the church of ^mo established 
by Peter and Paul, and other churches derived 
from John ; he proceeds thus ; — “ I say then, 
that with them, but not with them only 
which aro apostolical, but with all who have 
fellowship with them in the same faith, is 
that Gospel of Luke received from its first 
publication, which wo so zealously maintain 
and presently* afterwards adds : The same 
authority of the apostolical churches will sup- 
port the other Gospels, whicli we liave from 
them and according to them, I mean John’s 
and Matthew’s ; altliough that likewise wliich 
Mark published may be said to be Peter’s, 
whose interpreter Mark was.” In another 
place Tertullian affirms, that the three other 
tkispels were in the hands of the churches 
from the beginning, as well as Luke’s. This 
noble testimony fixes the universality with 
which the Gos^ls were received, and their 
.antiquity ; that tliey were in the hands of 
all^ and nad been so from the first. And this 
evidence appears not more than one hundred 
aud fifty years after the publication of the ! 
books. The reader must be given to under- j 
stknd, that when Tertullian speaks of main- { 
talning or defending {tueadi) the Gospel of , 
Saint Luke, he only means maintaining or ! 
defending the integrity of the copies of Luke 
received by Christian churches, in opposition 
to certain curtailed copies used by Marcion 
against whom he writes. 

This author frequently cites the Acts of the 
Apostles under that title, once lalls it Luke’s 
Commentary, and observes how Saint Paul’s 
Epistles confirm it* 

After this general evidence, it is unnecessary 
to add particular quotations. These, however, 
are so numerous and ampfe, as to have led 
Dr Lardner to observe, that there are more, 
and laiger quotations of the small volume of 
the New 'Testament in this one Christian 
author,^ ^lian there are of all the works of 
Ci^o in writers of all characters for several , 
ages.” (Lardner, vol. ii. p. 647.) ‘ 

Qemmt miber chon to oipoond the wordi of Matthew, (vL 
than Htemlly to die them ; and this j« mcNt^mdeniAldy pro¥ed 
by another pidee In tbe nme Clement, where he both producee 
the test and them worde as an exposition * ** Seek ye lint the 
kingdom of heaven and He righteouenees, for thesenire the great 
thujn : but tfaeflntU things, and tblnn relating toOdi nfe, dmU 
be aoM unto Jtewand^^ Meuod, yot t p. gSS» > 
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I Tertnilian quotes no Christian writing as 
of eq[ual authority with the Scriptures, and no 
: spurious books at all ; a broad line of distinc- 
, tion, we may once more observe, between our 
; sacred books and all others. 

I We may again, likewise, remark the wide 
I extent through which the reputation of the 
I Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles, had 
I' spread, and the perfect consent, in this poin^ 

I of distant and independent societies. It is 
, now only about one hundred and fifty years 
I since Christ was crucified ; and within this 

I who have ^cen noticed alreadv, we have 
I Justin Martyr at Neapolis, Theophilus at 
I Antioch, Irenceus in France, Clement at 
; Alexandria, Tertullian at Carthage, quoting 
1 the same books of historical Scriptures, and, I 
I may say, quoting these alone. 

} Xlll. An interval of only thirty years, 

! and that occupied by no sniall number of 
I Cliristian writers,^® whose works only remain 
! in fragments and quotations, and in every 
' one of which is some reference or other to 
j the Gospels, (and in one of them, Hippolytus, 

I as preserved m I'heodoret, is an abstract of 
I the whole Gospel history,) brings us to a 
' name of great celebrity, in Christian anti- 
quity, Origon of Alexandria, (Lardner, voL Hi. 

, p. 21U,) wTio, in the quantity of his writings, 

, oxcec*<ied the most laborious of the Greek and 
, Latin authors. Nothing can be more pererap- 
j tory upon the subject now under our oon»- 
, deration, and from a writer of his learning 
I and information, more satisfactory, than the 
I declaration of Origen, preserved in an extract 
i from his works, by Eusebius : “ That the four 
I Gospels alone are received without dispute by 
I the whole church of God under heaven to 
I which declaration is immediately subjoined, a 
I brief history of the respective authors, \o 
j whom they were then, as they are now, 

I ascribed. The language holden coi^ceming 

I the Gospels, throughout the works of Origen, 
ji which remain, entirely corresponds with the 
{I testimony hero cited. His attestation to the 
ji Acts of the Apostles is no less positive : And 

I I Luke also oiice more sounds the trumpet, 

1 1 relating the acts of the apostles.^’ The uni- 

I versality with which the Scriptures were then 

I I read, is well signified by this writer, in a 
|l passage in which ho has occasion to observe 

I against Celsus, that it is not in any private 
■i books, or such as arc read by a few only, 
j and those studious persons, but in books reid 
I! by everybody, that it is written, "The invi- 
,| sible things of God from the creation of th© 

II world are clearly seen, being understood by 
1 things that are made.” It is to no purpose 
1 to single out quotations of Scripture from such 
I a writer as this. We might os well make a 

I lo Mtaiuciitt Felix, ApollonliiK CaIui, Aetarfoc, Uriiatiuff, 
; AlesanderfJUibop of JeruflOem, Hippolytiw, Ammonias, Jnlliis 
{ AiHcaaiUL 

J 
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selection of the quotations of Scripturo in 
Dr Clarke’s Sermons. They are so thickly 
sown in the works of Origen, that Dr Mill 
says, " If we had all his works remaining, we 
should have before us almost the whole text 
of the Bible.” (Mill. Proleg. cap, vi. p. 06.) 

Origen notices, in order to eeusure, certain 
apocryphal Gospels. He also uses four writ- 
ings of this sort, that is, tliroughout his large 
works ho once or twico, at the jnost, quotes 
each of the four ; but always with some mark, 
either of direct reprobation or of caution to 
his readers, manifestly esteeming them of little 
or no authority. 

XIV. Gregory, bishop of Neoctesarea, and 
Dionysivs of Alexandria, wore scholars of 
Origen. Their testimony, therefore, though 
full and particular, may be reckoned a repe- 
tition only of his. The series, however, of 
evidence is continued by Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, who flourished witlim twenty years 
after Origon. “ The church,*’ says this father, 

" is watered, like Paradise, by four rivers, that 
is, by four Gospels.” The Acts of the Apostles 
is also frequently quoted by Cyprian under 
that name, and under the name of the " Divine 
^riptures.” In his various writings are suck 
constant and copious citations of Scripture, as 
to place this part of the testimony beyond 
controversy. Nor is there, in, the worts of 
this eminent African bishop, one quotation of j 
a spurious or apocry|>hal Cliristian writing. i 

XV. Passing over a crowd of writers fol- 
lowing Cyprian at different distances, but all 
within forty years of his time ; and who all, 
in the imperfect remains of their works, either 
cite the historical Scriptures of the Now Tes- 
tament, or speak of them in terms of profound 
respect ; I single out Victorin, bishop of 
Pettaw in Germany, merely on account of the 
remoteness of his situation n'om that of Origen 
and Cyprian, who were Africans ; by which 
circun^anee his testimony, taken in conjunc- 
tion with theirs, proves that the Scripture , 
histories, and the same histories, were known i 
and received from one side of the Christian ! 
world to the other. This bishop (Lardner, 
vol, V. p. 214,) lived about the year 290 : and 
in a commentary upon this text of the Reve- 
lation, " The first was like a lion, the second 
was like a calf, the third like a man, and the : 
fourth like a ffying eagle,” he makes out that 
^ the four oreawes arc intended the four 
(xospds ; and, to show the propriety of the 
syinbolB, he recites the subject with which t 
each evangelist opens his history. The expli- 
cation is mticifu), but the testimony positive. 
He also expressly cites the Acts of the Apos- t 
ties. 

XVI. Amobius and Lactantius, (Lardner, ,| 
vol. vii. p. 43, 201,) about the year 2100^ com- j 

Novatus, Rocne. A d, 2S1 ; Dionyiiuff RooMt A. D. 250 ; * 
CDmmodlan. a. d. 270 ; Anatollof. lAodlcea. 270 ; Tb«o* ! 
gnoittM. A. D. 282 ; LydA, a. d. 280 $ Fttflcai, 
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|i formal argiirnonts upon the cre<lil>iHty 

!, of the Cliristiau religion. As tfiese arguments 
I v'ert^ addn^EHecl to Gentiles^ the authors ab* 
j stain from quoting Christian books name; 
f, one of thorn giving this very reason for his 
i reserve ; but when they come to state, for the 
{ infonuation of their readers, the outlines of 
I Christ’s history, it is apparent that they draw 
j thrir accounts from our Gospels, and from no 
other source^^ ; for these statements exhibit a 
summary of almost every thing ^diich is 
ndfited of Christ’s actions and miracles by the 
four cvan^olists* Arnobins vindicates, with- 
out immtioiiing their names, the credit of 
tllc^e historians; observing that they were 
oy(3-witnos8es of the facts which they relate, 
and tliat their ignorance of the arts of com- 
]>oMition was rather a contirmation of their 
I testiinonj^ than an objection to it. Lactantius 
also argues in defence of the religion, from 
the con«5isttMicy, simplicity, disintcrestetlness, 
and sufferings of the C’^bristinn historians, 
incjining by that term our evangelists. 

XVIT. Wo close the series of tostimonios 
with that of Kusebius, (Larduer, vol. viiL 
p. no.) bivhop of Cffisarea, who donrtshed in 
the year 31d, con tern jwrai’y with, or posterior 
onl}' by fifteen years to, the two authors last 
cib?d. I’his voluminous writer, and most 
diligent collector of the writing of others, 
beside a variety of large works, couijpo<ied a 
history of the aflliirs of Christianity from its 
origin to his own time. Ilis testimony to the 
Seriptun's is tlie testimony of a man much 
euiivervant in the works of Christian authors, 
will ton during the first three centuries v>f its 
era, and who bad read many which are now 
l(»Mt. In a passage of his Evangelical Demon- 


ic Ill a passage ot ins Evangelical Demon- 
stration, Eusebius remarks, witTi great nicety, 
the delicacy of two of the evangelists, in their 
manner of noticing any circumstance which 
regiirded themselves ; and of Mark, as writing 
umler IVter’s direction, in the circumstances 
which regarded him. The illustration of thii» 
ri'm,*n'k leads him to bring together long quo- 
tations from each of the evangelists ; and the 
whole ]>a!«8age is a proof, that Eusebius, and 
the Christians of those days, not only read 
the Gospels, but studied them with attention 
and exautm\s8. In a passage of his Ebclesiaa- 
tioftl History, ho treats, in form, and at large, 
of tlie occasions of writing the four Gos])els, 
and of the order in W'lnch they were written. 
Tlie title of the ciiapter is, “ Of the Order of 
tho Gospels and it begins thus : " Let ns 
observe the writings of this opoirtle John, 
hich are not contradicted by any : and first 
of all must bo mentioned, as acKnowledgcd 
i>y all, the Gospel according to liim, well 
known to all the churches under heaven ; and 
that it has l»ecfn justly placed by the ancients 
the fourth in order, and after the other three, 
may bo made evident in this manner,” — 
Eusebius then proceeds to show, tliat John 


wrote the last of the fouEand that his Gospel 
was intended to supply the omissions of the 
othera ; especially in the part of our Lord’s 
ministry which took place before the impri- 
sonment of John tho Baptist. He observes, 

" that the apostles of Clinst were not studious 
I of the oniainents of composition, nor indeed 
forward to write at all, being wholly occupied 
with their ministry,” 

This leanied author makes no use at nil of 
Christian writings, forced with the naIut‘^ of ! 
Christ’s apostles, or thoir comjianiuiis. i 

We dose this branch of our evidence hero, 
because, after Eusebius, there is no room for 
any question ujKin the subject ; the w'orks of 
Christian writers being as full of texts of 
Scripture and of references to Scripture, ns the 
discourses of modem divines. Future 
monies to tlie books of Scripture coiihl only 
prove, that they never loi»t their character or 
authority. 
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ir/l'n Me Rcrtptnreg are tfrtirtfiU nr uilud^d to, tkrjf are qu^Aed 
wth tipctitiar rf*;ttset^ tw httuKi iui scnoiM, a$ juifMSt 
an unOtonty u'hteh beUmt,eti fo vo othn bitftKs, and at ran 
ilutive in a/t quettiont and controref net annmytt i'hi itttani 

Besides the general strain of reference and 
quotation w'hicb unifonnly and strongly indi- 
cates this distinction, the following may be 
regarded as s|>ecific testimonies : 

I, Theophilus, (Lardner, part ii. vol. i, 
p. 429,) bishop of Antioch, tho sixth in suc- 
cession from the apostles, and who flourished 
little more than a century after tho books of 
tho New ’J'(3stament were written, having 
occasion to quote one of our Gospels, writes 
thbs: — “These things the Holy Scriptures 
h^h US, and all who were nioveil by the 
Holy Spirit, among whom John savs, In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with Gou.” Again : “ Concerning the right- 
eousness which the Law teaches, the like 

I things are to be found in the Prophets ami 
the (ihepehy because that all, being inspired, 
sjK)ke by one and the same Spirit of God.” 
(Lardner, vol. i. p, 448.) No words can 
testify more strongly than these do, the high 
and peculiar respect in which these books were < 
holdon. 

II. A w’riter against Artemon, (Lardner, 
vol. lii. p. 40,) who may be suppo^ to come 
about one hundred and fifty-eight years after 
the publication of tho Scripture, in a passage 
quoted by Eusebius, uses theeo expressions : 

“ Possibly wdiat they (our adversaries) ssiy, 
might have been credited, if first of aU the 
Divine Scriptures did not contradict them, 
and thm the writings of certain brethren 
more ancient than the times of Victor.” The 
brethren mentioned by name, are^ Justin, 
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I Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, Ireuseus. Melito, 
Mith a general appeal to many more not 
j named. This pasihage prov<^ iir&t that there 
•j uas at that time a Cfdlection called Divine 
! Scnpttrres , secondly, that these Scriptures 
j' wore ejsteemed of higher authority than the 
;j writing of the most early and oolebmted 

I Christians. 

ji III. In a piece ascribed to Hippolytus, 
ij (Lardncr, vol. iii. p. 112,) who lived near the 
Ij same time, the author professes, in giving his 
!j correspondent instruction in the things about 

I I wlneh ho inquires, “ to draw out of the 
I saend fountain^ and to set before him from 

tlie sacred Scriptures, wliat may ailbrd him 
; ‘satisfaction.” lie then quotes iminediatclv 
rauPs Epistles to Timothy, fuid afterwards 
! many books of the New ’Testament. This 
> ]>ref;ioo to the quotations carries in it a 
I marked distinction between tlie Scriptures 
and otlier books. 

I IV. “ Our assertions and discourses,” satth 
j Origiui, (liTirdner, vol. iii. p. 2U7— 2ft0,) “ are 
: iiiiworthy of credit; wo must receive the 
I Scriptures as witnesses.” After treating of 
! the dutv of prayer, he proceeds with his argu- 
1 ment thus : — ‘‘What we have said, may bo 
j T>roved from tlie Divine Scriptures.” In his 
! books against CcKus, wo find this passage: 

“ Tliat our religion teaches us to seek after 
wisdom shall be shown, l>oth out of the 
ancient Jewish Scriptures, wdiicli wc also use, 
j and out of those written since Jesus, which 
are believed in the churches to be divine.” 

I These expressions aflord abumlant evidence of 
i the peculiar and exclusive authority which 
^ the Scriptures posse'sned. 

I V. Cyprian, bjsliop of Carthage, (Lardner, 

I vol. IV. p. B40,) whoso age Ties close to 
' that of Origen, earnestly exhorts Christian 
teachers, in all doubtful cases, “ to go back to 
tUi' Jountofu ; and, if tlie truth lias in any case 
been shaken, to recur to the Gospels and 
I apostolic writing.” — “The precepts of the 
{ (lohpel (says he in another place) are nothing 
J less than authoritative divine Icasous, the 
; foundations of our hope, the supports of our 
‘ faitli, the guides of our w'uy, the safeguards of 
j our course to heaven,” 
j VI. Novatus, (Lardncr, vol. v. n. 102,) 

: a Roman contemporary with Cypnan, ap- 
< peals to the SoTii>tures, as the authority by, 

I which all errors were to be repelled, and dU- 
' piites decided. “That Christ is not only 
; man, but God also, is proved by the saert^ 
j authority of the Di'^ne WritiugB.” — “The 
' Divine Scripture easily detects and confutes 
the frauds of heretics.”— “ It is not by the 
I fault of the heavenly Scriptures, which never 
i deceive.” Stronger assertions than these could 
not be used. « 

VIL At the distance of twenty yeara from 
the writer last cited, Anatolius, (Lardner, 
vol. V. f. 146,) a learned Alexandrian, and 
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bishop of lAodicea, speaking of the rule for 1 
keening Easter, a question at that day agitated 
witli much earnestness, says of tlioso whom ^ 
he opposed, “ They can by no means prove I 
their pfdijt by the authority of the divine ) 
Scripture.” , 

VIII. The Arlans, who sprung up about j 
tifty years after this, arguofl stroniimisly 
against the use of the w^urds consubstantiaf, I 
and essonoe, and like •phrases ; “ because Mey | 
yere nrd m Scripturey (Lardner, vol. vii, j 
p. 263, 204.) And in the same strain, oiio of I 
their iid vocates ouous a con fcrouco with A ugus- 
tine, after the following manner : “ If you say | 
what is reasonable, 1 must submit. If you ; 
allege any thing from the Divine Scripture^ , 
which are couimou to both, 1 nuibt hoar. ; 
But unscriptural expressions (oun^ extra | 
Scripturum sunt) deserve no regani.” 

Atttana8iu8,the groat antagonist of Arianisin, ! 
after Iiaving enumerated the books of the Old | 
and Now Testament, adds, “These are the j 
fountain of salvation, that ho who thirsts I 
may be aatisftud with the oracles contaimsl in 
them. In these alone the doctrine of Halvation , 
is proclaimed. Let no man a«id to them, or 
take any thing from them.” (Lardncr, vol. 
xii. p. 182.) 4 

IX. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, (Lardner, 

vol. viii. p. 276,) who wrote about twenty 
years after the api^earance of Arianism, uw*s 
those remarkable words : “ Concerning the 
divine and holy mystories of faith, not the 
least ariiolo ought to be dolivored without the 
Divine Scriptures.” We are assured tliat 
Cyril’e Scriptures were the same as ours, for | 
ho has left us a catalogue of the books iuciuded i 
under tliat name. ! 

X. Epiphanius, fliardnor, vol. viii, p. 314,) | 
twenty years after C^ril, challenges the Arians, 
and the followers of Origen, “ to produce any 
passago of the Old and New Testament, favour- 
ing thqk sentiments.” 

Xt rcDbodius, a Gallic bisliop, who lived 
about thirty years after the council of Nice, 
testifies, tliat “ the bishops of that council 
first consulted the sacred volumes, and then 
declared their faith.” (Lardner, vol. ix. 
p.fi2.) j 

Xu. Basil, bishop of Cossorca, in Cappa- , 
dori% contemporary with Epinliaiiius, sa>s, I 
“tliat hearers instimeted iu tlie Scriptures 
ou^t to examine what is said by their 
teacher^ and to embrace what is agreeable to 
the Scriptures, and to reject what is otherwise.” | j 
(Lardner, vol. ix. p. 1^.) ' ; 

XIII. Ephraim, the Syrian, a celebrated ; 
writer of the same timc% this conclusive ^ i 
testimony to the proposition which forms the j 
subject of our present chapter; “ The truth 
written in the sacred volume of the Gospel, is 
a perfbet rule. Nothing can be taken from it i 
nor added to it, without great guilt.” (Lardner, 
voLix.p.m) ; 
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XIV. If wo add Jerome to these, it b only 
for tlio ovidoiico which ho affords of the judg- 
inont of ]ireceding ages. Jerome observes, 
coricorning the quotations of ancietU Christian 
writers, that is, of writers who were ancient in 
tiio year 400, that thev made a distinction 
between books ; some they quoted as of au- 
, thority, and others not: which observation 
• relat(*8 to the books of Scripture, compared 
1 with other writings, apucr\q)hal or heathen, 
j (Lardiier, vol.x. p. 123, 124.) 


1 . SECTION III. 

1 

The Scripturee wfre in Perp earip limee eoll'rted into 
: a dltUncl volume. 

i loNATius, wlio was bishop of Antioch within 
' forty years after the Ascension, and who had 
i lived and conversed with the Apostles, speaks 
I of the Cospel and of the Apostles in terins 
j which render it very probable that he meant 
I by the Gospel, the book or volume of the 
, Gespcls, ana by the Apostles, the book or 
; volume of their Epistles. His words in one 
I iilace ore (Lardnor, part ii. vol. i. p. 180,) 
Fleeing to the Gospel as the flesh of Jesus, 
and to the Apostles as the presbytery of the 
church that is, as Lo Clcrc interprets them, 
in order to understand the will of God, ho 
1 fled lo the Gospels, which he believed no less 
than if (yhrist in the flesh had been speaking 
; to him ; and to the writings of the apostles, 
i whom ho ost(*ouuHl as the presbytery s>f tlie 
I whole (IJhristiau C3iurch.’' It must bo ob- 
1 served, that about eiglity years after this, wo 
, Ikvvo direct proof, in the writings of Clement 
I of AlexiindriJi, (Lardnor, vol, ii. p. 616,) that 
I thest^ two names, “ Gospel,” and ** A]>ostles,” 

I w ore the names by which the writing of the 
; New Testament, and the division of these 
w filings, were usually expressed. ' 
Another passage from Ignatius is the fol- 
lowing : “ Hut the Gospel has soniowhat iu it 
, more excellent, the appearance of our Lord 
i Jesus Christ, his passion and resurrection.” 
l! (Lardnor, vol. ii. p. 182.) 

And a third : “ Ye ought to hearken to the 
I Propheb, but especially to the Gospel, in which 
j the passion has In^eti manifested to us, and the 
I resurrection perfected.” In this last passage, 

I the Prophets and the Gospel are put in con- 
i' function ; and as Ignatius undoubtedly meant 
I by the Prophets a collection of writings, it is 
I proliable that he meant the same by the 
Gospel, the two terms standing iu evident 
i>arallelism with each other. 

This interpretation of the word Gospel,” 

I in the passages above quoted from Ignatius, is 
, conhnned by a piece of nearly equal antiquity, 

! the relation of the martyrdom of Polycarp by 
thochurcli of Smyrna. ‘^All things (say they) 
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that went before, were done, that the Lord I 
might show us a martyrdom according to the | 
GostoI, for lie expect^ to be deliver^ up as i 
the Lord also did.” (Ignat. £p. c. i.) And in { 
another place, ‘‘ We do not commend those |j 
who ofler themselves, forasmuch os the Gospel il 
teaches us no such thing.” (Ignat. Ep. c. iv.) ; 
In both these places, what is called the Gospel ‘1 
seems to be the history of Jesus Christ, and of Ij 
his doctrine. ,! 

If this be the true sense of the passairof^, they I 
are not only evidences of our proposiiion, but ; 
strong and very ancient proofs of the high ! 
esteem in w^hich the books of the New Testa- * 
ment were holden. ! 

11. Eusebius relates, that Quadratus and i 
some others, who w'ere the immediate sue- ! 
cossors of the apostles, travelling abrosid to • 
preach Christ, earned the Gospels with tliem, , 
and delivered them to thtur converts. The 
words of Eusebius are: Then travelling 
abroad, they perfonned the work of evan- 
gelists, being ambitions to preach Christ, and 
deliver the aertpiure of t/ic dimne Gonpels.” 
(Lardnor, part ii. vol. i. p. 236.) Eusebius 
had before aim the writings both of Quadra- 
tus himself, and of many others of that age, 
which are now lost. \t is reasonable tln re- 
fore, to believe, that ho had good grounds for 
his assertion. What is thus recorded of the 
Gospels, took place within sixty, or, at the 
most, seventy years after they wore jiubhshed : 
and it is evident, that they must, befon; this 
time, (and it is probable, long before this time,) 
have been in geiiei-a! use, and in high ostooni 
in the churches planted by the apostles, inas- 
much as they were now, wc find, collected into • 
a volume ; and the immeiliate successors of the 
apostles, they w^ho preachiKl the religion of 
Christ to those wdio had not alreaity heard it, 
carried the volume with them, and dolivorod 
It to their converts. 

IIJ.- Irenseus, in the year 178, (Lardner, 
vol. i. p. 383,) puts the evangelic and af)osto]ic 
wTitiiigs, in connection with the Law and 
the Prophets, manifestly intending by the 
one a c^e or collection of Christian sacred 
writings, as the other expressed the code or 
collection of Jewish sacred writings. And, 

IV. Mclito, at this time bishop of Sardis, , 
writing to one Onestmus, tells his corresmn- 
dent, (Ibid. p. 331, ) that he had procured an 
accurate account of the books of the Old Testa- , 
ment. The oeeurienoe, in this passage, of the 
t€m Old Testament, has been brought to 
prove, and it certainly docs prove, that there 
was then a volume or collection of writings 
colled the N&c Testament. 

V. In the time of Clement of Alexandria 
about fifteen years after the last <|ttoted testi- , 
mqny, it is apparent that theChnstian Scrip- > 
tores were divided into two parts, under the ^ 
genmi titles of the Gospels and Apostles ; and 
that both these were regarded as of tils highest , 
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! authority. Onoout of maTiy esprcssions of 
I Ciement alluding to this dislribution, is tho 
! following : — ** Tbero is a cousont and bar- 
mony botweon tho Law and the Prophet 
; the Apostles and the Gospel,” (Lardncr, vol. ii. 

! p. 616.^ 

VI. The same division, “ Prophets, Gospels, 

! and Apostles,” appears in Tertulliaii, tho 
I contemporary of Clement, fib. p. 631.) The 
I collection of tho Gospels is likewise called by 
this writer tlie h>angelic Instrument,” (Ib. 

( p. 674 ;) tho whole volume, the “ New Tcsta> 

■ ment;” and the two parts, “ the Gospels and 
I Apostles,” (Ih. p. (532.) 
i VII. From many writers also of tho third 
! century, and esrwcially from Cyprian, ^^ho 
lived in tlio middle of it, it is eollcMiited, that 
the Christian Scriptures were divided into two 
codis or volumes, one called the ** Gospels, 
or Scriptures of tho Lord,” tho otlicr, the 
“ Apo«tlos, or Epistles of the Apostles,” (Itard- 
ner, vol. iv. p. 846.) 

VI 11. Eusebius, as wo have already seen, 
j tak(*s some pains to .^how, that the Gospel of 
; Saint Jolin had been justly placed by tho 
aiu’ionts “ tho fourth in order, and after the 
other three,” (Lardnor, vol. vLii. p. 00.) These 
are th(‘ terms of his proposition : and tho very 
intro<liietioii of such an aigument proves 
incontestably, that the four G^pels baa been 
collect'd ifito a volume, to the exclusion of 
every other ; timt their order in the volume 
j hail Iwn adjusted with much consideration ; 

I and that this had been done by those who wore 
j called ancients m tho time of Eusebius, 

; In the Diocletian ]iere8Cution, in tho year 
I 303, the Scriptures were sought out and burnt, 

! (Lardncr, voT, vii. p. 21 4, &c. : ) many suffered 
I (leath rather than deliver thorn up ; and those 
j who betrayed them to the persecutors, were ac- 
counted as lapsed and a]K)stute. On the other 
' hand, Constantino, after his conversion, gave 
I directions for multiplying copies of the divine 
I oracles, and for magnmoently adorning them, 
j at tho expense of the ini|>erial treasury, 
i (Ib. p. 432.) What the Christians of tliat age 
so richly embellished in tboir prosperity, and, 
which is more, so tenaciously preserved under 

P ersecution, was tho very volume of the New 
'estament which wo now road. 


I SECTION IV. 

; Our proem Baered ITrUuifii uere wm dtttmyuWud 

' appropriatonamuOindHtkti^Tetpid. 

! * 

' PoLYCARP. “ I trust that ye are well 
I exercised in the Hofy Scr^tures /--as in these 
I Scriptures it is said, Bo ye angry and sin not, 
and lot not the sun go down upon your wrath,” 
; (Lardnor, vol. i. p. 203.) This passage is 
I extremdy important ; becauao it proves that, 
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in the time of Polycarp, who bed lived with 
the apostles, there were Christian writings 
distinguished by the name of ** Holy Scrip- 
tupes,” or Sacred Writing^ Moreover, the 
text quoted by Polycarp, is a text found in 
the cmlection at this day. What also the 
same Polycarp hath elsewhere quoted in the 
same manner may be considered as ^proved 
to belong to tho collection ; and this compro- 
hends S^int Matthqw’s, and prolmbly Smnt 
Luke*s Gosfxd, the Acts of tho Apostles, ten 
Epistles of Paul, tho First Epistle of Peter, 
and tho First of John. (I^irduer, vol. i. 
p. 223.) in another place, Polycarp has 
these words : “ Whoever perverts tho Oracfeji 
of ifie Lord to his own lusts, and says there is 
neither resurrection nor jiulgniout, ho is the 
first-hom of Satan,” (Ib. p, 222.1 It docs not 
appear what else Polycarp could mean by tho 

Oracles of tho LonL” but those same ** Holy 
Scriptures,” or Sacred Writings, of which he 
had spoken before. 

II. *Ju8tin MartjT, whoso Apology was 
written alK>ut thirty years after J’oJy carp's 
epistle, expressly cites some of our present 
histories under tho title of (jSospo), and that 
not as a name by him first ascribed to theui, | 
but as tho luinio by which they were goneraliy j 
knovrn in his time. His words arc those j 

For tho apostles in the memoirs composed i 
by them, which are called Goepds, have thus i 
doliverod it, that Jesus commanded tlioin to 
take broad, and givo thanks,” (lb. p. 271*) 
Tliore exists no doubt, but that, by the 
memoirs above mentioned, Justin meant our • 
)rosent historical Scriptures ; for throughout 
lis works ho quotes these, and no others. 

HI. DionysiuB, bishop of Corinth, who 
camo thirty years after Justin, in a passage 
preserved in Eusebius (for iiis works are lost,) 
speaks “of tho Scriptures of tho Lord,” (I b. ^ 
p. 298.) 

IV^And at tho same time, or very nearly , 
80 , by Ironams bisliop of Lyons in rVanco, * 
•they arc called “ Divine Scriptures,” — “Divine . 
Oracles,” — “Scriptures of tho Lord,” — “Evan- 
gelic and Apostolic Writings,” (Ib. p. 343, j 
&c.) The quotations of Iromeus prove do- , 
cidodly, that our present Gospels, and these 
alone, together with the Acts of the Apostles, ' 
were the historical books comprehended by 
him under these appellations. 

V. Saint Matthew’s Goiqicl is quoted by ' 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, contemporary | 
with Irenseus, uuucr the title of tlic “ Evan- 
gelic Voice,” (lb. p. 427 ;) and the copious < 
works of Clement of Alo^ndria, published | 
within fiiteon years of the same time, ascribe 
to tlie books of tho Now Testament tho 
various titles of “ Sacred Books,” — “ Divine ^ 
Scriptures,” — “ Divinely inspired Scriptures,” j ^ 

I! 

1 Tl»« reader will obeerve the remoteiiMii 01 theie two writere | 
In country eodeltiuatoh. > 
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i — Scriptures of the Lord," — the true Evan- 
I gelicid Canon.’' (Lardrior, vol. ii. p. 515.) 

VL Tertiillian, who joins on with Clement, 
bo^^ide adopting most of the names and epithets 

* above noticed, calJi» the Gosjh‘1m ‘‘ our Digesta,** 

' 111 alluMoTi, as it should ftceui, to some collec- 

* tioii of Uoiiiaii laws then extant, (lb. p. 

VII, By Origon, A\ho camo thirty years 
after TertuJIiaii, the ^aige, and other no less 
strong titles, arc aj)jdieil to the Christian 
, Scriptures : and, in aihlition thereunto, this 
I MTiter frequently sjieaks of the “Old and 
j New Tf^tainont/’ — “ the Ancient and New 
i Scriptures,” — “ the A ncieiit and Now Oracles." 

(Jiurdner, vol. iii. p. 230.) 

|j Vfll. In Cy]>rian, who was not twenty 
I years later, they are “ Books of the Spirit,” — 
“ Divine Fountains,” — “Fountains of the 
1 Divine Fulness.” (Lardiier, vol. iv. p. 844.) 

' The ovpressions we have thus quoted, are 
evidences of high and peculiar respect. They 
' ajl occur within two centuries from tSe pub- 
lication of tlic books. Some of them com- 
' mence witli the companions of the apostles, 

; aiid*^ they increase in number and variety, 
through a senes of writers touching one upon 
another, and deduced from the first ago of the 
leligion. 


ji SECTION V. 

I 

* Ouf Senphn et m i r pubUdji i eat! <tnd fxpounded in Ou 
j teli(fwut ansi' t/Vui (i/ Ote caifp C'hriStMh$. • 

I JrsTiN Mautyk, who wrote in the year 140, 
which w as seventy or eighty years after some, 
! and less, jirobably, after others of the Gospels 
I were published, giving, in his first Aj>ology, an 
; account to the emperor of tlie Christian wor- 
ship, has this remarkable passage : Tho 

' Memoifs of t/w Apostles^ or tho writings of tho 
1 Prophets, are frad according as the time 
I allows ; and, when the reader has ended, tho 
I president makes a discourse, exhorting to the 
imitation of so excellent things.” (Lardncr, 
vol. i. p. 273.) 

A few short observations will show the 
value of this testimpny. 

1. The “Memoirs of tho Apostles,” Justin 
I in another place expressly tolls us, are wdiat 
I are called “ Gospels and that they were the 
I Gosiicls which we now use, is made certain 
I by Justin’s numerous quotations of Mem, and 
I his silence about any others. 

2. Justin describe the general usnge of the 
Christian Church. 

3. Justin does not spealc of it as recent or 
I newly instituted, but in the terms in which 
I men sptn.k of ostablishe*! customs. 

II. Tcrtullian, who followed Justin at the 
' distance of about fifty years, in his account of 
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the religious assemblies of Christians as they |j 
were conducted in hie> time, says, “We come , 
together to recollect the Divine Scriptures ; 
we nourish our faith, raise our hope, confirm 
our trust, by tho sacred word. (Ladner, vol. ; 
ii. p. 623.) 

III. Eusebius records of Origen, and cites 
for his authority the letters of bishops con- . 
temporary with Origen, that, when he went I 
into Palestine about tho year 216, which was / 
only sixteen years after the date of Tertu 1 i lan’s . | 
testimony, ho was desired by the bishop«^ of 
that country to discourse and expound the ; 
Scriptures publicly in the church, though ho 
was not yet ordamod a presbyter. (Lardncr, 
vol, iii. p. 68. > This anecdote recogiiizes tho 
usage, not only of reading, but of expound- ! 
ing, the Scriptures ; and both as subsisting in 
full force. Origen also himself bears witiies^ 
to tho same practice : “ This f says he) w^e do, 
when the Scriptures are reaa in the church, , 
and when tlie discourse for explication is . 
delivered to the |>eople,” (Ib. p. 802.) And, 
what is a still more ample testimony, many 
homilies of his upon tho Scriptures of the 
Now' Testament, delivered bv him in tho assem- 
blies of the church, are stilf extant. 

IV. Cyprian, whose age was not twenty 
years lower than that of Origen, gives his 
jieoplc an account of having ordained two j 
persons, who were before confessors, to bo i 
reader^ ; and what they wtw to road, appears 
by the reason which he gives for his ciioice : 
“Nothing (says Cyprian) can be more fit, 
than that he, who has made a glorious con- 
fesbioii of the liord, should read publicly in I 
the church ; that he w ho has show n hiitibclf I 
willing to die a martyr, should read the j 
Gofpptl of Christy by which martyrs are made,” j 
(Lardncr, vol. iv, p. 842.) 

V. . Intimations of tho same custom may bo i 
traced in a groat number of writers in the 1 
beginning and throughout the wdiolo of the j 
fourth century. Of tliese tehtimonies I will [ 
only use one, as being, of itself, express and , 
full. Augustine, who appeared near the con- i 
elusion of the century, displays tho benefit of | 
the Christian religion on this very account, | 
the public reading of the Scrijitures in the j 
churches, “ where (says he) is a confluence of 
all sorts of people of both sexes ; and whore 
they hear how they ought to live well in this 
world, that they may deserve to live happily 
and eternally in another.” And this custom 
ho declares to be universal : “ The canonical 
books of Scripture being read every where, 
tho miracles toeroiii recorded are well known 
to dll people,” (Lardner, vol. x. p. 276, &c.) 

It do<^ not appear that any books, other 
than our present Scriptures, wore tlius' pub- 
licly lead; except that the epistle of Clement 
was read ih the ehureh of Corinth, to which it 
had been addressed, and In some others : and ; 
that the Shepherd of Hennas was >ead hi t 
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;'} tiiany churches. Nor dues it subtract much 
i from the value of the argument, that those 
j* t»'o writings jartlycomo vitliiii it, because 
II wo allow them to bo the genuine writings of 
j‘ apostolical men. There is not the loa^t 
evidence, that any other Go&pel, than the four 
I vvhich wo receive, vi as over admitted to this 
!’ distinction. 

I' 

) 

1 SECTION VI. 

(Jimmt'nftmei wre anamthf unilcn Mjxm SrripfMm 
, hannonus formrd out of Hum, lojurs /attifttHf/ 

nfUaUd , and tcruo/u nuiilt* u/ them into dij^nent lauifuuptit 

S 

No greater proof can bo given of the ('stooin 
in which tliese books were holden by the 
' ancient Christians, or of the sense then enter- 
al tamed of their value and importance, than the 
• industry bestowed upon them. And it ought 
' to be observed, that the value and iniportanco 
of those bouk'i consisted entindy in their 
g('niimeness and tnitli. There uas nothing 
in them, as works of t:>te, or as compu.sitions, 

, winch could have iiuluocd any one to have 
written a note upon 1 hem. Moroo\or, it shews 
I that tlioy were cNen M . n considered as anci(‘nt 
books. Men do not wiito coinnicnts upon 
publications of their own limes: therefore 
tlie to'itiinonies cited under this Iioad atford 
an evidence wliioh cariies up the evangelic 
' writings much bo}ond liie ago of the te-»- 
' timonus themselves, and to that of tiuar 
rejnittd authors. 

► I. 'ralian, a foIlowxT of Justin Martyr, and 
who llourislied about the )ear 170, composed 
a hamiiuiy, or coliatioii of liie Go'^i-eb, which 
he called on, ()t tlie l our. (Lardner, 

Cred. >ul. i. p. d07.) The tiiio, a*^ well as the 
I work, is remarkable; iK^caiiNe it sluwvs that 
I then, as now, there were four, and only four. 
Gospels ill general use witli Chiistiaiis. And 
this was little more than a hundred ) oars afttr 
' the publication of some of them 

II. PanUeiuis, of tlie Ale\aiidrian school, a' 

‘ man of great reputiition and learning, w Jio 
came twenty years after Tatian, wrote ni.any 
commentaries ii]K)n the Holy Scnptuies, 

I which, as Jerome testifies, were e.xtaiit in lus 
I time. (Ib. p. -Uo.) 

Ilf. Clement of Alextlndrla wrote short 
I exjdications of many books of tin' Old and 
; New Testament. (Ib. vol. ii. p. 4(32.) 

IV. TertuIIian appeals from the aiitlionf^ 
of a later version, then in u>e, to the authentic 
Greek. (Ib. p. 630.) 

V. An anonymous author, fpiotcd byl'.nsc- 
bius, and who appears to ha\e written about- 

, the year 212, appeals to the ancient copies of 
the Scriptures, in refutation of some corrupt 
. readings alleged by the followers of Arteuion, 
(Ib. vol. jii. p. 46.) 

1 VI. The same Eusebius, jiu-ntioning by 

I' 
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name several wiUers of the churcb who li^ed | 
at this time, and concerning whom he s.i\'?, | 
There still remain divers monninonts of the j 
laudable industry of those ancient and ocele- | 
siastical men,*’ (that is of Christian wrdors j 
who were considered as ancioiit in the year ! 
300,) add', “ 'I’here are lH‘^i^h's, treatises of 
many utlieivS, wdio^e nainew wo liaveiiot been 
able to learn, orthodox :md ecclesiastical men, 
as the intorprotfitions of the I me Scriptures 
given by each of thcni^ sluwv.** (Lardnor, vol. j 
II. p. 65*1.) 

VIl, The last five testimonies may bo j 
referred to tin' yi'iir 200 ; immediately after j 
which, a ju'nod of Uiiity a ears gives u^, — 
Julius A fncjjiius w ho wrote an ejnstle upon 
the apparent dilb rciico in the geiieahigH's in 
Matthew and Luke, which lie t luh'avoiirs to 
rt'concilo by tho liistiiielion of natural and 
legal descent, and conducts Ids bypotbesis 
witli great industry through the whole series 
of generation^. (H>. p. 170.) 

AmnioniiH, a learned Alevrindiian, who 
composed, as Tatian had done, a hannoiiv of 
t/ic jour (Jo^fpds , winch proves, as 'ratiaii'M 
work did, Unit tlicrc W'ere four (lospil', and 
no num*, at this time in use in llu' clmreli. 

It ahord,', abo an iibtance of tlio 7eal of 
Chri'jtiaiis for tlio'c wrilmgs, and of their 
solicitude about them. (Ib, ]». J22.) 

Ami, :i)M>\e both tlu'se, (bigc'ii, wdio WToto 
commentarn’s, or homilies, upon most of tho 
books ineluded in the New TeHtamont, and 
upon no ollu'r books but these. In [larti- 
ciilar, he wroti* upon Saint JbIih’h (Jospel, 
\tiy largely upon Saint Mattliew^K, and coiii- 
iiieiitarie-i, or homilies, upon the Acts of tho 
Aimstle^ (Jb. p. .TV2, lt)2, 202, 246.) 

VI il. Iiifuldition to tliese, tho third century | 

likewise contains, — | 

Dioinsius of Ah xandria, a very learned i 
man, who coinpaied, with gieat accuracy, the i 
acc^mjs in tho four ( !o«])els of tho time of - 
Christ’s resurrection, adding .a reflection whicli 
sJiewi'd his opinion of tlicir antliority : “ Let 
us nut think that the i v.'iiigelists disagree, or ; 
coiitradut luch othoi, allliough tliero bo Homo 
snuill (lifiereiici ; but let u8 honchtly and 
fjjithfullv <*i.d( avour to rmmeilo what w« 
read.” '(lb. vol. i\. p. 1(36.) 

Victorin, btsh<»p of Eel taw, in Gernian)^ 
who w'fute coinmoiitB upon Saint Mattliow’H 
Gospel, (lb. iv. p, 165.1 

Lucian, a jiresbyter ol Antimih ; and IleKV- : 
chiiLS, rn Eg} tian bishop, who put forth edi- j 
tioriH of the New d’eKtainent, 

IX. Tho fourth century supplies cata- | 
logue^ of fourteen writers, who expended ' 

1 f^U*eWtis A. i> 115 Ilidinnj' gf AlftXtttidrift, A.l> 170 

.liiM Moiw, SPM'i .. . 1 Uf AiiiUr'Ko of Miljtn .w.*. 

Jlir.ifi in J fiftfl art* of T&r»wt 

II f l;ir^, J'oicncrs hi (i.iiidfht ofltn'dcm | 

>o»tuiiifi]s — 40 Tlir ofjtirg of 

of IM^»KlJw•a — .Irri»rrn* 

Ii'inj tons, ............. f hr^riobluiii ' 

. N\iiJ,'n I 
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j:v[ or riiRf>rjANi r^. 


j, 

j' tlj«ir iipoa the l><jok8 of the New 

j Testament, am? whose works or names are 
|| cotrie n t«> our limes; amonj^^t Mliieh 
i| iiuinl)»r it may ?>e siifhoient, foi tin* purpose 
r of <}it v iTi^ l)ie .seiitiiMeijt-^ ami stmlic' ol 
' |(‘anj<M! riii'istians of that to notice the 
' t<WI(»u inf( : — 

I lOuN l^riis, in tlie ^ory ?»e:);iTiin'i^' of tlio cell- 
' tiny, wiofe e' jiressly uji'm th*' th-eu n;iTieie< 
ohsrn.jMe m tho .iml likev. ise a 

treati-e, ill ulmli hn pomteil oiif what tliiiiff-^ 

* ai« ri‘late<i O’*!**, what hy tiiree, vhat l>v 
two, ami what hy one i !i^t. (Lard. 

' Mil. p. 4<).) 'I'll!-, author aUo tc'Stilh* , what 

I IS eel land) a imiteiial inect* of evKh*nc(, 

. that the W'i!lin;.;s of the a|io-tlev, had 
' obtained siieli an esteem ai to he trandaterl 
I into evei‘> !anp;inpje both ot (.Ireeks and 
! Maiharians, and to he dih^a-ntl} ^tudi(‘d l»y 
, all nations.” (Ih p. 201.) Thi.s ti'stiuiony 
I wa'i given about tlie year .000; liow long 
I hrfnic that date tlu^-e tian^lations were made 
I <loeM not ap[iear. 

Daina'^iis, hi->hop of Uonie, cone'<j>onded 
j with Saint Jeroino upon the e\|‘osJtion of 
,, dilheult te.\ts of S(*ri])tuie: and in a letter 
still remaining, desires derouio to give him 
1, a clear explanation eff the woid llosanna, 
!' found in tho Nevv 'IVamont ; “ he (iJamaMH) 

I liaviii)^ met with 'i (Ty dilVerent iiitei pretations 
i' of it 111 tho (J'reek and Fiat in commentaries 
*, of ('atholic wnt<TS w hich ho had read.” (Fb. 

vol. LX. p. link) This last elaiHe Mhews the 
' niimlxT cUid variety of cuuiiucntaues then 
extant. • 

llregory of Nvssen, at one time, «apj)eak to 
the mosi evact copies of Saint Mark’s (lospel ; 
at another time, compares together, and pio- 
lJO>es to rocoiicile, tlu‘ several uccoimts ol tho 
resurrcM'lioii anrn hi/ the iour £utiujt lists , 
which liinitatum proven, that theie were no 
other histones of Christ deemed authentic 
h(‘sido these, or iiiclmhsl in tlio saiiio charac- 
ter w itli thesis Tills writer oliserves,* acutely 
enoiigli, tliat the dispoHition of the chdhes in 
I the sepulchre, tin’ nai)kiii that was about our 
! Saviour’s head, not lying wdtli the linen 
I clothes, hut wrapped together in a place by 
j itself, dul not bespeak the terror and hurry 
id thieves, .and therefore Mutes the story of 
i tho body being stolen. (Ib. p, ItkT) 
j Ambrose, bi'^hop of M dan, remarked various 
■ readings in tho Latin copies of, the Now Tes- 
i tament, and appeals to the original (ireek ; 

And Jerome, towards tho conelusion of 
, this centur}, put forth an edition of the New 
' 'i C'-kimeiit in Latin, corrected, nt least as to 
the (iosptd>, by Greek copies, “and those (he 
j s IV s) ancient.'’ 

; Listly, Chrysostom, it is well known, 

! delivered and published a great many homilies 
1 or sermou'^^ upon tlio Gospels and tlio Acts of 
, llie Apostles. 

}' Jt Ls needless to biing down this article 


lower , but it is of importance to add, that 
there IS no example of Christian w riters of tlie j 
first three c(‘nturie« composing colniuents upon j 
any other books than those winch are found ; 
III the New Ti’stanlent, exci’pt the single one {; 
of Clement of Alexandria comnieiiting upon f' 
a btxjk called the Revelation of l*eter. i 

Of the mincnf vfi.sums of tlu' New i'e^ta- [ 
meiit, one of the; mo‘<t valuable is the Syriac. ; 
.Syriac w.'is the lauginge ot Palestine when ! 
riiriNtiamiy was fheie fiist C'ttabhshed. And | 
although the books ot Scripture w ere w^ntleii .| 
in Greek, for the purpose of a more extendisl 
circulation than within the precincts of Jude.i, j 
yet it IS pjohahle that they would soon he 1 
translated into the vulgar language of tho t 
C'Uiitry vvheie the religion fir^l prevaderl, ! 
Aocordingl}, a S}nac transhition is now ! 
extant, .nil along, so f.ir as it appears, u-^ed b} 
the inhabitants of Syria, bearing many intei- ) 
iial marks oi high antupnty, suppoited in its 'j 
pretensions by the uniform traihtum of the i 
blast, ami contirnuMl by the discovery of many '! 
veil ancient inamiscnpts in the libraries of ,i 
Kurope. It is about two hundred } cars since ;; 
a bishoj) of Auiioch sent a copy (*t tins tran- -i 
slatioii into Kuro])e, to bo printed ; and tins [ 
.seenis to bo the fii*st time that the tranriation | 
became generally known to these parts of iho ! 
woild. iiie Rishop of Antioch s i’est.nmeiit i 
was, found to contain all our books, except the | 
second epistle of Peter, the second and tliiid I 
of John, and the Revelation ; winch ];uoks, i 
however, have since been dHCOveled in that ' 
language in some ancient manuscripts of j 
Kuro[»e. Rut in this collection, no other I 
hook, beside what is in ours, appears over to • 
have had a jdace. And, which h worthy of - 
obsiTvatioiL the text, though preset vid in a j 
remote countrv, and without communicMtion ’ 
with' ours diflers from ours very litlle, and ' 
111 nothing that is iiiipoi taut, (Junes on the , 
Canon, vnl. i. c. 14.) 


SECTION VII. 

Our <i« n;)/i»»it ii\n. t n<’H uH>>/ nuthnif Chi tsUnns o/ (hfeicnt | 
to ft and fH I vuiihnnf hv manp h*'rc(ux as fccIt ax Calftoln <r, ) 

antf Hxrt ux wWj/ atifn aM to hath xut^x in lJu. i onti at « isus 
vhuhnius^ tn ihot^ days 

Till: three most ancient topics of controversy 
ainoiigst Christians, wore, tho authority of 
tlio Jew ish constitution, the origin of evil, and 
the nature <if Christ. Upon tho first of these , 
we find, in very early times, one class of here- 
tii!s rejecting tlio Old Testament entirely ; an- | 
other contending for the obligation of its law, 

111 all its parts, throughout its whole extent, 
<a7id over every one who sought acceptance ■ 
with God. Upon the two latter subjects, a 
natural, pcrliaps, and venial, but a fruitless, 
eager, ami impatient curiosity, prompted by 
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j the philosophy ainl by the ^eholai^t^e habit"* 

’ of the age, whicli carried men much into bold 
I hypotheses and conjectural solution^ raised, 
amongst some v^ho professed Christianity, 
very wild and uiifoiindiMl opinions. 1 think 
there is no reason to believe that the iminlH*r 
of tliese l)oro any considerable ]>roportion to 
the body of the Cliristian Church ; and 
amidst the disputes which such ojnnioiis 
necessarily oi'casioned, it is a great satisfaction 
to p<*rcei\o, Axbat, in a vast jdiiralify of 
instaiic(\s, M c do percei^ e, all sides rt^curring 
to the same Scriptures. 

^ 1. Basil ides lived near the age fd th»^ 
apostles alKUit the )ear 120, perhaps 
MMiiicr, (Lardiier, ^ol. ix. isl. 17HB, p. 271.) 
He rejected the Jo^^ifih institution, not as 
spurious, but as proectidiiig from a \>cing in 
h'rior to the true Ciod ; and m other nvpects 
iid\ anced a scheme of theology ^ idol)’ diftereiit 
from the general doctrine of the Christian 
Cliureh, and which, as it gained over some 
(li'-ciple^, \sa.s warmly ojijiomsI h) C'iiristinn 
writers of tlio second and tliiid century. In 
thew(* writings, there is j)ositi\e ovulence Hiat 
llasilides received tlio(h)sj)el of Matthew' ; and 
there i"> no sufficient proot that he rejecti'd any 
of ilic other threi^ : on the contrary, it a[>pears 
that ho w rote a c<uninentary upon the Gospel, 
so copious as to bodi\ide(l into twcnty-iour 
books, (11). p. GOO.) 

IJ. The Valciitinjans appeared about the 
same time, (lb p. BoO, 3.01.) Tlioir beiosy 
consisted m c(Tlain notions concerning an- 
gelic naiurt'fe, w Inch can hardly be rendered 
intelligible to a modern reader. They seem, 
liowcAei, to ha\e ac<iuircd as much impor- 
tance as any of the sej)aratist<? of that early 
age. Of this sect, Ircnauis, who wrote a. n. 
172, cxprcs‘'ly records, that they endeavoured 
to fetch arguments fur tlicir itpiiiioiH from 
the evangelic and apostolic writings, (Lardnor, 
vol. I. p. ;jB3.) IliTacloon, one ot the most 
celebrated of the '>oct, and wdio lived j)ro- 
, bably so early as the \ear 12.'), w rote eoiii- 
' meiitario<" upon Luke and John, (Laidin-r, 
vol. i\. ed. 1733, p. .3.V2.) Some ob")( rvjitions 
also of his upon Matthew are juvsened by 
Ongen, (lb. ]) 333.) Nor i-s there an v rui>on 
, to doubt that he received the w holi Nesv ’JVs- 
tanient. 

111. The Carpoemtians were aKo an mrly 
heresy, little, if at all, later than the two pre- 
ceding, (Ih. ]). 303.) Some of their opimonis 
resembled what we at this day mean by Soci- 
iiiani£>m. With respect to the Scriptures, 
, they are specifically charged, by Ironacu*? and 
: Epij>hanius, with endeavouring to pervert 

a passage in Matthew', w'hich atnounts to a 
, [losilivc proof that they received that Gospel, 

’ ^ The nJAtpnuln of f ho ft mnor pnrt of tin* w*cl mn on* t.il*on fr«m 

Dr liiinlncr'ii ULsiwy of the ilcretic* of the tlr-t ts*o ( PTiinrice. 
) |•ul•lMh«<l aSjMM* III* d^lh, wiih uddition*. hy ih<« It* v Mr 
j of nveter. and nuened into the iiiiHti \oiuiiit of in* workA, of the 
, » dition of 17711 


( I b. p. 313.) Negatively. I lu'v are not Hceuscd, , 
b} their adversaries, of rejecting any part of ! 
the New 'restument. 1 ^ 

IV. TlicSethiaiis, n. 130, (lb. p. 463,) the ! . 
Montanist«, a. o 150 , ( ll>. p. 402,) the Marco- ! 
sums, A. n. 100, (lb. p. ;U0,) 1 Icnnogenos, a. i». 

100, (lb. J). 473 ,) Praxias, v. i>.Hk),(ll). p. 4il3,) 
Artenioii, a. i>. 200, (lb. p. 4<ir),) Theodotus, j 
A. i>. 200, all included under tbc denomiiiatiou , 
of hert‘ties, and all t ng.’iged in cuntroversies < 
w ith Catholic Christians, rocti\ed the Scrip- I 
tures of the New Testament. i 

V. Tatian, who liveil in the year 172, wont ; 
into manv extra\agant opinions, was tho , 
foumler of a soet cuIIihI Kneraiites. and was 
deeply involved 111 disputes with the ( 3n istiaiis 
of tliat age ; yet Tatiaii so received the four , 
Gospels, as to compose a liannony from them. , 

VI. From a winter, quoted by Kusduiis, of ' 
about the year 2(H>, it is aiiparont that llu*) 
who at that tiiim contended for the ineio j 
Inimaiiity of Christ, argued from the Scrip- | 
turos ; for th(‘y tiro ;iccu«*od b) this writer, ol ',1 
making alterations m tlieir coj»it*s, in older l i .1 
favour tbeir opinions, (Lard, vol.^iii. p. 4(1.) 'a 

VII. OrigoiiN «iuitiineiits excited great con- j! 
Iroversies, the bishops of Itonio and Alex- 
andria, and many others, comhiuning, th<‘ | 
bishops of thf) Ka.st espousing them ; jot there | 
is not the smalbvst ipiestion, but that both the 1 
advocates and advorwiries qf thesi* o] unions i 
ticknow )e<lged tlio same authority of Scripture. ' 
In his time, wliich the ri'ader will nuininher , 
w'as about one hundred and fifty years after | 
the Scripluri's were juiblished, many dih«en- | 
lions subsisted amongst Christians, w ith which ij 
they were reproached hy Celsus ; yet Gngeii, i 
who has record(‘d this accusation without j 
eontratlicling it, nevertheless te.stities that the ; 
four Gosj)el,s wore received wtf/iouf disj/utr, hy i| 
the wdiolo Church of God uinlcr heavfii, ' 
(liUrd. vol. iv. p. 312.) 

VfIL Faul of Saniosata, about thirty yeais 
after Ongon, so distinguished himself in tbo 
controversy concerning tlio naturi' of Christ, 
as to be tho subjc'ct of two councilH or synods, j 
assembled at Antioch upon his opinions. Vi t 1 
ho is not charged by his adver^aries with I 
reiecting any book of tho New Testament. | 
On the contrary, Ejiiphttnius, who w'rote a j 
history of heietlcs a hundreil years afterwards, i 
savs, that Paul endcavoureil to support his 
doctrine by bixts of Scrij>ture. And Vincen- j 
tins Liriiiennis, a. d, 4^14, speaking of Paul 
and other heretics of the same age, has*these 
w'ords : “ Here, perhaps, some 0110 may ask, > 
w^hether heretics also urge the testiinony of 
Scripture. They urge it indeed, explicitly ; 
and veh<‘nn*nlh ; for you may see tliein i^dng | 
throygh every book of the sacred law,” (Lard. ' 
vol. xj. p. 153.) * j 

IX. A controversy at tbc sarifc time existed 
with the Noetiam or Siibellians, who seem to I 
have gone into the opposite cxticme from tliat * 
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! of Paul of SarrioojiU und his folJovvors. Yet, 

, according to the exfiress testimony of Kpipha- 
1 iiins, Suhollius rectnveti all tin* SorijdurcH. Ami 
I with both sects Catholic writers constantly 
; allege the Scriptures, ami reply to the argu- 
I luents which thuir o})ponont’a drew from par- 
ticular texts. 

Wo liavo here, thiTcfore, a proof, that 
parties, who were the most ojiposite and irrcj- 
coiicilablc) to one another, ack non lodged tho 
authority of Suripturo >vith enual deference. 

X. And as a general testiinoiiy to tho same 
point, may bo produced wliat ■uas said by one 
I of tho bishops of tho ixjiincil of C'arthage, 
which was holdcri a little before this time, 

I ** I am of opinion that blasphemous and 
wicked heretics, who pervert the sacred and 
ailorablo words of the Scriptures, should bo 
; execrated,” (Lard. vol. xi. p. 030.) Undoubt- 
t'dly what they perverted, they received. 

' XT. 'J’he Millennniin, •Novatiaiiism, tho 
baptism of hoi'etics, tho keeping of Easter, 
engaged also tlio attention and divided the 
opinions of Chrif^tians, nt and before tliat time, 

I (and, by tfac way, it may be observed, that 
such disputes, though on some accounts to be 
blamed, shewed how' much men were in ear- 
nest upon the subject ;) yet every one apjiealed 
lor tho grounds of his oninioii to Scripture 
authority. Dionysius of Alexandria, >\ho 
flourished a. n. 2nl7» describing a conference or 
public disputation with tho Millonnanans of 
lOgypt, conf(‘ssi's of them, though tluur ad>er- 
sary, **that they embrace whatever could bo 
made out by good arguments from tho l^oly 
Scriptures, ( Lard. vol. iv. p, Obb.) Xovatus, 
Aj I). 251, distinguished by some rigid senti- 
inenks concerning tho reception of those who 
had lapsed, and tlie foiiiidor of a numerous 
sect, in his few remaining works quotes the 
(iospel with the same respect as other Chris- 
tians did ; and concerning his follow ers, the 
testimony of Socrates, who wrote al)ou\ the 
year 440, is positi\e, iiarnoly, “ Tliat in tho 
disputes lull ween tho Catholics and them, each 
side endeavourotl to supfiort itself by the 
authority of tho Divine Scriptures,” (Lard. 
\ol. V. p’ 105.) 

XII. The Donalihts, who sprung up in tho 
j year used the ?iaino Scri])turo3 as wo do. 

IVoduce (saith Augustine) some proof from 
tho Scriptures, w hose authority is common to 
us (Lard. vol. aii. j). 243.) | 

XUI. It is perfectly notorious, that, in tho 
Arian controversy^ w^hich arose soon after the j 
I year fWO, both sides appealeil to the same ! 
! Scripttres, and with equal professions of j 
defeience and regard. The Arians in their 
couneil of Antiocli. a, i>. 341, pronounce, that 
“ if liny one, contrary to tho sound doct^nc of 
tho Scriptures, say, tlliat the Son is a creature, 

; as one of tlft creatures, lot him be an ana- 
I theuin.” (Lard. voL vii. p. 277.) They and 
i tho Athaiiasiaiis mutually accu:>o cach#ther 
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of using utiscnptural phrases; which was a 
mutual acknowledgment ot tho cuiicluhivo 
authority of Scripture. 

XIV. The PrisciIIiariists, a. d. 373, (Lard, 

vol. IX. p. f325) the Feiagiaiis, a. n. 405, (lb. 
vol. xi. p, 52) received the same Scriptures os 
wo do. ' ( 

XV. The testimony of Chrysostom, who j 
live<l near the year 4(K), is so j>ositive iii aflir- 
inatioii of the proposition which wo main- 
tain, that it may form a proper coiicIumoii 
of the argument. “ The general reception 
of the Gospels U a proof that their histoiy iw 
true and consistent; for, since tho writing ul i 
the Gospels, many heresies ha>e arisen, hold- [ 
jiig opinions contrary to what is contained in | 
tlieiii, w ho yet receive the Gospels either cntiie > 
or in part,” (Lard. vol. x. p. 31b.) I am not \ 
moved by what may seem a deduction fi oni I 
Chrysostom’s testimony, the word^, •* entire 
or in part,” for, if all tho parts whicli weie 
ever questioned in our (jrospt'ls, wen* given up, 
it would not atlect tho miraeiilou^ origin of 
the religion in the smallest degree : f. t/. 

Cerintlms h said by Kpipliaiinis to ha'o 
r<*ceived the(»ospel of Matthew, but ii(;t entire, i 
What tho omissions vrcrc doi‘s not ap[)e;ir. | 
The common opinion, that he rejected tin- • 
first tw'<» chapters, vsocins to have been a mis- 
take, (Lard, vol, ix. od. 1733, i>. 322.) It is 
agreed, however, b> all who luive giviui any | 
account of Ceriiithus, tliat ho taught that the 
Holy Gho-^t (whetlnT he meant by that namo 
a person or a power) descended upon Ji*siis at 
liis baptism, that Jesus from this time per- 
foriiitMl many miracles, and that ho a]'pi‘an‘d 
.after his death. lie must have retained there- 
fore the essential p.arts of the history. 

Of all the ancient heretics, the ino?t extra- 
ordinary was Mai cion, (Lard, sect ii. c. x. 
Also Michael, vol. i. c. i. .vect. xviii.) One of 
his tenets w'as tho rejection of the Old 'I’esta- 
ment, as proceeding from an inferior and 
imperfect deity : and in pursuance of this 
hypothesis, ho erased from the New, and that, 
as it should seoin, without entering into any 
critic.al reasons, every passage wdiich recogni/oil 
the Jewisli Scriptures. He spared not a text 
wduch contradicted his opinion. It is reason- 
able to hidieve that Marcion treated books as 
he treated texts ; yet this rash and wild con- 
troversialist publiNnod a recension, or chastised 
edition, of Saint Luke’s Gosjiel, containing 
the leading fticts, and all which is necessary 
to authenticate the religion. This example 
affords proof, that there were always some . 
jxiints, and those the main points, which 
neither wildness nor rashness, neither the 
fury of opposition, nor the intemperance of 
controversy, would veiiture to call in question. 
There is no reason to believe that Marcion, j 
though full of resentment against the Catholic 
Clinbtians, ever charged them wdth iorgiug ' 
their books. ” The Gospel of Saint Ma^tliow, ; 
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’ the Epistle to the Hebrews, with those of ' 
• Saint Peter and Saint James, as well as the | 
I Old Testament in geiienil (he said,) were I 
I writings, not for Christians, but for Jews."^ 
This declaration shews the ground upoiiw hich 
. Marcion proceedoti in his mutilation of the 
Scriptures, namely, his dislike of the jiassagos 
or tlie Inioks. ^^arcioll tluuribhed aliout the 
year 130. 

Dr Lardncr, in his General Review, sums 
up this head of cxideiice in the following 
I words : “ Noetiis, Paul of Samosata, Sabellius, 

, Marcellu^ Photinus, the ^ovrltians, Donatists, 

I Man ich cans,'* Priseillianists, beside Arternoii, 
the Audians, the Arians, and divers others, 

; all receive<l most or all the same books of 
the New Testaineiit whicli tlie Cathohes 
' received ; and agretM in a like resjx'ct for them 
as wTittoii by apostles, or their tlihciples and 
I' companions.”^ 


SECTION viir. 

I The four OtigpJjit the At U of ^ic Ait>g(h s, thit (t , n h fi.fttrf tf 
, SauU Pant, tfu' iuistKpistU of Johtt,tuoi fhrj’itsi fi/iVfrr, 

I, vvn’ reci'netf without doutt h/ thou vho douhfid tuntietfunij 
[ ' tlu' other hooks whuh an du huUd In our jn < nt i anon 

jl I bT4TK this proposifjon, beeauHe, if nuule 
j out, It shews that the aulhoiiticily of their 
books was a subject amongst the early Chris- 
tians of consideration and impiiry ; and that 
( where there was cause of d<nibt, t hey did d<mbt, 

' — a circuinsUnce y liich strengthens very much 
j, their testimony to such books as were received 
j’ by them with full acquiescence. 

|i I. Jeronle, in Ins account <if Cams, who 
' was probably a presbyter of Home, ami w lio 
I flourished near the year 20(1, rocoids of him, 
that, reckoning up only tliirteen epistles of 
J\'iiil,hcsiiys the fourleentli, w inch is inscribed 
! to the Hebrews, is not Ins ; and tlnui Jerome 
! iMlds, “ With the Homans to this day it ib ii(»t 
bwkod upon as l*aur>.” 1’his agiees in the 
main with thd account given by Kuscbiiis of’ 
the same ancient author and his w ork ; except 
that Eusebius delivers his own remark in 
more guarded tenns : *^And indeed to this 
very time, by some of the Ronians, this ejustlc 
is not thought to be the apostle^s/* (Lardner, 
vol. iii. p. 240.) 

11. Origen, al)out twenty years after Cains, 
quoting the Epistle to the Hebrews, observes 
that some luiglit dispute the authority of tliat 
epistle ; and therefore proceeds to ouote to the 
same point os undoubted bcKiks oi Scripture, 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and Paul’s First Eiwstlo to the 

* I have tranmrihed thi» wntenoe from Mlcliaelw. {d. 38,) who 
hat not, however, referred to the witbonty upon wliidi he attrl* 
bute* (beee worcli to Mardon 

> This mutt IvB with an exceptum, boimyer, of Fanstua, who 
lived eo late ai the year 384 

< vol kL p 1J-— Dr liardnerU Aiture Inquiries supplied 
him with iiian> other Inttanoss. 


' TJiossaloiiiaiis, (Ib. p. 24(5.) And in another 
I place; this author sfieaks of the Epistle to 
I the Hobrews thus: “The account come down 
to us is various ; some saying that Clement, 
who was Bishop of Itomc, wrote this epistle ; 
others, that it was Luke, the same who wrote 
the Gospel and the Acts.” Speaking also, in 
the same paragraph, of Peter, ** Peter (sa.vs 
he) has left one epistle acknowledged ; let it 
be granted HkCwnsc that he wTote a second, 
for It IS doubted of.” And of John, “ Ho has 
also left one epistle, of a very few lines ; grant 
also a second and a third, for all do not allow 
thorn to lie genuine.” Now', let it be noted, 
that Origin, who tlms discriminates and thus 
confesses his own doubts, and tho doublii 
which subsisted in his tniu', exjire^isly wit- 
nesses concerning the four Gospids, “ that they 
alone arc received without dUj)utc by the 
w'hole Church of God und<»r heavim,” (lb. 
p. 2JVt.) 

III. r>ionysius of Alexandria, in the year 
247, doubts concerning the Hook of feevelation, 
whether it was written by Saint John : states 
tho grounds of his doubt, represents the 
diversity of opinion eoiicerning it, in his own 
time, and l>ef(»re.his time, (hard. vol. iv. n. 
(57<k) \et the ‘■aine Dionysius uses and cm- 
lates the four Gospels in a inaniior which 
.chews tliat he entertained not tho snmlli^f 
suspicion of thvit authority, and in a manner 
also which shews that thevj and tlitw alone, 
were received as authentic fiistorics of Christ, 
(lb. p mi.) 

Iv. Hut this section inwy bo said to have 
beyii framcHl on jiurpose to iiitrodiico to the 
readiT two remarkable ]ms.sagea extant in 
Eusebius’s I‘>clesiastical History. The first 
]»assago opens w'ilb tbese words;— ‘M<et us 
ob‘ier%e tho writings of the apostle John ; 
w hieli are umoftfratUrted , and first of all iriuet j 
b(* iiieiit lolled, as acknowledged of all, the \ 
Go'«|>el according 1o him, well known to all 
tho churches under heaven.” Tho author | 
then proceeds to relati’ the occasions of writing : 
the Gospels, and the reasons for placing Saint ! 
John’s the lust, nianifi'btly speaking of all . 
the four as parallel in their authority, and in 
the certainty of their original, ^Lard. vol. viii. j 
p. 00.) The second jiaasago is taken from ^ 
a chapter, the title of which is, Of tho 
Senptun^s univfrsaUy achnowledtjed^ and of ; 
those that are not such.” Eusebius begins ‘ 
liis enumeration in the following manner : — ^ 
** In the first place, are to bo ranked the sacred > 
four Gospels ; then the book of the Acts of ; 
the Apostles; after tliat arc to bo reckoned - 
the Epistl(js of Paul. In tho next pkico, that j 
ca11e<l the First Epistle of John, and tho 
Epistle of Peter, are to be esteem^jd authentic. 1 
After this is to be placed, if it be thought fit, I 
tho Revelation of John, almut which we shall = 
observe the different opinions at proper sea- j 
sons. Of tho controverted, but yet well knowm 
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1 or approvoil hy tlio most, aro, that tJic 

I Kpistle of Jarn<*s, and that of Jndo, and the 
! Second of Krtor, ainl the Second and Third 
! of John, A\}iethcr tliey are wntfen l»y the 
1 evansrehst, or another of the same name.” 
I, (Laid. vol. viii. p. ;}0.) Jle then proceeds to 
I, icckori up five others, not in our canon, ^\hlcll 
he calls Ki one place Hpunoits, in another ron- 
, iiieaniiig, as appears to me, nearly 

' the saino ihinjj by those Iw.o words.’’* 

I H is manifest from this passage, that the 
I four (Jos pels, and tlie Aets of the Apo.stles, 

I (the parts of Scripture NMth which our con- 

! cern priTK'ij^ally lies,) were acknowledged 
I Avitliout dispute, eviui by those who raised 
, objections, 01 entertained doubts, about some 
j other parts of tlie Kanie collection. Hut the 
I passjigi* i)rovos fioinething more than this, 
j 'file iiiitJi()r was extremely conversant in the 
! writings of ('hrifltians, wliicli had been pub- 
I lislied from the corn men cement of the institu- 
! tion to his own time ; and it w'as from these 
' writings that he drew his knowdedge of the 
I character and reception of flic books in ques- 
, tion. That Kusebiiis recurred to this mediuni 
I of information, and tliat he had examined w ith 
I attention this wpeei<‘s of proof, is first, 

I by a passage in the very chapter we are quot- 
ing, in w'hicli, speaking of the hooks winch he 

I calls Hpunous, “ None (says he) of the ecclesi- 
I astical wTiters, in the succession of Hie a]»u8- 
I tl(‘s, have vouchsafed to make any mention of 
' them m ilieir writings;” and, secondly, by 
I another passage of the same w'ork, wherein, 
speaking of the First ICjiistle of JVtei, “I'liis 
(lie >a\s) the pr<*sbyters of ancient times 
have quoted in their writings as undoubtedly 
genuine,” (Iiar<l. \oI. vni. p. Ob;) and then, 
s|»eaknig of some other w^ntings bearing the 
name of Keter, “We know (he snjs,) that 
I tlicy have not been delivered down tons in 
the number of Katliolic writings, fora.smucli 
as no I'cclesiastiwil writer of the anciciitsi, or 
of our times, has made use of testimonies out 
of them.*’ “ Hut in the [irogrcss of thus his- 
jl tory,” the author )>roccods, “ we shall make 
!' it our business to shew, together witJi the 
!| successions from Hie apostles, w hat ecclesiasti- 
|! cal wTiters, in e\eryage, have used such writ- 
ings as these w Inch arc contradicted, and w hat 
they have said with regard to the Scriptures 
received in the New Te‘«tament, ami acknmv^ 
j) iedgt'd bp all, and with regard to those which 
'! art' not such.” (Lard. voT. vjii. p. IJl.) 

I I After this it is reasonable to belie\e, that 
i, when Kusebi us states the four Gospels and 
I; the Acts of the ApostU'S, as uncontradicted, 
i' uncoiiteste»l, aiul acknowledged by all ; and 
I wlicn bo places them m opjiositioii, not only 

j ' lliul could not mfciid, U\ tho wnnl rendewt “ tpu 

riMi «liivt nc at prcM'nt iiiMn Uv ii. is cMiicnt fniin a iUu«i* 
j ill thisxtfrv clupitT. wliorti, npciku'C of the OosjK-h of IMtr, 

I ami nitd Matthias and siime othen, he ** Thi‘> 

I are not loiu h u\ im i\'rkoned anionp tlm fpfinoujr. but an* 

, to be nyertvd as alto/l^eUicr ahsunl and itupioua ‘ Vol viii. tk 
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to those which were spurious, in our sense of | 
that term, but to those wliich were contro- ! 
verted, and even to those which were well ; 
known and approved by many, yet doubted , 
of by some ; he represents not only the sense ; 
of Ins owm age, but the result of the evidence i 
which the writings of prior ages, from the ! 
ajiostles* time to his own, huu furnished to | 
his inquiries. The opinion of Eusebius and j 
his contcmi>oraTies appears to have been foun- | 
ded upon tlie t(‘stimony of writers whom tliey ' 
Iken called ancient : and we may observe, , 
that such of the works of these* writers as 
have come down to our times, entirely confirm 
the judgment, and support the distinction, 
which Kusebiiis projioses. The books which 
he calls “ hooks universally acknowledgcfl,” 
are in fact used and quoted in the remaining ' 
works of KhriNtuin waiters during the two 
hundred and fifty years betw’ecii the apostles’ 
tune and that of Kusebius, much more 
fro<|ncntIy than, and in a ditferont manner , 
from, the authority of wliich, he tell u&, 
was disputed. 


SFXTION. IX. 

Ouj hf\fot u ai Sf nptftteJt it rrr atUukrfl hy tht V mh'frmru** 

if ('hnst minty as lonUnnithj Vif anomits u/nm jrhuh ihe 

itfiyum n'tts/oitmlfit 

Ni \R the middle of the second century, t 
( Vlsus, a heathen philosofiher, wrote a i»ro- 
fe^sed treatise against Christianity. To this : 
lri‘atise, Origen, who came about fifty years 
after him, published an answer, in wliich ho ’ 
frequently recites his adversary’s w^ords and 
argmneiits. The work of Celsus is lost ; but ' 
tiiat of Urigeii remains. Origen appears to I 
havegiven us the words of Cels us,' w here he . 
professes to give tliem, very faithfully; and, 
am()Ilg^l otlu r rea‘'Oiis for thinking so, this is 
one, that the objection, as stated by him from 
Celsus, IS sometimeb stronger than his own j 
answ er. I tluiik it also probable, that Origen, ; 
in his an>vver, has retailed a large portion ; 
of the work of Celsus: “That it may not j 
be sn^peetcil (he '?ays,) tliat we pa.ss by any i 
chapters, because we have no answ'ers at hand, 

1 Iiavo thought it best, acconling to my abi- ! 
hty, to confute every thing proposed by him, 
not so much observing the natural order of 
things, a** the order which he has taken him- ; 
bolf.” *(<^)ng. cont. Cels. 1. i. sect. 41.) ! 

Celsus w’rote about one hundred years after I 
the Gospels were published ; and therefore ! 
any notices of these books from him are ex- | 
tremely important for their antiquity. They ! 
are, however, rendered more so by the charac- | 
ter of the author: for, the reception, credit, ij 
and notoriety, of those l>ooks must have been j 
well ostablisbed amongst Christians, to have !| 
made them subjects of animadvcrsioti and |i 
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|, op^>Obitioii by stranglers and by <‘iiciiiies. It no other timu our presowt CSospols, is 

evinces the truth of what ChrjRostoin, two made out by his allusions to a arioiis passaj'cs 
i centuries afterwards, observe<l, that he Ci os- still found in these (rospels. Celsus takc^ 

; ^pels, when wntten, were not hidden m a not if o of the *^’1 wctr/c\*;/eA, which fixes two of 
I comer or buric‘d 111 oljscunty, but tlioy were these (losjuds ; of I lie ])recepts, Resist not 

made known to all the world, before enemies him that injures )ou, and, If n man strikes 

as well as others, even as they are now.*’ (In thc<' on the 0110 chet'k, offer to him tho other 

Matt. Horn. I. 7.) also, (lb. n. tlV \ ;) of tho woes denounced by 

’ 1. Celsus, or the Jew whom ho ]iei‘*4onatev, ('hrisf ; ofhis predictions ; of Ins saying, tliht 

U'<jes these w ords : — “ I could ^ay inanj things it is impossible t<> f'ervo two masterji, (lb. 

concomiug the affairs of Jesus, arid those too, j». 277;) of tho purple rolx , the crown of 

, different from those wntten bj' the disciph*s thorns, and fhoro(*d in his hand ; of tho blood 

! of Jesus; but 1 nyritosely omit them.” (Laid- that flowed from tlie body of Jesuit ufion tho 

: ner, Jewish and ifeat hen 'lest, vul, ii. t». 274.) cross, (lb. i>. 2tl0, 2dl,) which circumstaiici* 

U}>oii this pii&sage It has lM?en rightly observed, is recorded bs John alone ; Jmd (what is« 

that It IS not easy to belies e, that if Celsus I ommum iox the purpose forwhudi we 

could have contradicted the disciples upon j produce it) of tlio diflercnce in tho accounts ! 

good evidence in any material point, he wouhl ‘ gison of the resurreetion b\ tlie ovangelUts, 

li!i\e oinitUHl to do wi, and that tho .assertion some mentioning two angi-lKiit tlie sejmlchre, 1 

> IS, what Origen calls it, a mere oratorical i»l hers only one, (lb p. 2d.'k) 

' rtouriBb. It IS evtrenioly material to remark, that 

It IB sufficient, however, to pro>e, that, in the OImis not only peiju'tually relerrod t/O the 
' time of (VJaiis, there were bf»f>ks wy. 1I known, accounts of Khrist contained in tin* four (5os- 

and allowed to bo written by the disciples pels,*' but that he referred to no other ac- 

Jrsijs, whicli liooks contained a historj’^ of j counts ; that he founded none of his objections 

Inin, lly tho Umw (list 1 pits, Kebu'* does not ! to ('In j .tianity ii|)on any thing dclivirtsl in 

mean the followers of Jesus in general , for * .^punous ( losjieb. 

I tlieiii he calls Christian^ <>r belieierN or the 1 II. Wliaf ('(dsns was in the second amturv, 
blvo , but those w ho ha<l IxH'ii taught bs Jesu'^ Kori>hyry became in the third. II18 work, 

himself, that is, hr-. a}h)»lh*s aiul coni}>anions. wlnch was a large and formal trcotiso against 

2 . In another passage, ( ebus accusi*'* the | the ('liri'»liaii religion, i^ not extant. Wo 

(Mirisfians of altering the (jospid, (Laifi. \ol. j mu'it be conleiil theiefore to gather his objoc- 

II. p. 270.) 'riie accusation refers to siun«' tioiis triMu Christian writers, who have uotic,od 

sariatioiiM in the rcadoigs of particubr pas I ni older to answer them ; and enough remains 
sages: for CVbus goes on to object, tliat w lien , of this ^pecie^ ot niforrnalioii to jirove com- j 

they are iiresseil hard, and one reading has , j'bteh', that Koi jdiy ry ’s aiiimadversioiis wer<‘ i 

been confuted, they disown llial, and fly to directed against th<' cuiit<Mits of our preHCTil 1 

another. We i*annot perceive from Ongon, that <ii>speb, and of tin* Acts of the A]>o.stleH ; j 

Celsim specified any particular instance^, and j Porphyry considering that t(» overthrow them ; 

without such specifieation the c}iaig<‘ IS of no wa^* to ove rthrow' the religion. Thus he | 


value. Hut tlie true conclusion to he drawn 
fiom it IS, that tiicre w<’re in the liaiub of tin* 

' Christians, hi*-torics whudi w-ere even then <»f 
hoino sfandiug : for, Mirious reading-' and 
, corruptions do not take place in re^-ont pro- 
), duclions. 

|i 'Die former ^piotalion, thi* re.aderwill re- 
j nieinber, jiroves that these books were com- 
j jiosed by the disciples of Jesus, ^tnctly' so 
called ; the present ijuotation shews, that, 
though objeetjons were taken by tlio adver- 
saries of the religion to the integrity of these 
iKMiks, none were made to their geniiiiieiieRS. 

3. In a third passage, the Jeiv, w luun Cebus 
iiitrotluc.es, shuts up an argument in thi<i 
inamicr : — " These tilings, then, we have 
alleged to you out of jetour oirn icritin^s^ not 
needing any other weapons,” (lb. ]», 27fl.) It 
is manifest that this boast proceeds ujiun tho 
hupposition that tho books over which the 
wTitcr afict^s to triumph, possessf-d an authc^- 
nty by which Christians confessed themselves 
to f>e bound. 

4. 'That the books to which Celsus refers I 


j objects to the repetition ot a generation m 
J Saint Matthew’s gouiealogy^ ; to Matthowb 
j call ; to the quotation of a text from Isaiah, , 
! which is fouiul in a fNalm aHcnbed to Asafdi ; j 
1 to the calling of the laki^ of 'J’iberias a sea ; to | 
I the exprosMoii in Saint Matthew, “ the abo- j 
, niiiiation of denolalioii to tho variation in 
I Matthew and Mark ujion the text,, ** The 
> v'oice of one cry i ng i n tho w 1 1 deniesB,” M atthew , 

I citing it from Isaias, Mark from thel'rophcls ; 

. to John's application of the term “Word 
I to Lhristb change of intention alnnit goixiff up 
j to the feast of tabernacles (John, vii, 8 •) to , 

I the judgment denounced by Saint Peter upon j 
I Ananias and Sai)j>iiira, wduch he calls an 
: imprecation of death. (Lard. Jew'ish anil | 
! Ilcatheri 'J’est. vol. iii; p. HJO, ^te.) 

! The instances here alleged, servo, in sorno ' 
measure, to shew' the iiatun' of Porphyry’s ' 
objections, and prove fliat Porphyry liad road 
the Gospids with that sort of attention which 
a writer would employ who regardeil them as 

« TIh' |nr1 irularii, of which the nbove hw only a few, arc well i 
colM^tcd -Hr ilrviuit, p 140 |’ 






the (lepoMtjirifs of the religion whi«h lie 
1 atta(*ke<l llr-Fde those specilieations there 
i oxisN, tu flio writings of ancient Christians, 

' general ('vnlenoo, that tlie ph'ices of Scripture 
I upon which Porphyry had remarked were 
j very nunierous. 

I In some of the ahov('-o!ted examples Por- 
]»hv ly, speaking of Saint Matthew^, calls him 
i/ou* (rantffltsf , lie also us( s th(' term evange- 
lists in tlie jdural miinbor What was sai.l 
of (’elsus, IS true likowiso of Poijihyry, that 
I It does not apjicar that ho considi'ied any 
i liisttny of Chi 1 st, except these, as having 
I authoiity with Christians 
{ Ilf. A third groat vv liter against the Chris- 
' tian religion was the em])oror Julian, whose 
' work was composed ahout a century after tliat 
' of l^orph \ ry. 

; 111 various long extracts, transcnlx'd from 

j this vvoik by ('}riJ and Jerome, it appears, 

I (Lardner, vol. iv. p. 77, sStC.) lliat Julian 
I notiiH'd hf/ fiamc jMatllnw and Luke, in the 
' dideieiice h(‘tvveon their genealogu'M ot Christ , 
j that he o]>jM*ted to Matthew’s ?i]‘[)lu*ation of 
I the })roj>hecy, “()ut of Cirjpt have 1 ctillixl 
I my son,” (ii. 1«>,) aiul to that of “ A virgin 
shall C(»iKs ive, ” (i. 20 ;) tlinl ho recit<*d say- 
ings of C/hiist, and vaii«uis pasa'iges of his 
history, in (ho very words of tlie evangelists , 
in i»arheular, that Jesus healed Jaino and 
blind people, and exorcised deinoinacs ni the 
villages of Uoihsanla and liidliany ; that he 
alleged, ij,iat none of Christ’s divsciples ascuheil 
to him the creation of the world, except 
John ; that luitlier Paul, nor Matthew, nor 
Luke, nor Murk, have dared to call Jeyis, 
(iod ; that Jo!in wrote later than the other 
evangelists', and at a time wlu'ii a great nnm- 
her of men in the citii's of Cireeci* and Italy 
were (Mil verted : tliat he alludes to the con- 
veision of (’ornclius and of Sergius i*aulus, 
to Peter’s vision, to tlu* ciicular letter sent hv 
the apostles iiinl ehlers at Jerusalem, w hitli 
are all m-uid('d in th<‘ Acts of the Apostles : 
hy vvliiidi quoting ot the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles, and hy (pioting no other, 
Julian shews that these weio the historical 
hooks, and theonl v Uisfoiical hooks,receivedhy 
Christians as of authority, and as the authentic 
lueriKuisof Ji'SMsCIirist, of his apostles, and of 
the doctrines taught hy them. But Julian’s 
testiuionj does soinetliHig more than represent 
the judgment of the Christian church in his 
tiino. it discovers also ills own. lie himself 
expressly states tlie early date of these records ; 
he calls thorn by the names vvliich tliey now 
bear, lie all along supposes, he no where 
attempts to question, their gemimencss. 

The argument in favour of the books of the 
New Testament, drawn from the notice taken 
of their contents by the early writers against 
the religion, is v’cry considerable. It nroves 
that the accounts, wdiich Christians hii(i then, 
were the accounts which we have now ; that 
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! our jire^ent Scriptures wore theirs. It proves j 
moreover, that neither CcImus in the second, jj 
Porphyry in the third, nor Julian in tlie i 
fourth century, »)Uspecte(l the authenticity of ‘i 
these books, or cvei insinuated that Christians ; 
were mistaken in thi^ authors to whom they 
ascribed them. Not one of them expressed an , 
opinion upon this subject different from tliat i' 
vvliicli was hokleii hy Cliristians. And when ^ 
weeun-ider how much it would have availed ' 
them to have cast a doiiht upon thi-^ point, if , 
they could; and how ready they she wad ’ 
Ihemsehes to he, to take eyery advantage m 
their power ; and that they were all im ii of 
leaining and iiupiiry ; their concession, or 
rather their suffrage, upon the subject, i* cx- 
liemely valuable. 

In (lie case of Porphyry, it is made still 
stronger, by the consideration that he did m 
fact sui>[)ort Ininself by this stx'cies of ubit'o- ’ 
turn when he saw' an v room tor it, or when 
Ins acuteness could sui»ply any pietiuico for i 
alleging it. jiropliccy of Daniel ho 

ly tacked upon this v'ery ground ot spunou"- 
lu'ss, insisting that it was written after tho 
time of Antiocl us EpiphanC'., and inaiiitaiiis 
his charge ot forgery by Mjine fai -fetched, 
*mde(‘d, but very subtle erilicisins. Concern- 
ing the writings of the Now To'-tament, no 
trace of this siLspicion is^any where to be 
found in hini.7 


SECTION X. i. 

I 

i'orma/ aitnlotpus oj atUhittlu nj/ftniii un*' }mhh\hnl, in , 
j till ivhuh om pusmt fiutt/ms u'l a nn ’i/Unt 

Tills s])(>( ies of eviilonce comes later than 
the rest ; as it was not natural that cahiloginvs 
ot .aiiv j)ar(iciilar class ot books should he put I 
forth until Christian writings became mime- , 
rou» ; or until some writings sIicwihI them- 
selves, clainnrig titles which di<l not belongto I 
them, and thereby rendering it necessary to ! 
separate books of authority from others. But, 

XV hen it does appear, it is extremely satisfac- j 
tory ; the catahjguos, though numerous, and j 
made in countiie.s at a wide distance from j 
one another, differing v'orv little, dith*ring in j 
nothing wlneli is material, and all cuiitaiiiing | 
the four (lospek. Tu this article there is 
no cxce]»tion. * 

I. In the writings of Origcii which remain, 
and in some extracts preserved by Eusebius, ' 
from works of his which are now lok, there are 
enumerations of the books of Scripture, in 
which the four Gospels and tho Acts of the ; 
Apostles are distinctly and honourably sped- ' 
fied, and in which no books appear beside wdiat i 
are now received. (Lard. Cr^. voL iii. p. 234, , 
x'ol. viii. p. 196.) The reader, by tliis time, : 

7 rniroductioQ to the New Testament, \oL i p 4.3 | 

Manb's Tnmilauuu. * 1 1 
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i\LIl easily recollect that the date of Ongon’s 
\v(»rks is A. D. iiiX). 

1 r, Athttiiitsius, about a contiiry aftor^^ ards, 
ticli\"orcHl a cataJogno of the l>ooks of the New 
Tcjstainoiit ill form, coiitaniing our Scriptures 
and no others ; ot wliicli ho says, “ lii thoso 
alone the doctrvno of religion is taiiglit ; let no 
man add to them, or take any thing from 
them /’ * (Ib. vol. viii. p. 223 .) 

in. AUuit 'nh \ears after Athanasius 
Cvril, bifchoji of Jernsalein, wet forth a cata- ‘ 
logiio of tlio booki d S<M*ipturo, publicl> read j 
:it that time in the church ot Je^u^a!om, i 
exactly tlie >ame a> tiur>, < \ct*pt that the j 
“ Uevelation is oiniltod.” (Ib, p. 270.) 

IV. And fifteen )ears after C^ril, the ! 
council of Laodicea deliven^d an authuntatue | 
catalogue of canonical Scripture, like CyrilV, j 
the srinuj as ours, with tlie omis.s!on of the j 

Ke\ elation.’* | 

V. (\italogue',nowbe<'aine frt‘(pjont. Within ; 
thirty years ailer the last date, that !•», iroiii | 
the \ear 30.3 to near the conclusion of the | 
fouith ceiitur} , w <> have catalogues I m' K[»ip]ia- 
nius, (|f>. p. ntjji.) tiy (Gregory S'a/ian/eii, 
(Jb. vmI i\. p. J32,) fiy l*lulast(‘r bishop ot 
theseui in Ituh, (Ib. j>. .373;) l>y Amphilo- 
clnus ! i , hop of Icoiiiuiii, all, as they are some- 
fmit‘s called, (hmi eatalogiios, (that is, they 
admit no books into the numlier Inside what 
W'e now us'eivo,) and all, for eseiy pur[»oM' 
of histone evideiioix Iho sran(‘ ours.*' 

VI. Within tln‘ sauie ]U'nod, Ji'roine, the 
most l(‘jirned Chiibrian writer of Ins age, 
deliv'en-d a catalogue of the books of the 
iV( u 'IVstainent, recogin/ing onciv book now 
reeei\Ml, with tlie iiitiiiiation of a iloubt 
coins imng the Ejustle to tlj(‘ Hebrews alone, 
and taking not tlie least notKo of any bo(#k 
which Is not now received. (Lanlner, vol. x. 

J». 77 .} 

\ll. Contemporary witli »IeroTn«% wdio 
Iiveil 111 l*alestine, wa-i Faint Augustine, in 
Afnea, wdio )njbljsln’d like w iso a i-atalogue, 
without joining to the Senptun s, ;is hooks of 
aiitlionty, any other eccle-iastical writing 
whatever, and without oiniltmg ono which 
we rat this day iicknowlcdgix (Ih. p. 2 J 3 .) 

VIII. And with tin St' coneurs another con- 
temporary writer, Kuleii, pn^sbyter of At^ui- 
leia, w'hose catalogue, like theirs, is perlcct 
and unniixcd, and concludes with fhe«»e 
remarkable wu>rds : “ I’liese arc the volumes 
which the fathers liaso inchnhd in the canon, 
and out of which they would have uh prove 
the doctrine of our faith.” (Ib. ji. 187 .) 

•' Ei;iivhnniii« oroits Ihff Acts of the Apostles. Tlih nnwt havr* 

iin jkc( uUMYtal ntiMakc, (*iih^r ui Imn or In itoioo ro]>yut of 
liifi work . for Im! elnewlicre etproisly rofm to ihis bwk, uud 
iucnl)e« ii to Luko 


SECTION XL 

TTfr'** projKuiftmt rannot tte pmUcaM qfAnff hookr 

trhu'h art commoHtjf caikti tAf Jfwr^hal Hook* qf lAo 
r.xtatrutH. 

• 

t nomit know that the objection taken from 
apocryphal writings is aj, present much rolied 
ujHin by scholars. But there are many, wdio, 
lu'anng t hat various Gt>s]iels existed in ancient 
times under the names of the apostles, may 
lia\c taken up a notion, that the selection of 
tmr ]>rosent (mspels from the nsl, was rather 
an arbitniry or accidental choice, than foumled 
III any clear and certain cause of pn'foreiice. 

3*0 these it may be very useful lo know 
the tnith of the case. I observi*, therefore, 

1. 'J’hat, beside our Gospels and Ihe .Vets of 
the Apostles, no Christian history claiming to 
be wTitteii by an apostle or apostolical man, is 
quoted witliin three luindnul ) ears aftiT the 
biilh of (dirist, by an\ writer now' extant, or 
known ; <ir, if <pioted, is quoted with marks | • 
of ci'iisure and rejection. 

1 have not aihanci'd this asMTtion with- 
out inquiry; and I doubt not but that the 
passages died bv Mr Jones and Dr J^ardner, 
under tin* several titles which the apocryphal 
bouk'^ bear ; or a n ference to the places whero 
tliey are rnentioinsi as collected in a very i 
aecurat(‘ table, pnblislu'd in the }e{ir 1773 , bv' | 
the ilev .J Atkni-*on, w ill make out the truth jj 
of the ])ropo^ition io tlu' satisfaction of every [ 
fair and competent judgment. If there be 11 
any book w hich may seem to fonn an 03ice]>- •( 
ti<»n to the observation, it is a Hebrew (iu^pel, 
winch was cm iilated umb r the vanoim titles -1 
of the Gosju‘1 according to the llohrewH, the i 
Go^-pel of th(‘ Na/niei)es, of tlie JChionites, 
some! lines called of tlie 'rvvelvt', by some I, 
ascribed to S.iint Mallhew. 'Dns Gospel ia ! 
o/fCf', and only o/zee, citeil by (’Jeniens Alex- Ij 
aiidniius, who lived, the readier will remember, jj 
in the latt(*r part of the second century, ainl ; 
winch same I’lement (piotes one or other of \\ 
our four GospeU in almobt every page of Jiis ll 
work. It IS also twice mentioned by Ongen, jl 
A. i>. 230 ; and both times with marks of dimi- ji 
iiution and discredit. And this is thcgroiiml || 
upon which the exception stands. But what \ 
is still more material to observe is, that this i 
(iospel, ill the main, Jigrced with our present j 
GohtkjI of Saint Matthew'. ] 

Now if, with this account of the afiocryfdial 
Gofipcls, wo compare wluit wo have rorwl con- 
cerning the canonical Scriptures in the pre- 
ceding sections ; or even recollect that general, 
but well-founded, assertion of Dr l^rdner, 

^ In apnlying to tliu Godim*!, wbat Jerotmi In the JatUir and of 
tlifi fourth century Tiah inenUoned of u Uebrirw 1 Uiiuk 

It pn»luihIo tliat we <wmicUiaeft ooiifottnd ii with a Hwrew copy 
of iteiiit MAttiiew’MUoii()«l, wliothor an original or vOiiIod, which 
wan UicD extant 
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I " That in th« remaining works of Irenaius, 
i, Cloinoiit of Alexandria, and Tertullian, who 
[i all lived in the first tw^o ceiiturios, there are 
I more and larger miotations of the small 
; volume of the New Testament, than of all the 
I Morks of Cicero, by writers of all characters 
j for several a^es,” (jjardner, vol. xii, p. 53 ;) 

; and if to this we a<ld, that, notwithstand- 
1 ing the h>ss of many work'* of the primitive 
' times of Christianity, w<* have, within the 
• ' above ni(‘ntioncd period, the remains of Chris- 
I* tian writers, who liveil in I’alestiiie, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Egyjit, the part of Africa tliat 
, used tho Latin tongue, in Oete, Creece, Italy, 
i and Caul, in all wdiich roiiiaiiis, references are 
j found to our evaiigc’hsts : J a]»prelieijd, that 
' we shall pi^rceive a clear and broad line of 
! division betu(‘en those writing'^ and all 
j others pretoiulnig to sninlar autliority. 

II. But beside certain hn,toiu‘S which as- 
sumed tho names of apostles, aiul w hieh were 
forgeries properly so calJe*!, there were soun* 
otlier (^hnslian writings, lu the whole or in 
; part of an lii.stoncal nature, winch, though 
I not Airgcries, are deiioiniiiated apocryphal, as 
being of uncertain or of no authority. 

of tins second clas«j of wTitings, I have 
found only two which are iiotictHl by any 
luthor of* tlie first tlireo centuries, w’ltlioift 
(‘\pr<*ss t(‘nns of coinlenniatioii ; aiul these 
.'lie, tho one a book entitled the Prcaciniig of 
IVter, (.jiiotod repeatedly l»y Clemens Alexan- 
drimis, A. n. 1%; tho other, a book luitithsl 
Itie Revelation of Voter, uinin wliicli the 
I above monlioncsl Clemens Alexandrinus is 
j said, by Eusebius, to liave written imtes ; 
and which is twice cited in a work still 
extant, ascnlwd to the stune author. 

1 conceive, therefore, that tho proposition 
w'o have before advanced, even attor it hath 
bt;en subjected to ever) exe(‘[>tioii, of every 
kind that can bo alleged, sO[)arates, by a wide 
iiiter\al, our Instorical Scrijitures from all 
other w ritings which profess to give an account 
of the wimo subject. 

We may be ])erinitted however to adil, 

1. That thiTo is no evidence that any 
spurious or apocryphal books whatever ex- 
isted ill the first century of tlio Cliristian era, j 
in w'hich century all our historical Inioks are 
proved to have been extant. “ There are no 
(quotations of any such books in the aposto- 
lical fathers, by whom 1 mean Barnabas, 
Clcniont of Rome, Hennas, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp, whose WTitiiigs roach trom about 
tho J*car of our Lord 70, to the v ear 103, (and 
Bomo of whom quoted each aiiJ every one of 

' our historical Scriptures ;) 1 say this,” adds 
l^r Lardnor, because I think it has been 
provinl.” (Lard. vol. xii. p. 153.) 

2. These apocryphal writings were not read 
in the churches of Christians ; 

3. W en‘ nut lulmittcd into their volume ; 

Do not ap|>ear in their catalogues ; 
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5. Were not noticed by thoir advcrsari(*s ; 

0. Were not alleged by difTerent qiarties as 
of authority in their controversies ; 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, 
of commentaries, versions, collations, cxjiosi- 
tioiis. 

Finally ; beside the silence of throe cen- 
times, or evidence, within that tune, of their 
reji^ction, they were, with a coii<4;tU n4?arly 
universal, reiiroljated by Christian writers of 
Ssucceialing ages. 

j Although it lx‘ made out by those observa- 
, tions, that the books in quobtion never ob- 
tained any degree of ortnlit and notoriety i 
which can place them in competition witli | 
our ScripfurtH ; yet it apfKjars from tin) J 
writings of the fourth cciitur), that many J 
such o\i‘'teii in that ciuitury, and in the con- i, 
tury priKvding it. It may be ditficult at this ' 
distance of time to account for tlieir origin. 
lYThiipp the most probable explication is, tliat 
they were in general composed with a design 
of making a profit by the sale. M'liatever | 
treated of the subject, would find ]nircliasers. ; 
It was an advantage taken of the pious cun- ; 
osity of unlearned Christians. With a view ' 
to the same purpose, they were many of them i 
adapted to the particular opinions of particular 
sects, which would naturally promote their i 
eiiculation amongst the favourers of those ^ 
opinions. After all, they were probably 
much more obscure than w’o imagine. Except 
the (jJospel according to the Hebrews, there is 
none wliich we hear more tlian the Gospel * 
of the Egyptians ; yet there is good reason to ,i 
believe that Cleinent, a presbuer of Alex- j 
andria in Egypt, a. j>. HU, aiid a man of - 
almost uiiiver.Nal reading, had never seen it. 1 
(Jones, vol. i. p. 243.) A Go-«pi'l according 
b;) Peter, was another of the most ancient i 
books of tins kind ; yet Serapion, bishop of ! 
Antioch, a. i\ 200, had not read it, wlicn he | 
heard of such a book being in the hands of j 
the Chrjstiaii«* of Khossu«« in Cilicia ; and i 
speaks of obtaining a sight of this GosjKd | 
from some sectaries w ho used it, (Lard. v^ol. < 
ii. p. 557.) Even of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, wdneh confessedly stands at the 
head of tlio catalogue, Jerome, at the end of 
the fourth century, w as glad to procure a copy 
by the favour of the Nazareiics of Bereji. 
Nothing of this sort ever happened, or could 
have happened, concerning our Gosjiels. | 

One thing is obseivable of all the .apocr)'- j 
phal Christian writings, namely, that they ; 
proceed upon the same fundamental history \\ 
6f Christ and his apostles, as that w hich is j 
disclosed in our Scriptures. The mission of 
Christ, his power of w^orking miracles, his / 
communication of that qiower to the apostles, ' 
his passion, death, and resurrection, arc 
assumed or asserted by every one of them. * 
The names under which some of them came 
forth, are tho names of men of eminence in , 
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our histories. What these books give, are 
not contradictions, but iinauthoriz^ addi- 
tions. The princiiml facts are sup^od^ the 
principal agents the same : which shews that 
these points were too much fixed to l>e alterod 
or disputed. 

If there be any book of this description, 
which appears to have imjiosed u|X)n some 
considerable number of learned Christians, it 
is the Sibylline oracles; but when wo reflect 
upon the circumstances which fai'ilitat<><l that 
imposture, we -hall cease to wonder either at 
the attempt or its success. It was at that 
time univei sally understood, that such a pro- 
phetic writing <*\istod. Its contents were 
kept secret. I’his bituntion afforded to home 
one a hint, as well ajj an opportunity, to give 
out a writing under this name, favourable to 
the already e^tabli^lletl persuasion of Cliris- 
tians, and which writing, by the aid and 
recommendation of those circumstances, would 
in some «legree, it ls probable, lie rtwivtsL 
Of tho ancient forgery w*e know Init little : 
wdiat IS now ])ro(liieeNl, couhl not, in niy 
opinion, have imposed upon anyone. It is 
nothing else than the Gospel historj, woven 
into verse ; perhaps was at first rather a 
fiction than a forgiTV ; an exorcise of inge- 
nuity, more tJian on attempt to doooivo. 


CHAPTFU X. 

iac\rniL\TioN. 

T/ik nador w ill now bo [doused to r<‘<*olloct, 
that the two points wlucli form the subject 
of our j>resont discussion, are, first, that the 
Founder ot Christianitj, his associates, and 
iiiJino<l!ate follower^ jaisscd Uieir lives in 
labours, dangers, ainl sufterings ; secondly, 
that till') did so, 111 attestation of the? mira- 
culous history recorded in our Scriptures, and 
hoJely in consequeiict* of their belief of the 
truth of that history. 

The argument, by winch tliesc two pro- 
positions have been maintained by us, stands 
thus ; 

No historical fact, 1 ap[»rehend, is more 
certain, tlian that the original [uopairators of 
diristianity voluntaril) subjecled lliem-elves 
t<i liv(Si of fatigue, danger, ami suflenng, in the 
j>ros€‘ciition nl their uu<lortaking. 'I'lu? nature 
of the undertaking, the character of the 
perMius employed in it, the ojiposition of their 
renet*^ to tho fixed opinions and ex[»eclations 
of tho country in which they fir>t advanccnl 
them, their imdissembled con deui nation of 
tile religion of all other countries, Iheir total 
want of power, authority, or force, render it 
in the highest degree probable that tiiis iiiiLst 
have been the case. The probability is in- 
creased, 4jy what wo know of the fate of the 
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Founder of the iuatitution, who was put to 
death for his attempt ; and by what we also ; 
know of tho cruel treatment of tho converts ' 
to the institution, within thirtv yew after 
its commenconient ; both w^hich points are ! 
atti'sted by huathen writers, and, l^iug onco 
admitted, leave it very incredible tliat the , 
primitive cinissaries 6f the religion, w»ho ox- j 
ercised their ministry, first, amongst tho i 
people who bad ih^stroyed their master, | 
and afterwards amongst those who jH*rse- i 
euted their converts, should theiiiselves | 
escape with impunity, or pursue llieir nur- | 
pose in eas(‘ and s.afety. This probability, , 
thus sustaiiieil by foreign teHtiiiiony, is ad- 
vanced, I tlnnk, to historical certaint}, liy the ’ 
evideiie(» of our ow ii liooks ; by' the accounts 
of a writer who w^as the coinpamoii of the 
persons w hose suffering he relati*s ; by the 
letters of the persons iTuunseUes ; by predic- j 
tioijs of persecutions nsrril>ed to ,the Founder j 
of tho relijrion, which preilictimis would not j 
have been iiistTltMl in tins history, much less |j 
have been ^tudioiisU dwelt uptui, it they liad j 
not aceonlcd with the I’vejit, and wdiich, even i 
if frilM‘ly' ascribed to him, cimhl only have jj 
iKvtin 80 ascribed, bt^c:luse tho evi^nt suggested j 
them ; lastly, by incessant evhortations to |j 
fortitude ami [)atieiice, and by an <‘arneHtneH», 1 ’ 
repetition, and urgency, upon the subject, '! 
which were unlikely to have ai>})€ared, if jj 
there had not been, at the time, some extra- | 
ordinary cal) for the exercise of t!u‘se vlrtii(‘s. ,| 

It IS inade out also, I think, with siiflicient ;> 
evidence, that botli tlie teachers and consorts li 
of tlni religion, in conseiiuenco of their new I 
j»r<ifession, Uiok up a new' course W life and i 
behaviour, ! 

The next great ([ucstion is, what they did 
this pen. Tiiut it was for a miraculous story ! 
of fionie kind or other, is to my ajiprehensioii ! 
extremely manifest ; Iw caiiHc, as tothofunda- • 
im'Htal article, tlie designation of tho person, | 
n.aiiiely’, that this ]>arlicuJar person, Jesus of , 
Na«*reth, ought to he received as tho Messiah, 
or as a ini*Ms**ng<‘r from (lod, they neither had, 
nor (xiultl liave, any thinjj but inirucb^fl to ' 
standbipon. Tint the exertions and Muflerings .. 
of tho apostles were /or tho story which we ; 
hav<‘ now, is [)rov«*d by the coiiHideration that • 
this story is tninsinitted to us by two of their ' 
own number, and by tv/o others personally '■ 
connected w ith them ; that the particularity 
of tho narrative proves, that the writers j 
claimed to po<^*>css circuinstanlial information ; jj 
that from their situation they liad full oppor- 
tunity of acquiring such information ; tliat 
they certainly, at least, knew what thoir 
colfmgue^, their com j»an ions, their musterfi, 
taught ; that each of thes(‘ hooks contains 
enough to prove the truth of tlie religion ; 
that, if any one of tliem, therefore, be genuine, 
it issuflicieiit ; that the genuineness, however, 
of all of them is made out, as W'ell by the 
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goiicral ar^^tiineiits which evince the genuine- 
neffl of tilt, most undisputed remains of anti- 
* 4 juity, as also by peculiar and specific proofs, 
namely, by citations from them in writings 
' l><‘longing to a period immediately contiguous 
to that ill which they were published ; by the 
diMtingiiished regard paid by early Christians 
to tho authority of these books (w'hicli repird 
was manifested by their collecting of them 
into a volume, appropriating to that volniiic 
titles of peculiar respect, translating them 
into various languages, digesting them into 
harmonies, writing cummeiitaries npon them, 
and, still mure conspicuously, by the reading 
of them in their public assemblies in all parts 
of the world ;) by a universal agreement w’^itli 
respect to books, whilst doubts were 

entertained concerning some others ; by con- 
tending sects apjiealiiig to them ; by the early 
adversaries of the religion not disputing their 
genuineness^ but, uu tho coTitrary, treating 
them as tho d(*iM>Nitaries of tlic history i 4 >on 
which the religion was founded ; by many 
forinuJ catalogues of tlioso, as of certain and 
authoritative w'ritings, published in ditterent 
and distant parts of tho Cliristian li’orld ; 
lastly, hytlio absence or defect of tlie abuvo 
cited topics of evidence, w hen apj»licd to any 
other liistorioH of the sanio subject. 

Those are strong arguments to prove, that 
tho books actually proceeded from theauthoirt 
whoso names they bear (and have always 
borne, for there is not a ])article of oidoiiee 
I to shew that they over wont under any 
other;) but tho strict genuineness of the 
books is jierhaps more Ilian is n<‘C(ss;iry to 
the suppifl’t of our proposition. For ev<ii 
supposing that, by reason of lli*^ silence of 
antujuity, or tho loss of lecords, wc ktu'w not 
who were the writers of the four tJu>pel‘<, jet 
the fact, that they w'crc received as authentic 
accounts of 1 ho transaction upon winch tlie 
religion rested, and wi're received as such by 
Christians, at or near the age of the apostles, 
by those w lioin tho apostles liad taught, and b^’^ 
f^ucieties t\liicU the aposth‘s had founded; this 
fact, 1 say, comiceted w ith tho consideration, 
that they are corroborative of each other’s 
testimony, and that they arc farther corrobo- 
rated by another contemporary history, taking 
up tho story where they had left it, and, in a 
narrative built ujioii that slorj', act*oiniting 
for tho rise and production of changes in tho 
w orld, the efi'oets of which subsist at this day ; 
connected, moreover, with tho confirmation 
w'hich they receive from letters wTitten by 
tho apostles tliemsclvcs, which hoih assume 
the same general story, and, as often as occa- 
sions h'ud them to do' so, alliulo to particular 
parts of it ; and connccUHl also with tho 
rofii'ction, that if the apostles delivered any 
different story, it is lost (the present and no 
other being ix*ferrtHl to by a series of Chris- 
tian writers, dowm from their ago to our own ; 
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being likewise recognized in a variety of insti- 
tutions, which prevailed early and universally, 
amongst the disciples of the rcli^on ;) and 
that so groat a change, as tho obliv ion of one 
story and the substitution of another, under 
such circumstances, could not have taken 
place : this evidence would be deemed, 1 
apprehend, sufficient to prove concerning 
tluise btKiks, that, wdioever w^ere the authors 
of them, they exhibit tho story which the 
apostles told, and for which, oousequently, 
they acted, and they suffered. 

If it be so, the religion must be true. 
These men could not be deceivers, l^y only 
not bearing testimony, they might have 
avoided all these sufferings, and have lived 
quietly. Would men in such circumstances 
pretend to have seen what they never saw ; 
assert facts w hich they had no knowledge 
of ; go about lying, to teach virtue ; and 
though not only convinced of Christ’s being 
an impostor, but having seen the success of 
his imposture in his crucifixion, yet persist in 
carrying it on ; and so persist, as to bring 
npon tlu‘inselvos, for nothing, and w'lth a full 
knowledge of the consequence, enmity and 
hatred, danger and death ^ 


or THE murcT iiisTonirAL evidenct op 

lIlUlhllANliy 

I'norosrrioN ii. 

i 

CH AFTER I. 1 

Our first proposition w\%s, “That there is ; 
sati-sfactory evnlonco that many, pretending ' 
to be original witnesses of the Christian i 
miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, * 
and bufferings, voluntarily undertaken and 
iiiidergono in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and s<doly in conse- 
quence of their belief ol tlio truth of those ; 
accounts ; and that they also submitted, 
from tho samo motjivt^ to new rules of 
conduct,” t 

Our second proposition, and wdiich now | 
remains to bo treated of, is, “ That there is 
not ^tisfiictory evidence, that persons pre- 
tending to be original witnesses of any other 
similar miracles, have acted in the same , 
manner, in attestation of tho accounts wliich j 
thev delivered, and solely in consequence of ( 
their belief of the truth of those accounts.” |j 

1 B]#BR upon this part of my argument, by |j 
declaring how far my belief in miraculous j; 
accounts goes. If the reformers in the time || 
of Wickliffe, or of Luther ; or those of Eng- jj 
land, in the time of Henry the Eighth, or |i 
of Queen Mary; or the founders of our Yeli- n 
gious sects since, such as were Mr Whitfield j 
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and Mr Woslev in our own times ; had un- 
I dei^oiie the life of toil and oxortion, of 
danger and sufferings, which we know that 
many of tliem did undei^o, for a niiraciilous 
story ; that is to say, if they had founded 
their public ministry upon tho allegation of 
miracles wrought within their own know- 
lodge, and upon narratives which could not 
be resolved into delusion or mistake ; and if 
it had api>earetl, that their conduct really had 
its origin in these accounts, 1 should have 
believed them. Or, to borrow an instance 
I wlfich will be familiar to every one of my 
I readers, if tho late Mr Howanl had under- 
; taktMi his labours and journcyR in attestation, 
\ and in consequence of a clear and sensible 
|‘ miracle, I should have believed him also. 
>' Or, to represent the same thing under a third 
I supposition ; if Socrates had jirofessod to ])or- 
j fonii public miracles at Athens ; if tho friends 
I of Socrates, Pluedo, Cubes, Cnto, and Siminias, 

I together ith Plato, and many of liih foHo\^ era, 
rel>ing u))on the attestations which these 
i miracles atl<jrded to his prot4*nsions, had, at 
' tho Jia/anl of their lives, and the certain 
expense of their ease and trampnllity, gone 
, about Greece, after his death, to publish and 
I propagate his <loctrinos ; and if these things 
I had come to our knowledge, in the same way 
as that 111 which the life of Socrates is now' 
<! trausmitU'd to ns, through tho hainls <if Ins 
! companions and disciples, that is, by w ritings 
rccoive<l without <loiibt ns theirs, from the 
ago in wlncli they were published to the 
present, I slnmld liaA'c believed this likewise. 
And my belief w oiild, in each case, bo much 
strengthened, if tho subject of the mission 
were of innKirtance to tho conduct and happi- 
; iiesg of huiiian life ; if it t<‘stified any thing 
I w'hich it bchovaMl mankind to know from such 
' authority ; if the nature of wiiat it deliverc<l, 
requireef tho sort of proof which it alleged ; if 
1 tho occasion was adecjuate to tho interposi- 
tion, the end vrrjrthy of tlie means. In tho 
' last case, my faith w\»ubl bo much confinnod, 

, if tho (‘ffects of tho transaction remained, 
more especially, if a change had been wrouglit, 
at the time, in the opinion and conduct of 
f such numbers, as to lay the foundation of an 
i institution, and of a system of doctrines, 

* which had since overspread the greate<?t part 
I of tho civilized world. I sliould have believed, 
I say, the tt^stimony, in these cases ; yot none 
of tbem do more than come up to the apostolic 
history. 

If any one choose to call assent to its evi- 
dence credulity, it is at least incumbent upon 
him to produce examples in which tho same 
evidence hath turned out to be fallacious. 
And this contains the precise question which 
we arc now to agitate. 

' In stating the comparison between our evi- 
^ dence and what our adversaries mav bring 
into competition with ours, we will divide 
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tho distinctions wliich wo wdsli to propose 
into tw'o kinds, — those w'hich relate to the 
proof, and those which relate to the miracles. 
Under tho former lioa<i we may lay out of 
tho onsg, * 

I. Such accounts of supomatural events as 

arc found only iu histories by some ages pos- 
terior to the transaction, and of whicll it is 
evident that tho historian could know little 
more tlian his reader, (hirs is a ooiitemjw- 
rary history. This diffcrenco alone removes 
out of our way the remarkable history of 
Pythagoras, who lived five hundred years 
before the Christian ora, written by Porphyry 
and Jambliciis, who lived throe hiuidred yeoi’s 
after that era ; the prodigies of Livy's history ; 
tho fables of the heroic agt^s ; the whole of the 
Greek and Roman, as w^ell as of tliu Gothic 
mythology ; a groat part of tho legcndiiry 
hibtorv ol’ Popish saints, the very best attested 
of which is extractt‘d from the cortiiicates that 
are exliibited during the process of their ca- 
nonization, a ceremony wliich sohiom takes 
place till a century after their deaths. It 
applies also with consKb-rablo force to the 
iiiirades of Apollonius Tvaiieus, which are 
contained in a solitaiy history of his life, 
publisluNl by Philostraius above a liiindretl 
years afb'r liis deaHi'; and in which, w hether 
Vhilostratus had any prior iiccount to guide 
him, depends iijion his single umupported 
assertion. Also to some of the miracles of 
tho third cr‘iitury, espi'cially to one extra- 
ordinary instance, the account of Gregory, 
IJislioj) of Neoci'Haroa, calleil ThaiimaturgUK, 
dcUvc'red in tho writings of Greg4U-y ol Ny^- 
seii, who lived one liumlred and thirty years 
after tlio subject of his panegyric. j 

The value of this circumstance is shewn to j 
have heeii accurately exemjdificd in tho his- :| 
tory of Ignatius lioyola, founder of tho onlcr | 
of Jesuits, (Douglas’s Oiterion'of Miracles, ' 
p. 74.) Ilis life, written by a companicui of j 
fijR, and by one of tJio order, was publislied j 
nJboiit fifteen years after his death. In whicli | 
life, tho author, so far from aacribing any j 
miracles to Ignatius, industriously states thtf 
reasons why no wms not invosted with any 
such power. Tlio life wa» renublishcd fifteen 
years afterwards, with tho addition of many 
circumstances, whicH wore the fruit, the 
author says, of farther inqiiir)', and of dili- 
gent exairii nation ; but still with a total | 
silence {^bout miracles. When Ignatius liad 
been dead nearly sixty years, the Jesuits, 
conceiving a wish to have the founder of their j 
order placed in tho Roman calendar, bepn, ! 
oa it suould seem, for tho first time, to attri- ' 
bute to him a catalogiic of miracles, which 
could not then bo distinctly disproved ; and 
which there was, in those who governed tho 1 
church, a strong disposition to admit upon | 
tho slenderest pr^Kifs. 

II. Wo may lay out of the case accounts | 
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i! jiiiblisiicd ill one country of wliat passed in a 
1 ciistiint country, without any proot that such 
I aiToiints were known or received at home. 

; Jn tfic caul* of Christianity, Judea, which w*as 
tlie icone of the traTisaction, was the centre of 
. tiic mission. The story was published in the 
place 111 which it was acted. The church of 
Clirisl was first planted at Jonisalera itself. 
VV ith that church others corresponded. From 
, thoiico the primitive teachers of the institu- 
tion went forth: thither they assonildod. 
The cliurcli of Jenisalein, and the several 
; churches of Judea, subsisted from tlie be^n- 
1 mug, and for many ages received also the 
, same b<x>ks and the same accounts as other 
cliiircbes did. 

I This distinct ion-disposcs, amongst others, of 
; tlio aljove-fiiontioned miracles of Apollonius 
i 'J'yancnHj most of which are relatc<l to ha\o 
i been performed in India; no evidence ro- 
j inaining, that (*ither the iniracles ascribed to 
1 him, or the history of tlioso miracles, wore 
I ever heard of in India. I’hose of Francis 
I Xavier, tlio Indian missionary, with many 
others of the Unmibh breviary, are liable to 
I the same obp'ction, namely, that the accounts 
I of thoiii wore published at a vast distance 
from the suppohcd scene of the wonders, 
j ( I Douglas’s Oit. j). 114.) 

I III. Wo lay out of the caso timment ru- 
I iiiours. Upon the first publication of an 
I extraordinary account, or even of an article 
|, of ordinary intelligence, nu one, who is not 
I perhonally aisjuaiutcd with the transaction, 

I can know whether it be true or false, becauso 
j! any man may publish any story. lt“ is in 
the future colifirrnalion or contradiction of 
j the account ; in its ])ermancncy or it** di'.ap- 
j pcanince ; its dying asxay into vib^ucc, or its 
I incrcjiMiig in notoriety' ; its being followed up 
I by subsctiuent accounts, and being re])eate<l 
i 111 ditloreiit and iiidt^pcndent account'!, — that 
i soliil truth is distinguished from fugitiie Ikn. 

I This distinction is altogether on the side of 
I C'hristianit}\ The story did not drop. On 
j the contrary^ it was succeede<l by^ a tmin of 
I 'action ami events dependent upon it. The 
! accounts wliich we have in our hands were 
i eomposed after the first reports must have 
j sulisidod. They were follow ed by a train of 
j wTitiiigs upon tlie subject. The historical 
testimonies of the transaction were many and 
various, and oomiocted w-ith letters, discourses, 
controversies, apologies, successively jiroduced 
by the same transaction. 

IV. We may lay out of the case what I call 
rmW history. It has been said, that if the 
prodimes oi the Jewish history had lieen 
found only in fragments of Manotho or llcro- 
sus, wo should have paid no regard to them : 
and 1 am willing to admit this. If we knew 

I Tho nicmsion nf man; eminent buhope of Jennelem in 
the flnl three csntmlce, i« dutuictW praerved , m Alexudor, 
SI2, wbv Mcceedod Naidanw, then 110 jnetn ohL 
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nothing of the fact, but from the fragment ; ; 
if w e jKiswjBsed no proof that these accounts 'i 
had been credited and acted upon, from times 
probably as ancient as theaccounts themselves ; . | 
if we hstd no visible effects connected w ith the i 
history, no subsequent or coUateral testimony 
to confirm it ; under these circumstances, I \ 
think that it would be undesenlng of credit. •' 
But this certainly is not our case. In appre- 
ciating the evidence of Christianity, the books 
arc to bo combined with the institution ; with 
tiio prevalency of tho religion at this day ; 
with the time and place of its origin, wdilcli 
arc ackn()wdedg(3d points ; with the circum- 
stances of its rise and progress, as collected 
from extei^ial his>tory ; with the fact of our 
present books being received by the votaries 
of the institution fioni the beginning ; with 
that of other books coming after these, filled 
with accounts of effects and conscKiuences ri>- 
sultiiig from the transaction, or referring to 
the transaction, or built upon it ; lastly, with 
the consideration of the nuiiiber and variety 
of the books tbemselvts, tlie diflerent writers 
from which they proceed, the diflerent views 
with whicii tliey were written, so disagrociiig 
as to repel the suspicion of coufeiieracy, so 
agreeing as to shew they were founded in a 
common original, that is, in a story substan- 
tially tlio same. Whether this proof In? satis- 
factory or not, it is properly a cumulation of 
evidence, by no means a naked or solitary 
record. 

V. A mark of historical truth, although 
only a certain way, uml to a certain degree, id 
pnrtic ulnrttif in iiiimes, dates, places, circum- 
stanced, and in the order of events preceding 
or following tho transaction ; of which kind, 
fur iii'itance, i-* the particularity in the dc- 
pcrijition of Saint Paul's voyage and ship- 
wreck, in the 27th chapter of the Acts which 
no man, 1 think, can read, without being 
convinced that the writer was there ; and also 
in the account ot tho cure and examination ! 
of the* blind man, in tho i)th chapter of Saint 
John's Go«ipel, which bears every mark of 
personal knowledge on the part oi the histo- 
rian.^ I do not deny that fiction has often 
the particularity of truth ; but tiien it is of ; 
studied and elaborate fictioU, or of a formal ; 
attemjit to deceive, that vro observe this. | 
Since, howTver, exporii iicc prove.** tliat parti- 
cularity is not confined to truth, I have stated * 
that it is a proof only to a certain extent, that 
is, it reduces tho question to this, whether we i 
can depend or not upon tho probity of the 
relatert which is a considerable advance in 
our present argument ; for an express attempt 
to deceive, in which case alone particularity < 
can appear without truth, is charged upon tlio ; 
evangelists by few. If the historian acknow'> i 
ledge himsdr to have received his intelligence ^ 

s BoUi IhMo chapters ouglit to barcftd for the lakcFoftliii very 
otMonratton. 
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! from othors, the particularity of tJic narra- 
!' live shews, prmd farwy the accuracy pf his 
inc^uiries, and the fulness of his information. 
' This remark belongs to Saint I^uko's history. 
1 Of the particularity wliich we allege, many 
examples may bo found in all the (xosf>els. 

1 And it is very difficult to conceive, that such 
numerous particularities, as are almost every 
j where to lie met with in the Scriptures, 
should be raised out of nothing, or he spun 
out of the imagination, icW'ithout any fact to 
go upon.^ 

It is to bo remarkod, however, that this 
particularity is only to be looked for in direct 
history. It is not natural in refere!icei> or 
allusions, w liicli yet, in other respects, often 
affbnl, fis far as they go, ilic most uiisusjiicious 
evidence. ^ 

VI. Wo lay out of the case such stories of 
supernatural events, as renjuire, on the part of 
the hearer, nothing more than an otwse as- 
sent ; stories upon w'hich nothing depends, in 
which no interest is iinolvinl, notlnng is to 
ho done or changed in convNpiencM* of believ- 
ing tliein. Such stories are credited, if the 
careless assent that is gnen io them deserve 
that name, nioio by the intlolence of the 
hcai*cr, than by his judgment ; or, thoiigli not 
much credited, are pas^od from one to another 
w ithout iiupiiry or resistance. To this case, 
and to this case alone, belongs what is called 
the h)vc of the marvellous. 1 have never 
known it to carry men further. Men do not 
suffer perseciitiuii for th<» love of the marvel- 
lous. Of the tndiffVrent nature wo are speak- 
ing of, are must vulgar errors and popular 
superstitions ; most, for instance, of the cur- 
rent reports oif apparitions. Notliing dei»end» 
upon their being true or fahe. But not, surely, 
or this kind, were the aJlogtsi miracles of 
Christ Jind hii. apostles. Tiiey deciiied, if 
true, the most important (piestion iip<jn which 
the human mind can fix its anxiety. They 
claimed to regulate the opinions of mankind 
ufxjii subjc'cts in which they are not only 
deeply conceriKsl, but \isually refractory and 
obstinate. Men <?ould not be utterly cjirelcss 
in such a case as this. If a Jew took up the 
story, he fouinl hij* darling partiality to his 
own nation an<l law wounded ; if a (JeTitilc, 
he found his idolatry and polytheism repro- 
bated and coxidomned. Whoever entertained 
the account, whether Jew or Gentile, could 
not avoid the following reffection ; — If these 
things be true, 1 must give up the opinions 

* •* Tliere in Alwavn tame truth wbero thrr© arc conriderable 
particiilaritien rulatecl . and tlu^j alwnyt soein to t»Qar nothe 
fvropurtKm to ori« wiotlier TIuu there in a great want of tho 
liontnilan of time, place, amt jiermni, in Manelho'sraccoimt of 
the Dynaaties, < teiius'o of (Ito AM>rian King^i, and 

ihoK Hluch tlie tecbnlea) chronoltieerB Imve given of the aiident 
kingdom* of OroACc ; and agriseably tlierctu, tlie aromint* have 
uitich rictinii and ihleehood, with Nooie truth , wtierea* ThMc7- 
(iide*’B of die I'ek^ponaceiaa War, and C«e«ar'» of the 

War in Gaul, in hotli which the particulan of time, plaoe, and 
peraoiM, are«iiientianed, are nnlvereatly cateomed true to m great 
degree of exactuete.” ^Hartley* vol. iL p. leg ) 


and principles in w hich I have been brought 
up, the religion in whicli my iatbora lived 
and died.*' It is not conceivable tlmt a man 
should tlo this u[>on any idle rejiort or frivolons , 
account, or, indeed, witlumt btdng fully satis- | 
fiiHl anti convinced of the truth and croaibilUy j 
of the narrative to which he trusted. But it j 
did not sto}> at opinions. 'J'liey who bdlieved j 
Christi.«uiit>, acted ujioii it. Many made it i 
the express business of their lives to nublisb 
the intelligoiicc. It was required or thowi I 
who admitted that intelligence, to change 1 
forthwith their conduct and their principles, ' 
to take up a diflTerent course of life, to part 
with their habits and gratiffcatioHH, and begin j 
a iiow^ set of ruh*8 and sj^^steui of behiiviour. 
The ayiostles, at least, were interested not to j 
sacrifice their ease, their fortunes, and tlieir : 
lives, for an idle talc : multitudes bchides i 
them won^ induced by the same talc to on- , 
counter oj>])osition, danger, and siift'eriiigs. j 
If it b(‘ said, that the mere promise of a i] 
future state would do all this ; I answer, that l 
the mere promise of a future slate, without I 
any evid<*iK'e to give credit assurance to it, 'I 
I w'ou Id do nothing. A few wandering fishci- I. 
men talking of a roHurri'Ction of the dcail, 
could jiroduoe no effect. If it b*‘ farther said, 
tlmt men ( asilj' believe what they anxiously * 
desire, I again answer, that, in my opinion, 
the very contrary of this is nearer to the j 
tnith. Anxiety of desire, cariiostness of ex- 
pectation, the vastiH'SS of an I'vent, rathiT I 
causes men to disheluwc, to doubt, to dread a 
fallacy, to distrust, and to cNainine. When ‘ 
our liOrtl's risurrection was first r<*ported to j 
the atiostles, they did not believe, wro are 'i 
told, for joy. *rhi» was natural, and is agree- ij 
able to exporierico, I' 

VH. Wo have laid out of tho case tlnwfj i 
accountH which require no more limn a simple 
assent ; and we now also Jay out of tho case i 
those wliich come merely in affirmance of 
opinions alroa4ly formed. This last circum- 
stance is of the utmost iinportanco to notice 
well. It has long been obw.Tved, that Popish , 
iiiiracles liappon in Popish countries : that i 
they make no converts ; w'hich proves tliat 
stories are accepted, when they fall in with 
principles alroady fixed, with the public son- 
timents, or with the sentpnents of a party | 
already engagcsl on the side the miracle suj)- 
ports, which would not be attempted to oo , 
produced in tho face of enemies, in o])r>ositioii 
to reigning tenets or favourite jirejudicos, or 1 
when, if they b(dieve<l, the belief must draw ; 
men away from their preconceived and habi- < 
tual opinions, from their modes of life and I 
rules of action. In the former case, men may j 
not only receive a miraculous account, but I 
may both act and suffer on the side and in I 
the cause which the miracle supfmrts, yet not 
act or suffer for tho miracle, but in pursuance 
of a prior |>crsuasioii. The miracle, like any 
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; othci* ar^fiinieiit which only confirms what was 
' bofon* holiovod, is admitted with little exa- 
mination. In the moral, as in the natural 
I world, it is change which requires a cause. 

Mon are easily fortified in their old opinions, 
: ilriven from them with great difficulty. Now, 
how docs this apply to the Christian history? 
The ihiracles tliere recorded were wrought in 
, the midst of enoinies, iiiidcr a goveniment, a 
, priesthood, and a magistracy, decidedly and 
' vehemently adverse to them, and to the pro- 
tensions which they supported. They were 
j Protestant miracles in a Popish country ; they 
' were Popisli miracles in the midst of Protes- 
I tants. They produced a change ; they esta- 
I blished a society upon the spot, adhering to 
I the belief of them ; they made converts ; and 
those who wore converted gave up to the tes- 
i timony their most fixed opinions and most 
I favourite prejudices. They who acted and 
j sufiored in the cause, acted and suftered for 
the miracles ; for there was no anterior per- 
suasion to iiiduco them, no prior revcreiiec, 

J )roimlic(3, or ])artiality to take hold of. Jesus 
lad not one follower wiien ho set up his claim. 
His miracles gave birth to his sect. No part 
of this dos(Tij)tion belongs to the ordinary evi- 
dence of heathen or Popish miracles. Even 
most of the miracles iillegod to have been per- 
formed by Christians in the bccoiul and third 
century of its era, want this confirmation. It 
constitutes, indeed, a line of partition betvseen 
the ougui and the pt ogress of Christianity. 
Frauds and fallacies might mix thiunM lves 
with the progress, whieli could not possibly 
take ])lace in the commencoinont of the reli- 
gion ; at least, according to any laws of human 
conduct that we are acipiaiiited with. What 
should suggr»,t to the first propagators of 
Christianity, especially to fishermen, tax- 
gatherers, and huslmndmoTi, such a thought 
as lliat of changing the religion of the world ; 
what could heal tlu'in through the difiiculties 
in wdiich the attomnt engaged tlicni ; what 
could procure any degree of success to the 
atteinjit ; are nuastions which apply with 
gn'at force, to the setting out of the Institu- 
titui, with less, to every future stage of it. 

To hoar some* men talk, one would suppose 
the setting up of a religion by miracles to bo 
a thing of every, day’s experience ; whereas 
the whole current of hi.story is against it. 
Hath any founder of a new sect amongst 
Christians protended to miraculous powers, 
and succeeded by his pretensions? “Were these 
jKiwers claimed or exercised by the founders 
of the sects of the Waldenses and Albigensi's? 
Did Wicklifto in England pretend to it Did 
Huss or Jerome in Bohemia? Did Luther in 
Gonnany, Zuinglius in Switzerland, Calvin 
in Franco, or any of the reformers, advance 
this plea ?’*(Campbell on Miracles, p. 120, ed. 
176(5.) The Frcneli prophets, in the begin- 
ning of the present century, (the eighteenth,) 
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ventured to allege miraculous evidence, and j 
immediately mined their cause by their teme- i 
rity,* “Concerning the reliffion of ancient i 
Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, ot China, a single ij 
miracle cannot lie named, that was ever •: 
offered as a test of any of those religions !| 
their establishment,” (Adams on Mir. if 
p. 75 .) II 

Wo may add to wliat has been obscn’cd of !; * 
the distinction which w^e are considering, that j ’ 
where miracles are alleged merely in a^rm- '! 
ance of a prior opinion, they who believe the I' 
doctrine may sometimes propagate a belief of ! 
the miracles which they do not themselves ) 
entertain. This is the case of what are called ‘ ' 
pions frauds; but it is a case, I apprehend, ’> 
w'hich takes place solely in supjwrt of a per- i 
suasion alreadv established. At least, it does 
not hold of flic apostolical history. If the i 
apostles did not believe the miracles, they did 
not believe the religion; and without this I 
belief, wdicro w\as the pte///, what place was |j 
there for any thing which could hear the j 
name or colour of piety, in publishing and 
att4‘«-tnig miracles in its behalf? If it he said i' 
that many promote the belief of revelation, , 
and of any accounts which favour that belief, •, 
because they think them, wdiefher well or ill 
founded, of public and political utility ; I 
answer, that if a character exi^t, whicfi can 
with less justice than another be ascril^ed to 
the founders of the Cbnhtiau religion, it is 
that of politicians, or of men capable of enter- 
taining political views. The truth is, that 
there is no assgiiable character which will 
account for the conduct of the apostles, sup- 
j>osing their story to bo false. If bad men, 
what could havu induci'tl them to take such 
pains to promote virtue? If good men, they i 
w'ould not liavc gone about the country with ' 
a string of lies in their mouths. 

In AiTREciATiNo iho credit of any miracu- 
lous btory, these arc distinctions which relate 
to the evidence. There al'e other distinctions, i 
of great moment in the question, which relate ' 
to the miracles themselves. Of which latter i 
kind the following ought carefully to be I 
rctidnod. 

I. It is not necessary to admit as a miracle, 
what can be resolved into a /h/se perception, j 
Of this nature was the <lomou of Socrates ; j 
the visions of Saint Anthony, and of many ; 
others ; the vision whi6h Lord Herbert, of | 
Clmrbury, describes himself to liave seen ; ij ** 
Colonel G«ardiner'8 vision, as related in his | 
life, written by Dr Doddridge. All these || 
may be accounted for by a momentary \\ 
insanity ; for the characteristic symptom of | 
human madness is the rising up in the mind i 
of images not distinguishable by the patient < 
from impressions upon the senses, (Batty on ij 
Lunacy.) The cases, however, in which the j' 
possibility of this delusion exists, are divided < 
mnn the cases in w*hich it does uot^xist, by 
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iiittiif, and tUoi»e luifc ^(^bscum vaarka. They 
av^ to tjba norti of yisions or 
The ohjeet is hai^ly ever toacli6(L 
Tlie viaioD sahmits not to be handled. One 
8^80 does not eonhnn anotben They are 
likewise aleSost always eases of a soHiary 
witness. It. is in the faigbesi^ degree impro- 
bable, and I know not, indeed, whether it 
hath ever been the faoi, tliat the samo 
derangement of the mental oigans should 
seize difl^rent persons at the same time ; a 
derangement, I mean, so much the same, as 
to represent to their imagination the same 
objects* Lastly, these are always cases of 
mmnentary miracles, by which term 1 mean to 
denote miracles, of which the whole existence 
is of short duration, in eontrodistinctioii to 
miracles which are attended with pmnaneut 
cft'ects. The appearance of a spectre^ the 
liearing of a supernatural sound, is a momen- 
tary miracle. The sensbile proof Is gone, 
w hen tlie apparition or sound is over. But if a 
person born blind be restored to sight, a noto- 
rious cripple to the use of his litnlw, or a dead 
mail to life, here is a perinanont ofToct pi^ 
diicod by supernatural means. 1'he change 
indeed was instantaneous, but the proof con- 
tinues. The subject of the miracle remains. 
The man cured or restored is there : his former 
condition was known, and his present con- 
riition may bo examined. This can by no 
possibility be resolved into false perception : 
and of this kind are by far the grater part of 
the miracles recordeil in tlio New Testament. 
When Lazarus was raised froiu the dead, ho 
did not merely move, and speak, and die 
again ; or come out of the grave, and vanish 
away. Ho returned to his home and family, 
and there continued ; for wo And him, some 
time afterward, in the same town, sitting at 
table with Jesus and his sisters ; visited by 
great multitudes of the Jews, as a subject of 
curiosity ; giving by his presence so much 
uneasiness to the Jewish rulers as to begot 
ill tliem a design of destroying him, (John,* 
xii. ], 2, 9, 10.) No delusion can account to 
this. The French prophets in England, some 
time since, gave out that one of their teachers 
would come to life again ; but their enthu> 
siasm never made them believe that they 
actually saw him alive. The bUiul man, 
whose restoration to sight at Jeru4$a]em is 
recorded in the ninth chapter of Saint John’s 
Gospel, did not imit the place, or etnceol 
himself from inquiry. On the contrary, be 
was forthcoming, to answer the call, to satisfy 
the scrutiny, and to sustain the browbeating, 
of CJbrist’s angry and powerful eneihfes. 
When the cripple at the gate of the temple 
was suddenly cured by Peter, (Act% Hi. 2,) 
he did not immediately relapse into his former 
fanneness^ or disappear out of the dty ; but 
boldly and honestly produced himseli ^ong 
with ihe apostles, wnen they were brought 


the next day before the Jewish codoaitL CActs, 
i V. 14.) Here, though the minude wsa^^uddeiu 
the proof was permanent., « ThdMN^M^na 
been notorloua, the cure eontlnui^ ' Tpis, 
therefbre»eoiidd not be the effect of sfeynshpoen- 
tary deliiium, either in the subleet e? ta the 
witnesses of the transaction, liisttieitoe 
with the gpatest numbor of the Seriliture 
miracles. There are other coses of a in^MT 
nature, in which,, although the principal 
miracle be momentary, some circumstance 
combined with it is permanent. Of this kind 
is the histoi^ of Saint Paul’s oouversiqti, 
(Acts, ix.) The sudden light and sound, the 
vision and the voice, u|>ou iho road to Damast^ 
ous, were momentary : but Pours yii)4lncss 
for three day^in consequcnco of what had 
happened ; tub communication made to 
Ananias in another place, and bjr a vision 
iudeMndent of the former ; Ananias finding 
out Paul in eous^uenee of intelligence so 
received, and finding him in the condition 
described, and Paul’s recovery of his sight 
upon Ananias’s layiiiff his hands upon him'; 
are circumstaiicos amich take the traiisao- 
tiom and the principal miracle as included 
in it, entirely out of the case of momentary 
miracles, or of such as may be acoountea 
for by false perceptions. Exactly the same 
thhig may oe oosorved of Peter’s vision 
preparatory to the call of Conielius, and of 
its connection wdth what was imparted in a 
distant place to Gonielius himself, and With 
the message despatched by Cornelius to Peter* 
The vision miglit be a orcam ; the message 
could not. Either eommuuieaHon, taken sepa- 
rately, might bo a delusion ; the concurrence 
of the two WM impossible to happen without 
a supornatutal cause. 

Beside the risk of delusion wliich attaches 
upon momentary miracles, there is also much 
more room to imposture. The account can- 
not be examined at the moment : and, when 
that is also a moment of hurry or confusion, 
^it may not be difficult for men of influence to 
*gain credit to any story^hich they may wish 
to have believed. This is precisely the case of 
one of the best attested of ihe mirados of Old 
Romo, the appearance of Castor and Pollux 
in the battle fought hy Postbuiulus with the 
Latins at the lake Regillus. There h no 
doubt but tliat Posthumitts, after the battle, 
spread the report of such an ap)>earanec. No 
person could deny it whilst it was said to la«^. 
No person, perliaps. liad any inclination k^ 
dbpoto it afterwards ; or, if they bad, couht 
say with positivenoss, what was or what tiM 
notscen, by some or other of the army. In fhu 
dismay and amidst the tumult of a 

Jti assigning false perceptions 
to which some mhaculoiis accounts msy be 
referred; 1 havoriiot mentioned , ^lims to 
iiupiration, illuiDiuatioiiA seeset Il4dito^ or 
directions, internal se«satjbi% or eonseious- 
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netUNMi of being acted upon by spirituftl infill* 
ettcoH, good or bad ; b^use thes^ appealing 
to no extorual proof, however convincing they 
may bo to the persons themselves form no 
part of what can be accounted miraculous 
evidonce. Their own credibility stands upon 
their alliance with olher mirados. The dis- 
ciiasio^' therefore, of all such pretensions may 
bo omitted. 

II. It is not necessary to bring into the 
coiii[^ariBon wliat may be called tentattve 
miracles ; that is, where, out of a groat number 
of trials, some succeed ; and in the accounts 
of which, although the narrative of the sue- ; 
ccssful COSOS be alone preserved, and that of 
the unsuccessful cases sunk, y^ enough is 
stated to shew that the cases produced are 
only a fow out of many in which the same 
means have been employed. This observation 
bears, with considerable force, upon the ancient 
oracles and auguries, in which a single coinci- 
dence of the event with the prediction is 
talked of and magnified, whilst failures are 


efficacy of the king’s touch, upon which Mr 
Ifume lays some strt^ss, falls under the same 
description. Nothing is alleged ooncerning it, 

! which is not alleged of various nostrums, 
namely, out of many thousands who have 
used them, certified proofs of a few who have 
recovered after them. No solution of this sort 
i is applicable to the miracles of the Gospel. 
There is nothing in the narrative, which can ! 
I induce, or even allow, us to believe, that | 
Christ attempted cures in many instances, and 
succeeded in a few ; or that ho ever made the ! 
attempt in vain. He did not profess to heal 
every whore all that were sick ;<on the con- 
trary, he told the Jews, evidently moaning to 
represent his own case, that, ** although many 
widows were in Israel in the days of Elias, 
when the himvon was shut up throe years and 
I six months, when great famine was throughout 
all the land, yet unto none of them was Elias 
sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto 
a woman that was a widow and that many 
lepers were in Israel in the time of EUseus 
the prophet, and none of them was cleansed 
saving Nnomau the S\Tian,” (Luke, iv. 2fi.) 
By which examples he gavo them to under- 
stand, that it was not the nature of a divine 
interposition, or necessary to its purpose, to 
be geuond ; wU lees to answer every challenge 
that might be roade^ which would teach men 
to put their faith upon thefo experiments. 
Chi^t never pronounced the wora, but the 
effect followed.^ It was not a thousand sick 

^ Oae. aimI on|j^ on*, tnrtmoA may bo fooduoid In whiefa (bo 
^ct{Ues of Cbrut do Moin to bnvo nUempied n outt, and nol lo 
nnvo Nran ibto to nifoim U. Tbt itorr U very mgmnu^ 
MbU«d by thm of tlw c<nw8«Uiti, (AtnU. xvit 14 ; Min¥,a. 14 ; 
Uko. lx. rrtra poUent m nftMnwdA hoitod by OwlU 
bbn^; And the wbolo ivAniAictf on nan» to bATo bon bitAtti^ 

Ai It wns weU aultttd, lo diiplhr tbo iBpwioiltjror CJaHSabovi 


that received his benedietfon, and a few that I 
were benefited ; a sin^ paralytic is let down I 
in his bed at Jesus’ in the midst of a 
surrounding muHitiide ; Jesus bid him walk, j 
and he did so, (Mark, it 3.) A man with a 
withered hand is in the i^ugosnoe : Jesus bid 
him stretch fofth bb hand, in &e presence of 
the assembly, and it was ^restored whole 
like the other,” (Mat. xii. 10.) There was 
nothing tentative in these cures; nothing 
that can be expldned by the power of acci- 
dent. 

We mar observe also, that many of the 
cures which Christ wrought, such as that of 
a person blind from his birth, also many 
miracles besides cures, as raising the dead, 
walking upon the sea, feeding a great multi- 
tude with a few loaves and fislios, are of a 
nature which does not in any wise admit of 
Hie supposition of a fortunate experiment. 

HI. we may dismiss from the question all 
accounts in which, allowing the phenomenon 
to bo real, the fact to be true, it still remains 
doubtful whether a miracle wore wrought. 
This is the case witli the ancient history of 
what is called the thundering legion, of the 
extraordinary circumstances which ol)stnicted 
the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem by | 
Julian, the circling of the flames and fragrant I 
smell at the martyrdom of Polycarp; the ! 
sudden shower that extinguished the fire into i 
which the Scriptures were thrown in the , 
Diocletian persecution ; Constantino’s dream ^ i 
his inscribing in consequence of it the cross 
upon his standard and the shields of the I 
soldiers, his victory, and the escape of the ; 
standard bearer; perhaps also the imagined | 
appearance of the cross in the heavens, though | 
inis last circumstance b very deficient in his- | 
torioal evidence. It is also the case with the 
modem annual exhibition of the liquefaction t 
of the blood of Saint Januarius at Naples. It j 
Is a doubt, likewise, which ought to be excln- | 
ded by very special cireumstanoes, from those 
narratives which relate to the supernatural 
cure of hypochondriaeal and nervous com- 
plaints. and of idl diseases which are much 
affisoted by the imagination. The miracles of 
the second and third century are, usually, 
healing the siek, and cMting out evil spiiib^ 
mirades in wluch4faero b room for some error 
and deceptioii. We bear nothing of causing 
the blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to 
hear, ^ the lepers to be cleanse^ (Jortin’s | 
Remark^ vol. ii. p. fil.) There are also 
Instances in Christian writer^ of reputed 
miraeles, which were natural <q>mtion% 
though not known to be such at the time ; as 
that of articulate speech after the loss of a 
greet part of the tongue. 

IV. To the same head of oh|eetion nearly, 

an «iM> ptCbnuid urinwlai in hU nana, n Sbaiwllpii vMA, 
to ^MTywg^ aiAja A amrtd. U nlilit ban^faMwy^taoil- 
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dant in a Spanish churchy as told by Cardinal 
de Hat/ ; and, 

III. Tlio cures said to be i)crfonned at the 
’ toiub of the Abbe Paris, in the early part of 
I the present century. 

I. The narrative of Tacitus is delivered in 
I these terms : One of the common people of 
Alexandria, known to be diseiiscd in his eyes, 
by the admonition of th^ god Sorapis, wliom 
that superstitious nation worship above all 
other go<ls, prostrated himself before the 
emperor, earnestly imploring from him a 
remedy for his blindness, and entreating that 
he would deign to anoint with his spittle his 
cheeks and the balls of his eyes. Another, 
diseased in his hand, requested, by the admo- 
nition of the same god, that lie miglit be 
touched by tho foot of the emperor. Vespa- 
sian at first derided and des[)ised their applica- 
tion ; afterwards, wlum they continued to urge 
their petitions, ho soinotimos appeared to droaii 
the imputation of vanity, at other times, by 
the earnest siipjdication of the patients, and 
the persuasion of his flatterers, to be induced 
to hojio for success. At length ho commanded 
an inquiry to bo made by tho nliysiciaiis, 
whether such a blindness an<l debility wtjro 
vincible by luiinan aid. Tho report of tho 
physicians contained various points ; that 
111 the one the power of vision \>as not 
destroyed, but would return if the obstacles 
were removed ; that in the other, tho diseased 
joints might bo restored, if a healing power 
wore applied ; that it w'as, pcrliaps, agreeable 
to the gods to do this ; that tho emperor, was 
I elected by divine assistance ; lastly, that tho 

I credit of the sticecss would bo tho emperor's, 

I I the ridicule of tho disappointment would fall 
1 1 upon the patients. Vespasian, believing that 
I every thing was in tho pow'er of his fortune, 
i and that nothing w'as any longer incredible, 
i whilst tlio multitude, w’hich stood by, (nigcrly 
I expected tho event, with a couiitonanco ex- 
I pressivo of joy, executed wdiat ho was desired 

to do. Imm(xi lately the liaiid was restored to 
its use, and light returned to tho bliud man. 
They who were present relate both these 
cart>s, even at this time, when there is nothing 
to be gained by Iving,” (Tacit. Hist, lib iv.) 

Now, though I'acitus wrote this account 
twenty-seven years after tho miracle is said , 
to have been performed, and wrote at Homo 
id what pdssed at Alexandria, and wrote also 
from report : and although it does not appear 
that ho had examincii tlie story, or tliat be 
believed it (but rather the contrary,) yet I 
think his testimony sulheiont to prove that 
such a transaction took place : by which I 
mean, that the two men in question did 
apply to Vespasian ; tliat Vespasian did toucii 
the diseased in the manner related ; and that 
a cure was re[)orted to have followed tho 
operation. But the atfair labours under a 
j strong and just suspioton, that the whole of 


it was a concerted imposture brought about 
hj collusion between the patients, the physi- 
cians, and the emperon This solution is 
probable, because there was every thing to 
Bugg^> ond every thing to facilitate, such a 
scheme. The miracle was calculated to confer 
honour upon the emperor, and upon the god 
Sorapis. It was achieved in the midst of the 
emperor’s dattorers and followers ; in a city, 
ana amongst a populace, beforehand devoted 
to his interest, and to the worship of tho god ; 
wdiere it would have been treason and blas- 
phemy together, to havQ contradicted the fame 
of tho cure, or even to have questioned it. 
And what is very observable in tho account 
is, that tho report of the physicians is just 
siicli a report as would luivo been made 
of a cjise, in which no external marks of the 
disease existed, and which, consequently, was 
capable of being easily counterfeited, namely, 
that ill the first of the patients the organs of 
vision wxu ‘0 not destroy t'd, that tho weakness 
of the second was in his joints. The strongest 
circumstance in ’J'acitus's narration is, tliat 
the first patient w as “ notns tabo ociiloruin,*’ 
remarked or notorious for the disease in his 
eyes. But this was a circu instance w hich 
miglit have found its w'ay into the story in its j 
progress from a distant country, and during , 
an Interval of thirty rears; or it might be j 
true that the malady of the eyes was notorious, 
yet that tho nature and degree of tho disease 
had never been ascertained; a case by no I 
means uncommon. Tho emperor’s reserve I 
was easily affected ; or it is possible he might | 
not be in tho secret. There does not seeni to [ 
bo much wroiglit in the observation of Tacitus, | 
that they who were present, continued even ' 
then to relate tho story wdicii thei*o was I 
nothing to be gained by the lie. It only 
proves that those who had told the story for 
many years persisted in it. Tho state of 
niindtnf the witnesses and spectators at the 
I time, is the point to bo attended to. Still loss 
is there of pertinency in Mr Hume’s eulogium ' 
on the cautious and penetrating genius or the 
historian ; for it does not appear that the • 
historian believed it, Tho terms in which he 
speaks of Serapis, the deity to whose inter- 
position the miracle was attributed, scarcely 
suffer ns to suppose that Tacitus thought the 
miracle to be real : **by the admonition of the 
god Serapis, w^bom tliat superstitious nation | 
(dedita superstition ibus gens) worship above j 
all other gods.” To have brought this sup- ; 
posed miracle witl^n the limits m comparison j 
with ttie ininteles of Christ, it ought to have ; 
iqipcared, that a person of a low and private | 
station, in the midst of enemies, with the ; 
whole power of the country opposing him, ; 
with every one around him prejudiced or b 
interested against his claims and character, 
pretended to ji^oitn these cures, and i^uirea 
the spectators, upon the strength of whht they 
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sawytoffive up their finnestboi 
Bn4 /oilaw Atm tbreugh a life of trial and 
dittiger ; that many were so moved as to obey 
his calh at the expense both of every notion 
in which th^ haa been brought ujv and of 
their ease, safetjr* and reputation ; and that 
by these beginnings, a change was produetNi 
in the world, the elfects of which remain to 
this day ; a case, both in its circiiinstanees and 
coiisequoncos, very unlike any thing wc find 
in Tacitus’s relation. 

II. The story taken from the Memoirs of 
Cardinal de llotz, which is the second example 
alleged by Mr Hume, is this * In the church 
of ^ragossa, in S|)aiu, the canons showed me 
a man whoso business it was to light the 
lamps ; tolling me that he had been several 
years at the j^te with one leg Only. I saw 
Lim with two,” (Liv, iv. a. d. I()fi4.) 

It is stated by Mr Hume, that tho cardinal, 
who relat<»8 tliis story, did not believe it : and 
it no where appears, that he either examiited 
tho limb, or asked the patient, or indeed any 
one, a single question about tlie matter. An 
artificial Tog, wrought with art would bo 
sufficient, in a place where no such contrivance 
had ever before been hoard of, to give origin 
and currency to the report. The ecclesiastics 
of the place would, it is probable, favour the 
story, inasmuch as it advanced the honour of 
their image and church. And if l//<ypatro- 
nirx^d it, no other person at Saragossa, iii the 
middle of the last century, would core to 
dispute it. The story likewise coincided, not 
less with the wishes and jprecoiiccntions of the 
people, than with the interests oi their eccle- 
siastical rulers : so tliat there was prejudice 
backed by authority, and both operating upon 
extreme ignoranct', to aoconut lor the success 
of the imiKisture. If, as I have suggested, tho 
contrivance of an artificial limb was then 
new, it w’Ouhl not occur to the cardinal him- 
self to su^cct it ; especially under th^care- 
lossness of mind witli which he heafl the 
tale, and the little inclination he felt to scru- 
tinire or expose its fallacy. 

III. The miracles related to have been | 
wrought at the tomb of the Abbe Paris, odmit 
in general of this solution. The patients who 
frequented the tomb were so affected by their 
devotion, their expectation, the place, the 
solemnity, apd, above all, by the sympathy 
of the surrounding multitude, that many of 
them were thrown into violent convulsions, j 
which convulsions in certain instances^ pro- 
duced a removal of disorders depending upon 
obstruction. We shall, at this day, have ^the i 
leas difficulty in admitting tlie aliovo account, 
because it is the verv same thing as hath 
lately been experienced in the 0 |>erations of 
animal magnetism; and tho report of the 
French physicians upon that mysterious 
lomady is very applicable to the present con- 
slderafAon, namely, thnt the pretenders to the 


art, by working upon the imi^nations of 
their patients, were frequently abfo to produce 
convulsions ; that convulsions so produced, are 
amongst the most powerful, but at the same 
time, most uncertain and unmanageable iq>plb 
cations to the human frame which eati be 
onmloyod. 

Circumstances, wdiich indicate this 
tion in tlio case of tho Parisian miraclee, lire 
the following • 

1. They were tewfotrer. Out of many 
tlioosand sick, infirm, and dis^^ised persons, 
who resorted to the tomb, the professed 
history of tho miracles contains only nine 
euros. 

2. The convulsions at the tomb are admitted. 

3. The disfsiKcs were, for tho most part, of 
tliat sort which de^ionds upon inaction and 
obstruction, ns dropsios, palsies, and some 
tumours. 

4. 'Fho cures were gradual ; some patients 
attending many days, some several weeks, 
and some sevc^ral months. 

fi. Tho cures w'cre many of them incoraploto. 

0. Others wore tompomry. * 

So that all tho wonder wo are called upon 
to account for is, that, out of an almost 
innumerable multitude which resorted to tho 
tomb for tho euro of their complaints, and 
many of whom wmto there agitated by strong 
convulsions, a very small projwrtion expo* 
rionced a beneficial change in their constitu- 
tion, especially in tho action of the nerves 
and glands. 

Some of tho casos alleged, do not roqiiiro 
tbat^c sliould have recourse to this solution. 
Tho first ca«e in the catalogue is scarcely 
distinguishable from the progress of a natural 
recovery. It w’aa that oi a young man, wdio 


recovery. It w’aa that of a young man, wdio 
laboured under an infhunination of one eye, 
and had lost the sight of tho other. The 
iiiflame<l cyc was rcTieved, but the blindness 
of the other remained. Tho inilauiination had 
before Wn abated by inodicinc ; and the 
young man, at the time of his attondanco at 
the ticnb, was using a lotion of laudanum. 
And, w hat is a^itill more material part of tho 
case, the inflammation after some interval 
returneil. Another case was that of a young 
man who had lost his siglit by the puncture 
of an awl, and the discharge of tho aqueous 
humour through the wound. The sight, which 
liad IxHjn gnKlually returning, was much 
improved during his visit to the tomb, that is, 
probably, in tho same degree in wdiioh tho 
discharge humour was replaced by fresh 
Boeretions. And it is observable, tliat thoso 
two are tbo only cases which, from their 
nature, should seem unlikely to be affected by 
convulsions. 

In one material rcsjiect I allow that the 

1 Tli|,rcKd«r will Sfid ilieM pwrtleitldrK wnUNS to Uve detail. 


mmaqy is very appiiciible to the present con- 5!? HlfSl***^**”^*?™? S ***• 

•Idenaon. iuinefy,tlAt the pretender* to the SiSSTSSfin;^^ *» w. 
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Parisian miracles were dififerent those 
related hr Tacitus, and from the Spaiush 
miraclo of the Cardinal do Retz. Thev had 
not, like them, all the power and all the 
prejudice of the country on their side to begin 
with. They were alleged by one party against 
another, by the Jansenists against the Jesuits, 
These y^ere of course opposed and examined 
by their adversaries. The conseouenoe of 
which examination was, that manv lalaeboods 
were detected, that with somotliing really 
extraordinary much fraud appeared to be 
mixed. Ana if some of the oases upon which 
designed misrepresentation could not be 
charged, were not at the time satisfactorily 
accounted for, it was becanse the efficacy of 
strong spasmodic affections was not thou B«iffi- 
cientty Known. Finally, the cause of Janse- 
nism, did not rise by the miracles, but sunk, 
although the miracles had the anterior per- 
suasion of all the numerous adherents of that 
canso to set out with. 

Those, let us remember, are the strongest 
examples which the history of ages supplies. 
In none of them was the miracle unequivocal! 
by nolle of thorn were establishefl prejudices 
and persuasions overthrown ; of none of 
them did the credit make its way, in oppo- 
sition to authority and power ; by none of 
them were many induced to commit them- 
selves, and that in contradiction to prior 
opinions, to a life of mortification, danger, 
and sufferings ; none were called upon to 
attest them at the expense of their fortunes 
and safety.^ 


PART II. 


OP TUB AUXILIARY EVIDENCES OP 
CHRISTIANITY. 

CHAPTER!. 

PROPUECY. i 

' i 

Isaiah, Hi. 13, liii. Behold, my Servant ! 
shall deal prudently ; he shall be exalted and 
extolled, and be very high. As many were 
astonished at thee (his visage was so marred 
more than any man, and his form more than 

> It maybt tbousht tiuii UMMaotlMOC tbePAriaten itilimolM, J 
M. Montgeron, Hmum m tttitplhm to thtu Imi MMitbn. He 
BNMOttd Ilia book (wiili 0 auapletoQ. oa It ahotttdaaau, of tbo 
dM« of iriat Iw waa Cbkig) to tbo ktaif ; aod wii liiortb altar* 
wMoommtttadtopriiQb«flwiiiriiidliliaiMvaraaiwoai Had 
the minoloa bean uaeqiitviMal, ind had M. MootgenMi been 
ork^biallr oonviaMd by Cbaoi, 1 ihonld have allovml thli ex«e|>< 
tba. It eronld have alood, 1 tUnfe, akme. In the aiaument of 
our advenarlaa. Bat, beride wbat baa been obaerved of the 
dubloiMiuuufeoftbeiBtmcSei, iheaceoiinliiblobM.M<mtgfrai ; 
baa hluMelf left of bil oonvenhai, abevra tbt ilrte of Ida 
wind, and Ant Mi partwirionaM* imC irntU fipm txUnud 
•Nifwciav — *< Sonroely hid be eatMed tbe obairebyaid, wban be 
VWB atnwk (he tella iiel with awe and leeereoet, bavtag never 
iMfowbeardiineranpranoiiBoedvrtthaoiniMhaMloMraBdMa' 
WOtwbeobiwrvedainoagittheaiiMlioaiitaatttheloanbg^ Upon 
wik tbwvdng hhaailf upon bia knaea, leMiiif biaeliweteoa the 


the sons of men ;) so shall he s|«uikle many 
nations ; tlie Jdngs shall shut their mouths at 
him ; for that which had not been told them, 
shall they see ; and that which they had not 
heard, snail they consito,— Who hath be- 
lieved our report ? and to whom hf the arm 
of the Lord revealed 1 For he shall gmw up 
before him as a tender plant, and as a root out 
of a dry ground : he hath no form nor oome- 
Hness ; and when we shall see him, there is 
no beauty that we should desire him. lie is 
despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrow^ 
and acquainted with grief : and we hid, as it 
; from him ; he was desoised. 


and acquainted with grief : and we hid, as it 
were^ our faces from him ; he was despised, 
and wo esteemed him not. Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows ; yet 
we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. But he was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties : the cliastisement of our peace vras upon 
him ; and with his stripes we ore healed. All 
we like . sheep have gone astray ; we liave 
turned every one to his own way ; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 
He was oppressed, and lie was afflicted, yet he 
opened not his mouth : he is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and os a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth. He was taken from prison and from 
judgment ; and who shall declare his ecnora- 
tkin ? for he was out off out of the laud of the 
living ; for the transgression of my people, 
was he striokon. And be made his gmvo witli 
the wicked, and with the rich in his death ; 
because ho had done no violence, neither was 
any deceit in his mouth. Yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him ; ho hath put him to 
grief. When thou shalt make bis soul an 
offering for sin, he shall see his see^ he sliall 
prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 
8ha)l prosper in his hand. He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied ; by 
his l^oivledge shall my righteous servant 
justi^many ; for ho sh^l bear their iniqui- 
ties. Therefore will I divide him a portion 
with the great, and he shall divide the spoil 
with the strong ; becanse he hath poured out 
his soul unto death ; and he was numbered 
with the transgresBon, and he bare the sin of 
many, and made intercesrion for the trans- 
gressors.’* 

These words are extant in a book, purport- 

lomlHtaiMit and eowing bit Swa wUh fata hand, ha i|iaha tba 
foUaWkig pmar: — *0 Itaoo. by vrboie totatmartan to many 
mliadA iia «!§ W bi vtifmad, tf h te «raa tiaa a 
nrvlvatb tba girava, atid that Uioo halt InSueiiQa wiifa the 


biiaibidt andia VMfoandwaihtoattintfoQ, that ha oonUnind 
aa bta fcnaHi fiiarlioiin» not la tba liait dtata r bad fay tba VMt 
ofoiid or iHnaandlng nivlta Puilng tbta Uma, kD tba 
aigO BM Bta vibtab ha evar baard w wad la Avoot of OhwktaDhy. 
oaawvadtoUmvUbioaineb foree; and t m ^m Rnng M 
eoavtaMbig, Ibat ba vaoit bona fuly nUtalad et tba Mb of 
itfigloa b stMval. andaHte bottaaband mnwr oT 

Mir. jf. SIA 
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ingl0 4KNttaiafh»|ii!eiiH^^ who 

limiMWi «eQtttrie«l>efore theCluristtei om. 

.The mtiml part aS every argiiiii«^ hrom 
prophecy, iieiiiely» that tlie weds alleged 
were actaally 8p<M^ or written helm (he 
fiMt to they are ap|di«d took ]daee» or 
eonld hy (May natural meatiahe fomeen, ia, in 
the preaanty hieoiitertable. The reoord eomee 
out of the euetody of adversaries The Jev% 
as an andent Ihthor well ohserved, are our 
librarians The passupD is In their eopies » 
wdl as in ours Wjth many attempts to 
explain It awav^ none has euw Doen niMO by 
thmn to disoromt its authentieity. 

Andy what adds to the force of the quotas 
tion isy that it is taken from a writing dis- 
claredfy pnmhtHcs a writings nrofeadng to 
describe such foture transactions in ^e world, 
as were connected with the fate and interests 
of the Jewish nation. It is not a passam In 
an historical or devotional oomjraitian, which, 
because it turns out to be ap]Hif»d>le to some 
future events or to some future situation of 
affairs, is presumed to Imve been oracular. 
The words of Isaiah wore ddivered by him 
in a prophetic character, with the solemnity 
belonging to that character ; and what he so 
delivered, was idl along understood by the 
Jewish reader to refer to sometiiing that was 
to take place after the time of the author. 
The public sentiments of the Jears concerning 
the design of Isaiah's writings, are set forth 
in the Iwdc of Eeclesiasticiis, (xlviii. 24, 25 :) 
‘‘ He saw, by an excellent spirit, what should 
come to pass at the last, and he eomfortod 
thorn that mourned in Sion. He shewed 
what should come tb pass for ever, and secret 
tiling^ or eve? they came.” 

It is also an advantage which this prophecy 
possesses, that it is intermixed with no other 
subject. It is entire^ sepaimtc^ and uninter- 
ruptodly directed to one scene of things. 

The tyfpUcatum of the prophecy ^ tuevan- 
gdic history is plain and appropriate. Here 
h no doume sense : no ^istive language, 
but wliat is sixffidently iotelli^ble to every 
reader of every country. The iMIwouii^ (by 
which I mean tihe expressions that reqiilre a 
knowledih of local diction, and of local aliu* 
slon) are few, and not of great importance. 
Nor have 1 found that varieties of rcadiiig, or , 
a dHIbrent eonshrulng of riie original, produce 
any material alteration in Hie sense of the 
prophecy. Compare the common translation 
wictitliatof lB^opLowth,andt)ia diffhieuce 
is not consfdembk. So far aa they do differ, 
Bisb^ lowHiV (gHPredioiis, which are. the 
fidthful lesidi of an accurate examination, 
bring the desertion nearer to the New 
Testament tustory than i% was before. In 
the footfli verse el the Mty-fhird chapter, 
what imr..Kble mders^rineken,*' he traa« 
slates ^ JudfriaSy stricken and in the 
eightli verse, the clause, ^ he was taken from 


I prison and fri>m iudgment,** the Idslu^ ffi^cs, 
" by aa opprosuve jwkment he was taken 
off. The next words to thcee, ^ who shall 


that is, who would stand forth in his defoneel 
The former part of the ninth vims he 
made his gnm wiUi the wickecL and with 
tha rich m his death,” wliidi inverts the 
eireumstaiiees of Christ’s passion, tlie biriiop 
brings out in an order perfectly agreeable to 
the event; ^and his grave was a|>fH>iutod 
with the wieked, but with the ridi man was 
his tomb/* The words in the rioveiith verse, 

** by his knowledge shall my rkhteous servant 
justify many,” are^ in the buhop’s version, 

** by the knowkd^ of Aim shall my righteous 
servant justify many.” 

It is natural to inouire what tnni the Jews 
themselves give to this pnmhiHsy.^ 'J'hom is 
good proof tnat the anoiont Rablnns oxp)ame<l 
itoftBeir expected Messiah, (ilulso, Theol. 
Jud. p. 480;^ but their moiloru expositors 
coBcnr, I think, in representing it as a 
description of the calamitous state and iri> 
tended restoration of the Jewish i»eopks who 
are here, os they say, exhibited under the 
character of a single person. 1 liave not dis- 
covered that their exposition rtwts upon any 
critical arguments, or upon those in any oilier 
than a very minute de^o. The clause in the 
ninth verse, which wo render ** for tho trans- 
gression of tny people was ho stricken,' ' and 
in the margin, ** was tho stroke upon him,” 
tlie ffows read, ** for the transgression of my 
people was tho stroke upon eAmJ* And 
what they allege in support of tho alteration 
amounts only to this, that tho Hebrew pro-c 
noun is capable of a plural os well as of a 
singnlar si^iffcation ; that is to say, is caj)- 
able of their oonstructioii as well as ours*^ 

9 ** yaUdniam hoc fliabo eit oamlfldiui lUbbliMmim. tUt quo 
ftttqtii JudaH mthl cotifnci sunt. ItebMno* loioi ox prr^iitiettra 
dRnpCdiii fidlS ic extricttrc ptduimi, mtn/d Kmiat (aruitset.’^ 
ThcoL JikL p. 318, quoted by Poole. In loc ) 

4 BiilMpli^h Moc^ In thbpliWM> the NNulliiff of tlio Hvvcnfy, 
Vhioh fhr« mUtwi fo tfeott, for tbo tmiMrrMdon of ttiy 
pflcnfo vw be ■ttitlett to dwth.” Tlio Addltioo of the wonli to 
Sciaki** nScoan endef the ienWt httenvwulnn of tlie olemc 
AsSUwittttiocltiyiilKMiwhlobthbiMdlitfftlioufrhii^ ; 

the p wo ni Mm tcftt) to ailopted, llrl^iioot hM nut forth ; 
bf m upmm not only ip oofpnt, but to dear end pnrnitor, 
ttwt 1 bif IMW W tfaiHodbe Um wbUMwe of a hilo tbto note 
** Oriieii* aftsr hnvlM qtiqied at hufc Ihto firoftliecy cotiromlng 
tiw MeWW, totto 111 , Unt, hndof onw omW iMB of thto 
in » dtopute fdhit. wine thit win Moountod wIm junong tlie 
Jew*. OM 4rf tiMn imUed that ttie woiW did not innn one imiti. 
hot 41M pwipis, the who eww Nnlttn of Ood. and dto* 
prnmA mmaug Uie Onitttoi for thilr oomfuidoa : Uiit hi Uma 


nidoitoantii.’* Now, nOHsMi. tlw author of UieHikiii^ 
laiW lUvi ODCwalood Biinww, wi oniKrt ngiNMW Uiil Iw 
ln*ftwriWtlriilMtittKiii«>dieliSn, tf ihi Ofiik ntiian toiid 
not Mnid hen with 0)1 Hdmwtnt; mwitMUttMii wlK Jiwi 
woim ten hem si ill dtotnned by lhtoqttolitiloA««i^^ 
Bobnor tmt bed iwd igniMbly toihi wofdi •• lo m 

whieb the inMunt prSid^y depmdidi for by ^sutotbif U 
tanvedai^i tbiy wDpldlm mr bte, md 

fantid btodrack nrdon. VMk wbttiiwir ittiy miad Co It. ww 
Ufelr ooDitant miettee In tbdr dtofnitet WU) the ChrtotliiiB 
Orfgm tUMielf, who Uborfmily oouipiiid thilleiNiw tmt tHUi 
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And this )«? ali the variation contended for ; the 
rest of the prophecy they read as, we do. The 
probability, therefore, of their exposition, is a 
subject of which we are os capable of jndgtttff 
; as themselves. This judginont is open indeed 
I to the goo<l sense of every attentive reader. 
I The application which the Jews contend for, 

> appears* to mo to Jabour under iuimperable 
; ditticiilties; in particular, it may bedonianded 
I of them to explain in m/wse name oi^person, if 
I tlic Jewish Tieople bo the sulfert% does the 
j prophet speak, w hen he says, “ He hath borne 
I o//r griofM, and carried our sorrows, yet we did 
I ostcoin him stricken, smitten of God, and 
! aiilicted : but he was w'ounded for our trails- 
‘ grossions, ho was bniised for mr iuiquitioB, 
tho chastisement of mr peace was upon him, 
and with his stripes wc are healed.” Again, 
the description in the seventh verse, ** he was 
oppressed and lie A^as afflicted, yet be opened 
not his mouth ; he is brought os a lamb to 
tho slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
thearcTB is dumb, so he opened not his mouth,” 
quadrates with no port of the Jewish history 
with which we are acquainted. Tho mention 
of tho ** grave,** and tho ** tomb,” in the ninth 
verse, is not very applicable to tho fortunes 
of a nation ; and still less so is the conclusion 
of tho prophecy in the twelfth verso, which 
expressly represents the sufterlnn as toJua- 
tary, and the sutiorer as interceding for the 
offenders ; because he hath poured out his 
soul unto death, and ho was iiumlx>red with 
tlio transgressors, and he bare the sin of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors.” 

There are other prophecies of the ‘Old 
Testament, interpreted by Christians to relate 
j to the Gospel history, which are deserving 
I 4 iboth of great regard, and of a very attentive 
I consideration ; but I content inyself w'lth 
I stating tho above, as well because I think it 
the cleari'st and the stroiiffost of all, os bc'causo 
most of the rest, in order tiuit their value 
might bo represented with any tolerable 
«di‘greo of fidelity, require a discussion unsuit- 
able to the limits and nature of this work, 
'riie I'ooiler wUI find them disposed in order, 
and distinctly explaineii, in Bishop Chandler’s 
treatise on the subject : and he will bear in 
mind, what has been often, and, I think, 
truly, urged by tho advocates of Christianity, 
that there is no other eminent person, to the 
history of whose life so many circumstances 
I can be made to apply. They who object that 
i mudi has been done by tho power of chance, 
the ingenuity of accommodation, and the 
industry of rcsoaroh, ought to try whetlier the 

tho Beptiwgtnt, hsi recordeA the nccoaSiy of •fsatas with tlio 
J¥m aoin tufih laiODfEni only «• wor« tn thoBoWMSft^WPWoble 
to till* llohnw. whor»fQi«, m Origon liwl oonmifr oonipsiod 
iliiA Onok voiSioti of tito SefSiiistiit oUh tbo Hofam Wxt; «mt 
iMh«puMh4AiMt«oiifMiiidi^ Iho liMTioS Sm, uniSf a|Km 
tiuon ihtt loMlfaiMl ** th Sma!},'* i& thk ptni»{ U WMM slmgrt 
iin|NMiiblo uot to oondutle. fioth itom Ortg!m% smuutiit, sad 
tfM «neiic« of blN Jvvrlah admackt. thM Um HJMvv kset at 
tiuki tim« ftctimlty hwl tUo word •inraMkbliy to ttw vsnkn ol tin 


same, or any thing Hlee oould be done, if 
Mahomet, or anrt^er pawn, were piofNwed 
as the subjoet of Jowisli pto^ecy* 

II. second bead of avgnmeiit 4om pro- 
phecy,'k founded upon our Lmd’e madictions 
ooiiceming the d^ructioii of d^^salem, 
recorded by three out of the fbur em^dists. 

liuke, 3Exi. 6-^25. ** And aesome of 
the temple, liow it was adomad with go<dly 
stones and mfits, ho said, As ^ these thin]^ 
which ye btmold, the days will come, in whi^ 
there siiall not be left one stone upon ariother, 
that slioll not be thrown down. And they 
asked him, saying. Master, but when shall 
these things l>e? and what sign will there be 
when these things shall come to pass 1 And 
lie said, Take heed that ye be not deceived, 
for many shall come in my name, saying, 1 
am Christ ; and tho time drawetli near ; go 
ye not therefore after them. But when ye 
shall hear of wars and commotions, be not 
terrifie<l : for these things must first come to 
pass ; but tho end is n^ by-and-by. Then 
said lie unto them, Nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom : and 
great eortliquakes shall be in divers places, 
and hunines and pestilences ; and fearful 
sights, and great signs shall there be from 
heaven. But before all those, they shall lay 
their hands on yon, and persecute you, de- 
livering you up to the synagogues, and into 
prisons, being brought before kings and rulers, 
for my name's soke. And it shall turn to 
you for a testimony. Settle it therefore in 
your hearts, not to meditate before wliat ye 
shall answer : for I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which all your adversaries sliall 
not be able to mnsay nor resist. And ye 
shall be betrayed both by parents, and bre- 
thren, and kinsfolk, and iriends ; and some of 
you shall they cause to Ik^ put to death. And . 
ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s !j 
sake. Ilujt there shall not an hair of your head ' 
peri^. In your |>atienco possess ye your 
souls. And when ye shall see Jerusalem 
compassed with armies, then know that the 
desolation thereof is nigh. Then let them 
which are in Judea flee to tho mountains ; 
and let thorn which are in the nlldst of it 
depart out : and let not them that are in the 
countries enter thereinto. For these be the 
days of vengeance, that all things which are 
writteii may be fulfilled. But wo unto them 
that are with child, and to them that give 
suck, in thine days : for there shall be great 
disarm in Ae land, and wrath upon this 
people. And they shall fall by the edge of 
the sword, and shall be led away captive Into 
idl nations : and Jerusalem shm be trodden 
down of the Genti]ef^ until the times of the 
Gen^to be felfilled.” 

In terms nwly similar, this dismune isie- 
lated In the twenty-fourth chapter ef Matthew, 
and the thirteenth of Mark. The prost^ of 
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[ the sMOd evils diew from <mr Serieur^ on 

* auotber oeoisiQiii^ ike telloming affieeUng w- 
1 prassioiifl of eoiieern, wbieh m ptmttved 
i by Sttint Luke, (xix. 41-^ :) “ And when 
j be WAS come iuiur^ ho beheld tlie oity^, mmI 

1 wept over it, fieying, If tliou hadtt known, 

^ even thmi, at least in ibis thy day, the things 

I which belong unto thy peace ; but now th^ 

1 are hid from thine eyes. For tlie xhiys shall 
come upon thee, tliat thine enemies shall east 
a trench about thee, and compass ttiee round, 

1 and keep thee in on every siao, and sliall lay 

1 tli^ even adth the ground, ami thy ehildren 

1 a'ithin thee ; and they shall not leave In tliee 
j one stone upon another ; because thou knew- 
1 est not the time of thy visitation/* — These 
passages ore direct and oxplieit predictions. 
Heferenees to the same event, somo plain, 
parabolical, or otherwise figurative, are found 

1 in divers other discourses of our Lord. (Matt. 

1 xxi. 33 — 4G ; xxii. 1 — 7 ; Mark, xH. ; 

j Luke, xiii. 1—9 ; xx.9— 20; xxud— 19.) 

; The general agreement of the description 
with the event, namely, witti the ruin of the 

1 Jevribh nation, and the capture of Jerusalem 

1 under Vespasian, thirty-six years after Christ’s 

1 death, is most evident ; and the accordancy 
, in various articles of detail and circumstance 

J has been shewn by many learned writers. It 
{ is also an advantage to*tbo inouiry, and to 

1 the argument built upon it, that we have 

1 reoeiv(3 a copious account of the transaetion 
from Josephus, a Jewish and contemporary 
historian. This part of the case is perfectly 
free from doubt. The only question w'hich, 
in my opinion, can Ims raised upon the subject, 
is whether the prophecy was really delivered 
Iff fore the event ; 1 shfill apply, therefore, my 
observations to this point solely. 

1. The judgment of antiquity, though vary- 
ing in the precise year of the publicatioir of 
the three Gospels, concurs in assigning them 
a dale prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
(Lardner, vol. xiii.) 

2. This judgment is confirmed by a strong 
probability arising from the course of human 
life. The destruction of Jerusalem took place 
in the seventieth year after the birth of Christ. 
The three evangelists^ one of whom was his 
immediate companion, and the other two 
associated with nis companions, were, it is 
probable, not much younger than he was. 
They must, consequently, have been far 
advanced in life when Jerusalem was taken ; 
and no reason has been givem why they 
should defer writing their histories so long. 

S. ^ If the evangelists, at the time of wilting 
the Goigiels, had known of the destruction of 
Jerusalmn, of which catastrophe the prophe- 
cies were plainly frtlfilled, it is most probable, 
that, in recording the pre^ctions, they would 
have dropped some word or other about the 
eompdetion ; in like manner as Luke, alt^ 

* ht dete. iMii. IIL (I* Oust. JBnmg wim. viL p S41. 

relatit^ the denunciation of a dearUt by 
Agabus, adds, ** which came to .pasi Isi the 
days of Claudius Ctesor,** (Aels ABt) 

whereas the prophecies ore ipeen dBithPietiy 
in one dliapter of each of the ftrsi 
pels, mid refrrred to in several ijddhreiit 
paasages of each, and in none of idl these 
places does there ai>i>ear tlie smallest inthms^ 
tkni that the things spoken of had eome Jo 
pass. I do admit,* that it would hovO hm 
the part of an impostor, who wished his 
readers to believe that his book was written 
before the event, when in truth it was written 
after it, to have supprossod any such iutiitia- 
tion carefully. But this was not the character 
of the authors of the Gospel. Cunning Was 
no quality of theirs. Of all writers in the 
wcM'ld, they thought the least of providing 
against objections. Moreover, there is no 
dmise in any one of them, that makes a 
profession of their having written prior to 
the Jewish wars, wliioh a fraudulent purpose 
would have led them to pretend. They have 
done neitbor one thing nor the other ; they 
have neither inserted any words whicii might 
signify to the reader that their accounts were 
written before the destruction of Jerusalom, 
which a sophist would have dono^; nor have 
they drop]:^d a hint of the comnletioii of the 
prophecies recorded by thorn, wnioh an 
si^fnttig writer, writing after the event, could 
hardly, on some or other of the many oeca- 
sioiis that presented themselves, have missed 
of doing. 

4. Tlie admonitions^ which Christas repre- 
sented to have given to his followers to save 
themselves by flight, are not easily accounted 
for, on the supposition of the proi)hecy being 
fabricated aft(»r tlie event. Either the Chris- 
tians, when the siege approached, did make 
tlioir escape from Jorusaleni, or they did not : if 
they did, they must hiivo had the propliocy 
amongst tliom : if they did not know of any 
such prediction at the time of the siege, if they 
• did not take notice of any sudh warning, it was 
an Improbable fiction, in a writer tmblishin||.^ 
his work near to that time, (whidi, on any 
even the lowest and most diwulvontagoous 
snpjKisition, was the cose with the Gwpels 
now in our hands,) and addressing his worii 
to Jews and to Jewish converts, (which 
Matthew eertamly did,) to state that the 
foilowers of Christ had received admonitions, 
of which they made no use when the occasion ; 
arrived, and of which exf>erience then recent 
proved, that those who were most eoncemed 
to know and regard tlimn, were ignorant or 

• Wlim i« tlJsntM J«ruMl«tD c^pMMd wltli imiti, UMn 
kncir Oml tM detiriiiUoD tSmoT a olgli » fb«n Jtft fhMi vliidi 

In Judeft Aw to ttio moiiotolnf; thou lot tbom uMi aW hi 
tho of it d^Mrt out, »tH« lot Ml Umm ttan wt hi Utt ^ 

ooumrloiOiitor Uieroinlii,*' (Liihe. xkL SO, SI.1 

WItoo voohat) iioo JoruMlMn oiiSiiii^^ 
let (tiom wfieli be to Judos A«e imio thooKwiMiiSiUK lot him 
vbldi to on the hoiMe-nip not oofno dofm to toko oof tbtoff out 
of bw timNei^neUber let him iHiloh to to Ibi Otoafifom Im to 
tthe btoototlie*,** <Mott, siv. la) 
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nigHgent. Even if the prophedee came to 
the bands of the evangelists twugh no betttf 
▼abide than tiadition^ it must have been hj 
a tradition which subnsted prior to the event. 
And to supi^ that, without an^ anthoriljr 
whatever, without ao much as even my tndi^ 
tion to ^ide them, thep bad fotged these 
passages, is to impute to them a degree of 
fraud and imposture, from every appearance 
ot which their eompositions are os fur removed 
as possible. 

6. 1 think that, if the prophedes had been 
composed after the even^ there woukt have 
been more spedheation. The names or de- 
scriptions ox the mieiiiy, the general, the 
emperor, would have b^n found in them* 
The dedgnatioD the time would have been 
more detuiuiuate. And 1 am fortified in this 
opinion by observing, that the counterfeited 
prophecies of the Sibylline oracles, of the 
twelve patriarchs, and, 1 am inclined to 
believe, most others of the kind, are mere 
transcripts of the histm'y, moulded into a 
prophetic form. . | 

It is objected, that the prophecy of the I 
destnictioii of Jerusalem is mixed or connec- | 
ted with expressions which relate to the final | 
judgment ot the world ; and so connected, as 
to tead an ordinary reader to expect, that 
these two events would not be far distant 
from each oilier* To which I answer, that 
the objection does not ooucem our present 
argument If our Saviour actually foretold 
the destruction of Jerusalem, it is sufficient ; 
oven although we should allow, that the nar* 
ration of the prophecy had combined what 
had been said by him on kindred subjects, 
without aocuratdy preserving tlie order, or 
always noticing tlie transition of the dis- 
course. 


CHAPTER IL 

TUK MOUAUTT OV THS GOSPEL. 

In stating tVie morality of the Gospel as an 
aiguinuit of hs truth, I mm willing to admit 
two points ; first, that the teaching of morality 
was not the primary design of the mission ; 
secondly, that moranty, nSthor In the Gospel, 
nor in any other hoo\^ can be a subject, pro- 
perly spewing, of disoovc^, 

Ix I were to desoribo in a very few words 
thesoopoof Chxistiaiiity, as a reodtOian,^ 1 

> Qi«awSlBMlifMl4rtMiw8dU«Asta]Bi^ 
mlBioii of Ohrist, inS MMoiiillj ftoni bh daaOu which dcoof 
bchms lo GhriniHiilgr ■aT fWcfh m; HisI H. Imtv 

cttd iliMr Blffat hftfc nne 

never, in thb IwirMep viSe wniiiatBM wilb Ihom. Hmw 
eSbettiiMybevityeaiteBrtefti tbw im be Snterwttliir even to 
ollm oiCm of iBMiUsein bJesTl aiiiDk tt b a §0^^ 
and one to which 1 hove loNr «eM* Uw beoeSetol enMie IN 

CRiiin*k Scoto wtnA to tin InniNi miia. llvMethe 
itoSeeqitIm flf Ihe weHn. ••^aetoUtopnftfwtohtoi^Wf^ 
tor oon only, but for the vMev^** (I ^ 

IMnhtoaiototurninpiiin^ pechice llw toSnie eUtoanee. of 


should say, that it was to inflimnee the con- 
duct of humaii life^ by cilabliidting the proof 
of a fhtttre state of lowaid aiid punishment,--- 
**U} bring life and ImmertaAty to 
'Hie direct object^ therefore, of the derign k, 
to supply motiv^ and not rules ; sanctions, 
and not preoepts. And these were what 
mankind stood most in need of. The mem- 
bers of eiviliEed society can, in iifi ordinary 
cases, judge toleraUv well how they ought to 
act : but without a mture state, ca^ which is 
the same thing, without credit^ evidence of 
that state, they want a mathe to their duty ; 
they want at feast strength of motives^ suffi- 
cient to bear up against the force of p^on, 
and the temptation of present advant^. 
Their rules want authority. The most im- 
portant sovice that can be rendered to human 
lifo^ and that consequently which, one might 
expect beforehand, would be the great end 
and office of a revelation from God, is to con- 
vey to the world authorized assurances of the 
reality of a future existence. And although 
in doing this, or by the ministry of the same 
person oy whom this is done, moral precepts 
or examples, or illustrations of moral precepts, 
may be occasionally given, and be highly 
valuable, yet still they do not form the ori- 
ginal purpose of the mission. 

Secondly ; Morality, neither in the GosmI, 
nor in any other book, can be a subject of dis- 
covery, properly so called. By which propo- 
sition, I mean that there cannot, in morality, 
be any thing similar to what are called disco- 
veries in natural philosophy, in the arts of 
life, and in some sciences ; as the system of 
universe, the circulation of the blood, the 
polarity of the magnet, the laws of gravita- 
tion, aiphabetioal writing, decimal arithmetic, 
and, some other things of the same sort ; facts, 
or proofs, or contrivancea, before totally un- 
known and unthought of. Whoever, there- 
fore, expects, in roaaing the New Testament, 
to struck with discoveries in morals in the 
manner in which his mind was aflbetod when 
he first came to the knowledge of the disco- 
veries above memtiondd, or rather in the 
manner In whirii the worid was afiboted by 


with. And tibe loimdatiott of my opinion is 
this, that the qualities of i^ions depend 
entixely upon their etfoets, which effects must 
aH along have been the subjeet of human 
eiperietioe. 

Whah it is once settled, no matter upon 
what prinelple, that to do good is vnitie^ the 
reat is adeulatkm. But since the oaleularion 
oaxmot be Instituted eoaeemiog earii partictt- 

tlto qptdM, attS iD0f« igMloia tonnv or AmtvifM 

oV, wISM won H, or te pmmd h^t. Itov, ibm 

omtrmatti 
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gieat disturbers of human bappmetiB, and the 
great sources of butnan misery, to far as man’s 
happiness and misery depend upon man. 
Without this disposition, enmities must not 
only be frequent but,- once begun, must be 
eternal : for, each retaliation being a fresh 
injury, and, cunsecjuontly, requiring a fresh 
aaiutfaction^ no periotl can be assiaiied to the 
I reciprocation of aflrOnts, and to the progress 
I of hatred, but that whielMdoses the nves, or 
at least the intorcourso, of the parties. 

1 would only add to these observations, 
that although the former of the two characters 
above described may be occasionally^iiscful ; 
although, perhaps, a great general, or a groat 
statesman, may be mrrned bv it, and tliesc 
may bo infitnnnents of imporiant benefits to 
munkiinL yet is this nothing inure than what 
is true of many quaTitios wdiich are acknow- 
ledged to be vicious. Envy is a (Quality of 
this sort ; 1 know not a stronger stimulus to 
exertion ; many a scliolar, many an artist, 
many a soldier, has been produced by it : 
nevertheless, sinoo in its general effects it is 
noxious, it is properly condemned, certainly 
is not praised, by sol>cr moralists. 

It was a portion of the same character as 
that we are defending, or rather of his love of 
the same character, which our Saviour dis- 

a od, in his repeated correction of the 
ition of his disciples ; his frequent tMlnio- 
nitions, that greatness with them was to con- 
sist in humility ; his censure of that love of 
i distinction, aiul greediness of superiority, 

I which the chief persons amongst his country- 
I men wore wont, on nil occasions, great «nd 
little, to betray. ‘‘They (the Scribes and 
Pharisees) love the U]>pormost rooms at feasts, 
and the chief seats in the bynagogues, and 
greetings in the markets, and to be called of 
men, Habbi, Kabbi. But bo not ye called 
Ilablu, for one is your Master, even Christ, 
and all yo are brethren ; and cull no man 
vour father upon the earth, for one is your 
Father, which is in heaven ; neither be yo 
called masters, for one is your Master, oven 
Christ ; but ho that is greatest among you^ 
shall be your servant ; and whoever shall 
exalt himself, shall be abased ; and he that 
sliall humble himself shall be exalted,*’ (M^i. 
xxiii. 6 i see also Mark, xii. 89 ; Luke, xx. 
46 ; xiv. 7.) X make no farther remark u[>on 
tliese passage^ (because they arc, in truth, | 
only a repetition of tlio doctrine, dififoreut ex- ‘ 
presslons of the principle w^Uioh wo liave { 
already stated,) exoopt that some of the pas- 
sages, especially our Lord's advice to the ! 
guests at "an entertainment, (Luke, xiv. 7 ,) { 
seem to extend the rule to what we call 
fiMmners ; which was both regular in point of 
consistent, and not so much bencoth the 
dignity of our Lord’s mjbsion. as may^at first 
fight DO supposed, for tiad manners ore bad 

moraia. 
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It is sufficiently apparent, that the precepts 
we have cited, or ratn^ the disposition which 
these precepts inculcatq^ relate to personal 
conduct firom personal motives ; to cases in 
which men act from inmulas^ for themselves, 
and from themsdves. when it comes to be 
eomudered, what is necesawy to be done for 
the sake of the public, and out of a regard to 
the general welfare (which conrideration, for 
the most part, ought exclusively to govern 
the duties of men in public stations,) it comes 
to a case to which tne rules do not belong. 
This distinction is plain ; and if it were less 
so, the consequence would not be much felt : 
for it is very seldom that, in the intercourse 
of private lifc^ men act with public views. 
The personal motives from which they do 
act, thoTule regulates. 

The preference of the patient to the heroic 
chapter, which we have here noticed, and 
which the reader will find explained at largo 
in the work to which we have referred him, is 
a peculiarity in thoChristian institution, which 
I propose as an argument of wisdom very much 
beyond the situation and natural character of 
the person who delivered it. 

11. A second argument, drawn from the 
momlity of the New Testament, is the stress 
which is laid by our Saviour upon the regu- 
lation of the thoughts. And I place this 
I consideration next to the other, because they 
are connected. The other related to the 
malicious passions ; this, to the voluptuous. 
Together, they comprehend the whole cha- 
racter. t 

Out of tlie heart proceocl evil thoughts, 
murders, ^ulteries, fornications,” &c, “ These j 
are the things which defile a man,” ( Matt, xv, 1 
19,20.^ 

Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, i 
hypocrites I for you make clean the outside of 1 
the cup and of the platter, but triMta they are j 
full of extortion and exce^— Ye arc like unto ' 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beau- { 
tiful outward, but are within full ot dead men's ! 
l>ono$, and of all uticloonnoss ; even so ye also ! 
outwordly appear righteous unto men, but ' 
within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” 
(Matt, xxiii. 25. 27, 28.) 

^ And more pariieularhr that strong expres- 
sion, (Matt. V. 28,) " whosoever looketh on * 
a woman to luet after ^er, hath oommited 
adultery with her already in his heart.” 

There can be no doubt with any reflecting 
mind, but that the propensities of our nature 
must be subject to regulation ; but the question 
is, scAwu the cheek ought to be pla^, upon 
theflioughttoroiilynpou the action I In this 
>question, our Saviour, in the texts here quoted, 
has pronoonoed a decisive judgment He 
makes the control of thought essentkl. In- 
ternal purity with him is every thing. Kow, 

I contend that this Is the only msciplin^ which 
cmi'sueceed; in other word% that iYnonU 
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sptein, which prohibits actions^ but leaves the 
tbou^U at liberty, will be ineiSbetual, and h 
therefore uua’ise. 1 know not how to ffo about 
the proof of a pointy which depends upon 
experience, and upon a knowledge of the 
human constitution, better than by citing the 
judgment of persons who apiieor to msve 
given great attention to the sabject, and to be 
well qualified to form a true opfnioti about it. 
lioerhaave, speaking of thie very declaratiou 
of our Saviour, ** Whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, hath already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart,** and 
understanding it, os we do, to oontmn au 
injunction tolay tlio check upon the thoughts, 
was wont to say, that ** our Saviour know 
mankind better than Socrates.’* flaller, who 
has recorded this saying of Boerhaave, adds to 
it the following remarks of his own (Letters 
to his Daughter :) It did not osctipe the 
observation of our Saviour, that the rejeiition 
of any evil thoughts was tho best defence 
against vice : for when a debauched pemoti 
fills his imagination w'ith impure pictures, the 
licentious ideas which he recalls fail not to 
stimulate his desires with a degree of violence 
which he cannot R^ist. This will l)e followed 
by gnitificatioii, unU*8S some external obstacle 
should prevent him from tho cominissioii of 
a sin, which he had internally resolved on.” 

Every moment of time,” says our author, 

that is spent iu meditations upon sin, 
increases the power of the dangerous object 
which has posessed our imagination,” 1 
suppose these roflcctious will be generally 
assented to. 

III. Thirdly, Hod a teacher of morality 
been asked concerning a general principle x>f 
conduct, and for a short rule of life ; and had 
be instnicted the person who consulted him, 
“ constantly to refer his actions to what bo 
believed to bo the will of his Creator, and con- 
stantly to have in view, not bis own interest 
and gratification alone, but the happiness and 
comfort of those about him,” he would have 
been thought, 1 doubt not, in any ^e.of the 
world, and in any, even the most improve<l, 
state of morals, to have delivered a judicious 
answer ; because, by the first direction, he 
suggested the only motive which acts steadily 
and uniformly, in sight and out of sight, in 
fimiiliar occurrences and under pressing temp- 
tations ; and in the second, he corrected what, 
of ail tendencies in tho human character, 
stands most in need of correction, 
or a contempt of other men’s convenieticy and 
satisfaction. In estimating tho value 'Of a 
moral rule, we are to have regard not onl^ to 
the particular duty, but the general spirit ; 
not only to what it directs us to do, Imt to | 
the character wiiieb a compliance with its 
dtreetion is likely to form in us. So, in the 
preseut instance^ the rule here recited iWitt i 
never fiiil to moke him who obeys it con- 


BkhnOe, not only of the i>f tba 

feelinga of other men, bodily aoA IfiMtiit, in 
great matters and in smalh of Men tha 
aceomiiiidMdoii, the sdf-oompiamey; of all 
with whoth he has any oonoem, emmally of 
an who are in his power, or dependent npon 
his wai. 

Now' what, in the most apphuidira phHo** 
sopher of the most enlightened age of the 
world, would have been deemed worthy of hJs 
w'isdom, and of bis character, to say, onr 
Saviour hath said, and unon just such an 
occasion as that which we nave feigned. 

Then one of thqm, which was a lawyer, 
asked him a question, tempting him, and 
saying, Master, wdiioh is the great commaiKl- 
inentln tho Law ? Jesus said unto him, Thou 
shalt love tho Lord thy Qpd with all thy hearty 
and with all thy soul, and with all tUy mind : 
this is the first and groat commandment : and 
the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy j 
neighbour o» th;yself : on these two command- 
ments hang all tho I^iw and tho Prophets.” 
(Mntt. xxii, 35 — 40.) 

The second precept ocnirs in Saint Matthew j 
(xix. 10) Dll another occasion similar to this ; | 
and both of them on a third similar occasion, | 
in Luke (x. 27.) Bi these two latter instances, ; 
tho question proposed was, ” What shall I ! 
do to inherit eternal UfcT* 

Upon all these occasions, I consider the 
words of our Saviour os exj)ressing,preoisoly | 
tho Hanie thing as I liavo put into the moutn 
of tho moral philosopher. Nor do t think that 
it detracts much from tho merit of the answer, 
tlial thei*e precepts are extant in tlio Mosaic 
code ; for his laying his finger, if I may so lay, 
upon these precepts; his drawing them out 
from tho rest of that voluminous institution ; 
his stating of them, not simply amongst the 
number, but as the groatot and the sum of all 
tho others : in a wonl, his proposing of them 
to his hearers for their rule and principle, was 
our Saviour’s own. 

* And what our Saviour liad said upon the 
subject, appears to mo to havo^ed the senti- 
ment amongst his followers. 

Saint Paul has it expressly, ** If (hero be 
any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this sayiug, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour os thyself,” (Rom. xiij. 9 ;) and 
again, For all the law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this, Thou slmlt love tby 
neighbour as thyself,” (Gal. v. 14.) 

wnt John in like manner, This eom- 
mandtnent have we from him, that he wbo 
loveth Qod, love his brother also,” (1 John, 
Iv. 21.) 

Saint Peter, not very differently : ** Sedng 
that ye have purified yoursonis in obeyhirtlie 
tnith, through the Spirit, unto unfeigiisdl^ 
of the brethren, see that ye love one anoifclier 
with a pure heart fervently,” (1 Peter, L 22.) 

And it is so well known, as to require no 
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nreceptiyo parts or tJui anostolie ▼ntiiigB^ it 
\ iff the theme of sA thdr exhortatkuis, that 
with which tbdr movalilnr hbfAtm and ends^ 
from wfiieh all their detalb ana enumemtions 
set out^ and faito which thej return. 

And that thb Cemp^, to some time at leasts 
descended in its puritf to snceoeditig Chris- 
tians^ b attested by one of the earliest and best 
of the remaining writings of the apostolical 
ihthors, the Epbtle of the Roman Clement. 
The meeknessof the Chijttian character reigns 
throughout the whole of that excellent piooe. 
The occasion called for it. It was to compose 
the dissentiims of the church of Corinth. And 
the veneralile hem'ei^f the apostles does not 
fall short, in the dbpla]^ of tiiie principle, of 
thetoest passages of their writing. Hecalbto 
the remembranoaof the Corinthian church its 
tolQor obaraoter. In which ‘*ye were all of you,** 
he tells them, ** humble-minded, not boasting 
of any thing, desiring rather to be subject 
than to govern, to give than to reeeire, being 
content with the portion God had dispensed to 
you, and hearkening diligently to his word ; 
ye were enlarged in your bowels, having hb 
sufibrings always before your eyes. Ye cou- 
tonded day and night to the whole brother- 
hood, that with compassion and a good con- 
science the numbw oi his elect might be saved. 
Ye were sincere, and without offence, towards 
each other. Ye bewailed every one his neigh- 
bour’s sins, esteeming their detects your own.’* 
(£p. Clem. Rom. o. 2. Abp, Wake’s Transla- 
tion.) Hb prayer fur them was for the ** return 
I of peace, long-suffering, and patience,” (Ibid, 
c, 63.) And his advi<^ to those, who might 
have been the occasion of difference in the 
society, b conceived in the true spirit, and with 
a peneet knowledge^ of the Christian charae- 
ter : ** Who is there among you that is gene- 
rousl who that is compassionate 7 who that 
has any charity 7 Let him say. If this sedition, 
this contentto* and tliese schisms, be upon 
my account, I am ready to depart, to go away 
whithersoever ye please, and do whatever ye 
Shan eommand me: only let the fibok of 
Christ be in peace with the elders who are set 
over it. He that ah^l do this, shall get to 
himself a very great honour in the Lord ; and 
there b no place but what will be ready to 
receive him : for the earth is the Lord’s, and 
the illness theraof. These thiim they who 
have their conversation towards God, not to be 
repented of, both have done, and will always 
be ready to do.” (Ibid. e. 64.) 

This sacred principle, thb earnest recom- 
mendation of forbearance, bnity, and foigive- 
ness^ mixes with all the writings of that age. 
There are meue quotatkms in the apostolical 
tohers, of texts which relate to these points, 
than oi any others Christ’s sayinp had 


Again, spealung tosomeiHiosohotmviou^ had 
given great ^ Be ye modsiate^” says 

he, *^on this occasl^ am look notupjmsnrii 
as enemiei^ but call them hack as suffering and 
erring members, that ye save your whole 
body,” (lb. C.11.) 

** Be yo mildat their anger,” saith Ignatius, 
the companion of Bolyemp, ** humble at their 
boastings, to thrir blaspnemies return your 
prayers, to their error your firmness In the 
faith ; when they are cruel, be ye gentle ; not 
I endeavouring to imitate their ways, let us be 
thrir brethren in all kindness and modera- 
tion : but let us be followers of the Lord ; for 
who was over more unjustly used, more desti- 
tute, more despised 7” 

IV. A fourth quality, by which the mora- 
lity of the Gospel is distinguished, is the 
exelnsion of regam to fame and reputation. 

” Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men, to be seen of them, otherwiso ya have no 
reward of your Father vrhich b in heaven.” 
(Matt. vi. 1.^ 

When tnou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy 
Father which b in secret ; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret, shall reward tlice open- 
ly.” (Matt.vi.6.) 

And the rule, by parity of reason, is ex- 
tended to all ether virtues. 

I do not think, that either in these, or in 
any other passage of the Now Testament, the 
pursuit of mmeis stated as a vice ; it is only 
said that on action; to be virtuous, must be 
independent of it. 1 would also observe, that 
it b not publicity, but ostentation, which is 
prolubited ; not the mode, but the motive, of 
the action, which is regulated. A good man 
will prefer that mode, as well as those objects 
of his beneficence, by which he can produce 
the greatest effect ; and the view of this pur- 
pose may dictate sometimes publication, and 
sometimes concealment. Either the one or 
the other may be the mode of the action, 
according as the end to be promoted by it 
appears to require. But from the moHee^ the 
imutation of the deed, and the fruits and 
advantage of that reputatiem to ourselves, 
must he shut out, or in whatever proportioii 
toy are not so, to action In that proportiou 
&ib cl heitig virtQcws. 

Thb exdusionof regaird to human opinicn, 
b a ACferenees, not so much in the duties to 
whkdi the teachers of virtue would^ persuade 
manldm^ as in the manner and tonics of per- 
suasion. And in thb view to diffemioe b 
met, When we set about to give advice, our 
toetufssare full of to advanta^ of ehavaeter, 
of to regard that b due to anpen^aere and 
to opinion ; of what to world, eqpi^ily oi 
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ofb^gwdlremvedaiidwetltlhoi^ el^ier of one ymr or tlu^ 
benefit d being known and dkun* Me work* vraa of rhort dmtioii ; IhM wHUa 


of the TaTue of nnbHe eoteein^ and of ma 
onahties hy whieK men aeouire it. Wkk^ 
dllforent mfin thk wiaonr Saeionr'a instroo- 
tlon : and the dURHonee wae founded npon 
the best rams. For^ however the eaie of 
reputation, the anthon^ of pnblie oj^nioti, 
or even of the opinion of good meiii thoiitbh 

of, the hen^t ni being known and^^^^* 
fuished, are topics to which we are fisdn to 
have recourse in on? exhortatioiiB ; the true 
virtue is that whiidi dimrds these oonddera- 
tions ahsoIutelVf and which retires from them 
all to the single internal purpose of pleasing 
God. This, at least, was the virtue which 
our Saviour taught. And in teadiing this, 
he not only confined the views of his followcfa 
to the proper measure and principle of human 
duty, but acted in consistency with his office 
as a monitor from heaven. 


Next to what our Saviour taught, may bo 
: considered the manner of his teaching ; which 
was extremely peculiar, yet, 1 think, precisely 
adapted to the peculiarity of his ohoracter and 
situation. His lessons did not consist of dis> 
(|ni8ition8 ; of any thing like moral essays, or 
like sermons, or like set treatises upon the 
several points which he mentioned. When 
he delivered a precept, it wm seldom that he 
added any proof or ailment : still more set* 
doiu that ho accompanied it with, what all 
precepts require, limitations and distinctions. 
His instructions were conceived in short, em* 
phatic, sententious rules, in occasional reflec- 
tions, or in round maxims. 1 do not think 
that this was a natural, or would have been a 
proper method for a philosopher or a moralist ; 
I or that it is a method whicli can bo suocess- 
j fiilly imitated by us. But I contend, that it 
was suitable to the character which Christ 
> assumed, and to the situation hi which, as a 
teacher, ho was placed. He produced himself 
I as a messenger from God. lie put the truth 
of what ho taught ui^n authority.^ In the 
' choice, therefore, of his mode of teadiing, the 
purpow by him to bo consulted was inyms- 
stbfi: beemse conviction, which terns the 
principal end our discouras, waif' to arise 
m the minds of his followers from a different 
source, from their respect to his person and 
authority; Now, for the purpose of impres* 
sion ungly and exetusivsly, Q rqieat agite, 
that we are not here to comnder the convin- 
cing of the nnderstaoding,} I know notUing 
‘ which would have so grettt foree as strong 
ponderous maxims^ fr^nenUy ttiged, ana 
frequently brought back to the thougats of 

• «* rmaBl/ra»eiraBotat«Us / aw imWjrM. BmM 

aotcvflr^ ao wiia joa, tow row ■naniiig** {MaaL 
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this time^ he had many plaom to tliit, vavlonil 
audiences to addrm ; that his psrrar wto 
generally besieged by crowds of lalloWiie; 
that he was sometimes driven away from 
place where he was teaehinf by pemtoutlotti 
and at ottra times thought fit to wtohdfiw 
himsdf from the commotions of the pe^ 
lace. Under these circumstances, nofri^ 
appears to have been so practicable, or Ukdy 
to be so effioaoiouB, as leaving, wli^rever he 
came, eoncise Ignons of duty. These dreum^ 
stances at lead diew tho necessity he was 
under of comprisiiig what he deliveiwi within 
a small compass. In partioilar. hii sermon 
upon the Mount ought always to be considered 
with a view to these observations. The ques- 
tion is not, whether a fuller, a more aeourati^ 
a more systematic, or a more argumentative 
discourse upon morals might n<A have been 
pronounced ; but whether more could liave 
been said in the same room, better adapted 
to the exigencies of the bearers, or better cal- 
culated for the purpose of impression t Seen 
in this light, it has always appeared to me to 
be admirable. Dr Lardner thought that this 
diseeurso was made up of whM Christ had 
said at different times, and on different occa- 
sions, several of which oeeasions are noticed 
in Saint Luke’s narrative. 1 can perceive no 
reason for this opinion. 1 believe that our 
Lord delivered this discourse at one time and 
place, in tho manner related by Saint Mat- 
thew, and that be repeated the some rules and 
maxims at diiforent times, as opportunity or 
poeasion suggested ; tliat they were often in 
his mouth, and wore repeated to different 
audiences, and in various oonvorsatioos. 

It is incidental to this mode of moral in- 
struction, which proceeds not by pr^ but 
upon authority, not by disquisition, but by 
precept, that the roles wUl be eonMye4 in 
absolute term^ leaving the application, and 
the distincUoDs that attend it, to the reasmi 
of the hearer. It is likewise to be expected, 
that they will he delivered in terms by to 
mndi the more forctblo and energetic, as ibey 
have to encounter natural or general proMl^' 
cities. It is fiwther also to be remarlmd^^iw 
nmny of those strong instances, which iqu^ 
in our Lord^s sennon, such a% **If lum* poii 
will smite thee on the right tom to 
,^liiiii the other also** — If any ntei lyitt aoe 
thm at the law, and take away toto^ tot 
Mm have thy elook Mae**---*^1KliOBomr 
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shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain though they appear in the form of 
sipecific precepts, are intended as descriptive 
of disposition and character. A Bi>eoiiic com- 
pliance with tiie precepts would be of little 
value, but the disposition which they iiicul- 
^ cate is of the Iiighest. He who should eoit- 
' tent himself with waiting for the oeoadion, 

I and with literally observing the rule when the 
CMJcasion offered, would 40 nothing, or worse 
than nothing ; Imt ho he who considers the 
character and dbposition which is hereby 
inculcated, and places that disposition before 
him as the model to which he should bring his 
own, takes perhaps the best possible method 
I of improving the benevolence, and of calming 
I and rectifying the vices of his temper. 

I If it be smd that this dispositton is unat- 
: taiiiahle, 1 answer, so is all {lerfection ; ought 
therefore a moralist to recommend imper- 
' fections ? One excellency, how^ever, of our 
Saviour's rules is, tlmt tliey are either never 
mistaken, or never so mistaken as to do hami. 

1 could feign a hundred cases, in which the 
literal applicatioii of the nile, ‘‘of doing to 
othei*9 as we would that others should do unto 
uV* might inisleatl us ; but I never yet met 
with the man who was actually misled by it. j 
Notwithstanding that our Lord bade his fol- 
lowers “ not to resist evil,” and “ to forgive 
the enemy who should trespass against them, 
not till seven times, but till seventy times 
seven,*’ the Christian world has hitherto suf- 
fered little by too much placability or for- 
bearance. 1 would repeat once more, what hi4S 
already been twice remarked, that these rules 
wore designed to regulate personal conduct 
from personal inotivcb, and for this purpose 
alone. 

I think that these observations will assist , 
us greatly in placing our Saviour's conduct, os 
amoral teacher, in a proper point of view; 
especially when it is considered, that to deli- 
ver mom disquisitions was no part of liis 
design ; to teach morality at all was only a 
subordinate part of it ; his great business being 
to supply, wliat was much more wanting than , 
lemns of morality, stronger moral sanctions, 
and dqarer assurances of a future judgment.^ 

lL\iii^pafableB of the New Testament are, 
many of them, such as would have done 
honour to any Itook in the world ; 1 do not 
mean in style and diction, but in the choice 
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I of the subjects, in the structure of the uarra- 
tives, in the aptness^ propriety, and force, of 
the cireomstanoes woven into them ; and in 
some, as that of the good ^maritan^ the pro- 
dig[al son, the pharisee and the publican, in a 
uuian of pathos and simplicity, whicli, in the 
best productions of htnnaii genius, is the fruit 
only of a much exenused and well cultivated 
judgment. 

2'Ac Lartfs Proper^ for a succession of 
solemn thoughts, fur fixing the attention upon 
a few great points, for suitableness to every 
condition, for sufficiency, for conciseness with- 
out obscurity, for the weight and real impor- 
tance of its petitions, is without an equ^ or 
a rival. 

From whence did these come? Whence 
had this man his wisdoin ? Was our Saviour, 
in fact, a well-instructed philosopher, whilst 
he is ropresentod to us as an illiterate peasant ? 
Or shall we say that somo oarlv Christians of 
taste and education composed these pieces and 
ascribeil thorn to Christ? Deside all other 
incredibilities in tlHs account, 1 answer, with 
Dr Jortin, that they could not do it. No spe- 
cimens of composition, which the Christians 
of the first century have left us, authorize us 
to believe that they were equal to the task. 
And how little qualified the Jews, the coun- 
tryiJini and comi>ainons of Christ, were to 
assist him in the undertaking, may be judged 
of from the traditions and writings of theirs 
which were the nearest to that age. The 
w'hole collection of the Talmud is one conti- 
nucil proof, into what follies they fell wdicn- 
ever they left their Bible ; and how little 
capable they were of funiibhing out such les- 
sons as Christ delivered. 

But there is still another view, in which 
our Lonl’s discourses deserve to bo considered, 
and that is, in their negative character, •— not 
ill what they did, but in what they did not, 
contain, tinder this head, the following re- 
flections appear to me to possess some weight. 

1. They exhibit no particular description of { 
the invisible world. The future happiness of 
the good, and the misery of the bad, which is 
all we want to be assured of, is directly and 
positive)^ affirmed, and is represented by me- 
taphors and comparisons, which were plainly 
intended as metaphors and comparisons, and 
as nothing more. As to the rest, a solemn 
reserve is maintained. The qu^on con- 
oeminff the woman who had been married to j 
seven brother^, Whose shall she be on the 1 
reanrreetion ?” was of a nature ealoulated to 
have drawn from Christa more eircunnlantia] g 
acodunt of the state of the human species in 
tliehr future existence. He cut short, how- ' 
ever, the inquiry by an answer, which at once i 
rebuked intruding curiosi^, and was agreo- I 
able to tbe best apprehensions wa lure ame to 
form upon the subject, namdiy, ^That they 
who are accounted worthy of that msurreetion. 
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I shall be as the anaels of God in heaTen/* I 
I lay a stxw upon this rcmarve, because it repels 
j the BUBpieioa of eiithusiaam ; for enthusiasm 
I is wont to expatiate upon the condition of the 
> deimrted, above all other subjects, and with a 
I wild p^icularity. It 1^ moreover, a topic 
I which is always listened to with greediness. 
The teacher, therefore^ whose principal pur- 
pose is to draw upon himself attention, is sure 
to be full of it. The Koran of Mahomet is 
half made up of it. 

II. Our Lord enjoined no austerities. He 
not only enjoined none as absolute duties, 
but he recommended none as carrying men 
to a higher degree of divine favour. Phice 
Cliristianity, in this respect, by the side of all 
institutions which have been founded in the 
fanaticism cither of their author, or of his 
hrst followers ; or rather compare, in this re- 
spect, Christianity as it came from Oirtst, 
with the same religion after it foil into otlier 
hands ; with the extravagant merit very soon 
ascribo<l to celibacy, solitude, voluntary j»o- 
verty ; with the rigourR of an oscotic, and the ! 
vows of a monastic life ; the hair shirt, the I 
w'atchinga, the midnight prayers, the obtnu- I 
tescciice, the gloom and mortification of reli- 
gious orders, and of those who aspired to 
religious perfection. 

III. Our Saviour uttered no impassioned 
devotion. Tliere was no heat iif his piety, or 
in the language in which he expressed it ; no 
vehement or rapturous ejaculations ; no vio- 
lent urgency in his prayers. The Lord's 
Prayer is a model of calm devotion. His 
words in the garden are unaffected expres- 
sions, of a deep, indeed, hut sober, piety. Ho 
never appears to have been worked up into 
any thing like that elation, or that emotion 
of spirits, which is occasionally observed in 
most of those to whom the name of enthusiast 
can in any degree be applied. I feel a resjpoct« 
for Mothi^ists, because I believe that tiiere 
is to be found amon^t them much sincere 
piety, and availing, though not always well- 
informed, Christianity ; yet 1 never attended 
a meeting of theirs, but 1 came away with 
the refieclion, how different what 1 heard was 
from what 1 read ! 1 do not mean in doctrine, 
with which at present I have no concern, but 
in manner ; how different from the calmness, 
the sobriety, the good sense, and, 1 may add, 
the strength and authority, of oiir lord’s 
discourses ! 

lY. It is very usual with the human mind, 
to substitute forw'ardness and fervency in a 
particular cause, for the merit of general and 
regular morality ; and it is natural, and politic 
also, in tlie leader of a sect or party, to encou- 
rage such a disposition in, his followers. 
Christ did not overlook this turn of thought ; 
yet, though avowedly placing himself at the 
head of a new institution, tm notices it only 
to eoqdemn it. . " Not every one tiiot soith 


unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that dooth the 
will of ray Father which is in heaven* Many 
will say unto me in that day. Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name t and In 
thy name have cast out devils? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto you I never kn<|w. 
you ; depart from me, ye Aai u>orh 
(Matt. vii. gl, 22.) . Sb far w.*is the Author of 
Christianity from courting tlio attadiraeut Of 
his followers by any sacrifice of principjle, or 
by a oondesoonsion to the errors whicn evuii 
zeal in his service might have inspired ( This 
w^as a proof both of sincerity and judgment. 

V, Nor, fifthly^ did he fall in with any of 
the depraved ftibhions of his country, or with 
the natural bias of his own education. Bred 
up a Jew, under a religion extremely tech- 
nical, in an age and amongst a |kio[)| 0 more 
tenacious of the ceremonu'S than of any 
other part of that religion, he delivered an 
institution, containing IcSv^ of ritual, ainl that 
more siniplo than is to be fimrid in any roli- 
gioii wdiich ever prevailed amongst mankind. 
Wo have known, I do alhnv, examples of an 
eniliuhiasm, which has swfjpt away all exter- 
nal ordinances before it. But this spirit 
certainly did not dictate our Saviour’s conauot, 
either in his treatment of the religion of his 
country, or in the formation of liis own insti- 
tution* In both ho displayed the soundness 
and moderation of his judgniont* Ho censured 
an overstrained scrupulousm*s8, or perhaps an 
affectation of scrupulousness, about the Sab- 
bath: but how aid he censuro it? not by 
oontomning or decrying the institution Itself, 
but by declaring that “ the Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath that is 
to say, that the Sabbath was to be subordinate 
to its purpose, and tlwt that purpose was the 
real good of those who were tlio subjects of 
the law. , The same concerning the nicety of 
some of the Pharisees, in paying tithes of the 
yiost trifling articles, accompanied with a 
neglect of justice, fidelity, and mercy. Ho 
fimls fault with them for misplacing their 
anxiety. lie docs not speak disrespectfully 
of the law of tithes, nor of th^ir obMrvaiice 
of it ; but he nsaigiiB to each class of duties 
its proper station in the scale of moral im« 
portanco. All this might be expected, fierhaps, 
from a w'cll-iustructed, cool, and judicious 
jdiilosophor, but was not to l>e looked for from 
an illiterate Jew ; ccrtltliily not from an impo- 
tuoua enthusiast. 

VI. Nothing could be more quibbling than 
wore the comments ^d expositions of the 
Jewish doctors at flat time; nothing go 
puerile as their distinctions. Their evagioii of 
the fifth commandment, their exposition of 
the law of oatlis, are specimens of the bad 
taste in morals which then prevailed. Where-* 
as, in a numerous collection of our Saviour’s 
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apophthegms, many of them referring to sun- 
dry precepts of the Jewish law, there is not 
to be found one example of sophistry, or of 
false subtil ty, or of any thing approaching 
thereunto. 

i VII. Tlie national temper of the Jews was 
I intolerant, narrow-minded, and excluding. 
In Jesus, on the contrary, whether we regard 
liis lessons or his example, we see not only 
iicnevolenec, but benevolence the most en- 
larged and coni[>robonHivo. In the parable of 
the gooil Samaritan, the very point of the 
story 18 , that the person relieved by him was 
the national and religious enemy ot his bene- 
factor. Our Lord declared the equity of the 
divine administration, when ho told the Jews, 
(what, ])robably, they were surprised to hear,) 
That many should come from the east and 
west, and bIiouUI sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, m the kingdom of heaven ; 
but tliat tbe eliildren <>f the kingdom should 
be cost into outer ilarknoss,” (Matt. viii. 11.) 

I II is reproof of the hasty zeal of his disciples, 
who woiihl needs call down fire from heaven 
I to revenge an affront put upon their Master, 

I shows the lenity of his character, and of 
his religion ; and his opinion of the manner 
in which the most unreasonable opponents 
ought to be treated, or at least of the man- 
ner in winch they ought not to be treated. 
The terms in which his rebuke was con- 
veyed dt'serve to be noticed: — ‘‘Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of,** (Luke, 
ix. 

VI 11. Lastly, amongst the negative qualities 
of our religion, as it cnino out of tbe bands of 
its J<\)ui\dor and liis apostles, wo may reckon 
its coinploto abstraotpni from all views either 
of ecclesiastical or civil policy ; or, to a 
language much in fashion with some men, 

1 from the polities either of priests or statesmen. 

I Christs declaration that *Mns kingdom was 
not of thi> world,** recorded by Saint John ; 
his e\;isioii of the (piestion, whether it was 
Jaw^ful or not to give tribute unto Cajsar, 
mentioned by the three other evangelists ; 
his rei>ly to an ajqdicatioii that w'as made to 
him, to interpose hib authority in a question 
of property, Man, who made mo a ruler or 
a judge over you V* ascribed to him by Saint 
Luke ; his declining to exercise the office of a 
criiiiinal judge in the ca^e of the woman taken 
111 adultery as related by John,--aTo all in- 
telligible sigiiiheatioi)% of our Saviour*s senti- 
ments ii)>o» this head. And with n»spect to 
fmlihesy in the usual sense of that w^ord, or 
discussions concerning difterent fonns of 
government, Ghristianjiy docUnes every ques- 
tion upon the subject. Whilst politioiaus are 
disputing about monarchies, aristocracies, and 
republics, tbe tiospel is alike applicable, use- 
ful, and fnoiidly, to them all ; inasmuch as, 
Isr, it tonds to make men virtuous, and as it 
is easier to govern good men than bad men 


under any constitution; as, it states 
obedience to ffovemm^t, in ordinary cases, to 
bo not meiuTy a submiauon to force, but a 
duty of conscienee ; as, it hiduees dispo- 
sitions favourable to public tranquillity, a 
Christian’s chief caro being to pass quietly 
through this world to a better ; as, 4thfy, it 
prays for communities, and for the governors 
of communities, of whatever description or 
denomination they be, with a solicitude and 
fervency proportioned to the influence w'hieh 
they possess upon human happiness. All 
which, in my opinion, is just as it should be. 
Had there been more to be found in Scripture 
of a political nature, or convertible to poutieal 
purposes, the worst use would have been made 
of it, on whichever side it seemed to lie. 

Whon, therefore, we eonstder Christ as a 
moral teacher (remembering that this was 
only a secondary part of liis office, and that 
morality, by the nature of the subject, does 
not arlmit of discovery, properly so called ;) 
when wo consider either wliat he taught, or 
what he did not teach, either the substance or 
the manner of his instruction ; his preference 
of solid to popular virtues, of a character 
which is commonly despised to a character 
which is universally extolled : his placing, iu 
our licentious vices, the check in the right 

{ )lace, namely, upon the thoughts ; his col- 
ecting of human duty into two well devised 
rules, ills repetition of these rules, the Stress ' 
he laid upon them, especially in comparison 
with positive duties, and his fixing thereby 
tlie sentiments of his followers ; his exclusion 
of all regard to reputation in our devotion and 
alms, and, by parity of reason, in our other 
virtues ; when we consider that his instruc- 
tions were delivered in a form calculated for 
impression, the precise purpose in his situation 
to be consulted ; and that they were illustra- 
ted by porablea, the choice and structure of 
which >vouhl have been admired in any com- 
position whatever ; whon we observe him free 
irpm the usual symptoms of enthusiasm, beat 
and vehemence in devotion, austerity in insti- 
tutions, and a wild particularity in the de- 
scription of a future state ; free also from the i 
depravities of his age and country ; without ^ 
superstition, amongst the most si^rstitious 
of men, yet not decrying positive distinctions i 
or external observances, but soberly calling | 
them to the principle of their establishment, 
and to their placo in the scale of human i 
duties ; without sophistry or trifling, amidst i 
teachers remarkable for nothing so much as 
frivolous subtilties and quibbling expositions ; I 
candid and liberal in his judgment of the rest I 
of mi&kind, although belonging to a people ! 
who ofiectod aaeparatc claim to divine, favour, ! 
and, in consequence of that opinion, prone to j 
uneharitableness, partiality, and rekitution ; I 
wTien wo And, in his religion, no scheme of j 
building up a hierarchy, or of ministering to ; 
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his Father, more particularly that short but 
solemn one before the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead, (John, xi. 41 ;) and in the deep piety 
of his behaviour in the garden, on the lost 
evening of his life, (Mat. xxvi. 36 — 47 ;) his 
humility^ in liis constant reproof of contentions 
for superiority, (Mark, ix. 33 :) the benignity 
and aifectionatencss of his teruper, in his 
kindness to children, (Mark, x. 10 ;) in the 
tears which ho shed over his falling country, 
^Luke, xix. 41,) and upon the death of his 
iriond, (John, xi. 36 ;) ni his noticing of tho 
widow’s mite, (Mark, xii. 42 ;) in his parables 
of the good Samaritan, of the ungnittjful ser- 
vant, and of tho Pfiariseo and publican, of 
which parables no one but a man of humanity 
could have been tho author ; the mildness and 
lenity of his character is discovered, in his 
robuKc of tho forward zeal of his disciples at 
tho Samaritan vilhige, (Luke, ix. 66 ;) in hU 
expostulation with Pilate, (John, xix. 11 ;) 
in his prayer for his enemies at the mornctit 
of his sutfering, (Luke, xxiii. 34 ;) which, | 
though it has been since very pro])erly and | 
frequently imitated, was then, I apprehend, 
new. His prudemr is discerned, where pru- 
dence is lno^t wanted, in his conduct on trying 
<»ccasions, and in answers to artful questions. 
Of these tho following arc oxampU»s: his 
withdrawing, in various iiistaiicos, from tho 
first symptoms of tumult, (Mat. xiv. 22; 
Luke,’v. 16, 16; John, v. 13; vi. 16,) and 
with tho express care, as appears from Saint 
Matthew, (xii. 10,) of carrying on his minis- 
try in quietness ; his declining of every 
species of interference with the civil afRiirs of 
tiio country, which disposition is inanifesteii 
by his behaviour in the case of the woman 
caugiit in adultery, (John, viii. 1,) andfti his 
repulse of the application wdiicli w'as made to 
him, to interpose his decision about a disputed 
inheritance, (Luke, xii. 14 ;) his judicious, 
yet, as it should seem, miproparad answers, 

I will be confessed in the case of tlio Roman 
tribute, (Mat. xxii. 19;) in the difficulty 
oonceniing the interfering relations of a future 
state, 08 proposed to him in the instance of a 
woman who had married seven brethren, 
(Mat. xxii. 28 ;) and, more especially, in his 
reply to those who denianded from him an 
esiiplanation of tho authority by which he 
acted, which reply consisted, in propounding 
a question to them, situated Iwtween the 
very difficulties into whicli they were insi- 
diously endeavouring to draw Ann, (Mat. xxi, 
23, &c.) 

Our SaviouPs lessons^ besides what has 
already boon remarked m them, touch, and 
that oftentimes by very afieeting ropresenta- 
tions, upon some of the moat interesting 
topics of liuman duty, and of huttian medita- 
tion : upon the principles, by which the 
decisioTiB of tho last day will ne regulated, 
(Mat. XXV. 31, Ikc^;) upon the superior, or 


rather the supreme, importance of religion, 
(Mark, viii. 36 ; Mat. vi. 81 — 33 ; Luke, xii. 
4, 6. 16—21 ;) upon penitence, by the most 
pressing calls and the most encouraging invi- 
tations, (Luke, XV. ;) upon solf-dcniiU, (Mat. 
V. 29,) watchfulnes^ (Mark, xiii. 37 ; Mat. 
xxiv. 42 ; XXV, 13 ;) placability, (Luke, xvii. 
4 ; Mat. xviii. 33, &c.) confidence in God, 
(Mat. vi. 26 — 30,ythe value of spiritual, that 
15, of mental worship, (John, iv. 23, 24,) the 
necessity of moral obedience, and the directing 
of tliat obedienco to the Spirit and principle 
of the law, instead of seeking for evasions in 
a technical construction of its teniis, (Mat. 
V. 21.) 

If wo extend our argument to other parts 
of tho New Testaiiiont, we may offer, as 
amongst the best and shortest rules of life, or, 
which is tho same thing, descriptions of virtue, 
that have ever been delivered, the following 
passages : 

“ Pure religion, and undefiled, before Goil 
and the Father, is this ; to visit the fatherless 
and widow’s in their affiiction, and to keep 
himself uns}K)ttcd from tho world,” (James, 
i. 27.) 

*‘Now the end of the commandment is, 

I charity, out of a pure heart and a good con- 
science, and faith unfeigned,” (1 Tini. i. 6.) 

** For the grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion, liath appeared to all men, tea<diing us/ 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lustv, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world,” (Tit. ii. 11, 12.) 

Knumerations of virtues and vices, and 
those sufficiently accurate, and unquestionably 
just, are given by Saint Paul to his converts 
111 three several epistles, (Gal. v. 19 ; Col. iii. 
12 ; 1 Cor. xiii.) 

The relative duties of husbands and wives, 
of parents and children, of masters and ser- 
vants, of Christian teachers and their fiucks, 
of governors and their subjects, aro set forth 
by tho same writer, (Epli. v. 33 ; vi. 1. 6 ; 

2 Cor, vi. 6, 7 ; Rom. xiii ;) not indeed with 
tho copiousness, the detail, or the distinctness, 
of a moralise 'Who should, in these days, sit ^ 
down to write chapters upon the subject, 
but with the leading rules and principles in | 
each ; and, above tul, with truth, aad vrith 
authority. I 

Lastly, the whole volume of the New Tes- | 
tament 18 replete with ptdy : with, what were ! 
almost unknown to heathen moralists, deva- \ 
iimiai wtuesy the most profound venezation of I 
the Deity, an habituiu sense of his bounty and 
pmtedkm, a firm confidence in the final 
result of his counsels and dispensations, a 
disposition to resort, u|)on all ocoasions, to liis 
mercy, for the supply of human wants, Ibr 
aenstanee in danger, mr reli^ from pain, for 
the pardon of siiu 
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CHAPTER III. 

ns CANDOUR OF TRB WRITERS OF THE NEW 
, TESTAMENT. 

I I makb this caudolur to consist, in their 
i putting down many passages, and noticing 
‘ many circumstances, which no writer what- 
ever was likely to have forged ; and which no 
1 writer would* have chosen to ap^iear in his 
; book, who had been careful to present the 
' story in the most unoxceptionabie form, or 
, who had thought himself at libortv to carve 
j and mould the particulars of tiiat story, 

I according to his choice, or according to his 
judginout of the effect. 

A strong aTid well-known example of the 
fairness of the evangelists, offers itself in their 
account of Christ’s resurrection, namely, in 
tlioir unanimously stating, that after ho was 
risen, ho appeared to his disciples alone. I 
rlo not mean tliat they have used the cxclusivo 
word aiouf ; but that all the instances which 
they have recorded of his ap|>caranoe, are 
instances of appearance to his disciples ; that 
their rcusoninj^ upon it, and allusions to it, " 
arc confined to this supjiosition ; and that, by 
one of them, Peter is made to say, ** Him God 
j mised up the third day, and shew^cd him 
popenly, not to all the people, but to witnesses 
chosen Ijofore of God, even to us, who did eat 
and drink with him after ho rose from the 
<lend,” (Acts, x, 4<), 41.) The most common 
nnd(‘rsranding must have porceive<l, that the 
I hi^^tory of the resurrection would have come 
V ith more advantage, if they had related that 
Jesus 3pi>oariHl, after ho risen, to his foes 
us w»*lf as Ins friends, to the Scribes and 
Pharisees, the Jewish council, and the Roman 
governor ; or even if they had asserted tlie 
nubile appearance of Christ in general anqua- 
iificd terms, without noticing, 2 is they have 
done, tho presence of his disciples on each 
occasion, and noticing it in such a manner as 
to IcKid their readers to suppose tliat none but 
disciples were present. They could have 
renresontod it iiT one way as well as the 
otner. And if their point had been, to have 
the relimon believed, whetbor true or false ; 
if they had fabricated the story ab \nitio ; or 
if they had been disposed cither to have 
delivered their testimony ns witnesses, or to 
have worked up their materials and informa- 
tion as hhitorians, in such a manner as to 
render their narrative as specious and unob- 
jectionable as they could ; m a word, if they 
had thought of any thing but of the truth of 
the cose, as they understood and believed it : 
they would, in their account of Christ’s several 
appeanuices after his resurreetion, at least 
have omitted this restrietioii. At this distance 
of time, tho account, as we have it, is perhaps 
more a^ble than it would have b^n the 


otutur way ; because this roanhMlitibV^ of the 
liistorian^s candour is of mcne advaiitage to 
their testimony, than the differencMi in the 
circumstances of the account would tete )>een 
to the nature of the evidenoe. But thki is an 
effect which the evangelists would not foresee : 
and I think that it was by no means ttie case 
at the time when the books were oom)$oaed» 

Mr Gibbon has argued for the g^uttmness 
of the ICoran, from tho confessions which it 
contains, to the apparent disadvantage of the 
Mahometan cause, (^vol. ix. o. 50, « note d6«) 
The same defence vindicates the genuineness 
of our Gospels, and without prejudice to the 
cause at all. 

There are some other instances in which 
tho evangelists honestly relate what, they 
must have perceived, would mako against 
them. 

Of this kind is John the Baptist’s moaaoge, 
preserved by Saint Matthew, (xi. 2,) and 
Saint Luke (vii. 10 :) “ Now when John had 
heard in the prison tho works of Christ, ho 
sent tw^o of hiwS disciples, and said unto him, 
Art thou ho that should come, or look we for 
another ?” To confess, still more to state, that 

E John the Baptist had his doubts ooncerning 
the character of Josus, could not but afford a 
handle to cavil and objection. But truth, 
like honesty, neglects appearances. The same 
observation, p(Thaps, holds concerning tho 
a|)ostasy of J udas.^ 

John, vi. (16. “ From that time, many of 
his disciples went l»ack, and walked no more 
with hiin.’^ Was it the part w»riter, who 
doalHri suppression niid aisguisc, to put down 
thin anecdote ? 

I Or this, which Matthew has preserved? 
(xii,'58.) “ Ho did not many mighty w^orks 
there, l>eeauBe of their unbelief.” 

Again, in the Bame ovaiigolist, (v. 17, 18 :) 

I Think not that 1 am corno to destroy the 
law’ or tlie prophets ; I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil : for, verily, 1 say unto you, till 
1ii*avon and earth |>iiss ono jot, or one tittle, 
shall in no wise pass fnnn tho law, till all be | 
fulfilled.” At the time tlie Gospels were 


fulfilled.” At the time tlie Gospels were 
written, the apparent tendency oi Christ’s 
mission was to diminish the authority of the 
Mosaic code, and it was so coiisiderecf by tlie 
Jews themselves. It i» very improlml^ 

> 1 hful once placed omongit theiw omtnHei of fklr eonaointmi, 
the rornarifiilMe eronli^Hiiint Matthew, hi hiiiaocotint«>f tThrieUi 
appeanuioe nj»r«i Uie rialilean moinitaln . And when thw ww 
lilwi, they wonhlpped him ; hut ame dmthfai,** {xavUi. 17 .) t 
hnve thae^. however, bean conviheiid bv what b otMorvivd 
coming tins pamigo in Hr Townahond'o Hbeoune upon dio 
^^wmcctlon. (pige 177 .) that the tratiMiction. at reudod by 
Uit Mnttbew, wna really thte: ** Cbrtet apmarod Sn»t at a 


to them, and mmIec to them/' : Uiat t£« doubt, themfoio, 
WM a doubt only at Ant, for a moment, and upon lib tketng aeon 
atadiataoi».aiidi«MafiorwinldbipaUed byhanoanriiiHmach, 
and by bit enterlug into oonvonotlou with them. 

avTMf. Tba totimatcM, that when b« Itm anpaoMd, It wa» at a 
diaaseo. at taaat (rom many Of itwisiioctaton. 
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tfaereforo, that, without tlieoonstroint of truth, 
Matthew should have aiieribed a saying to 
Christ, which, primo in/aihc, militate with 
the jndgineut of the ago in which hii Gospel 
was wntten. Mareion thought this text so 
objectionable, that he altered the words, so as 
to invert the sense. (Lardner, vol. xr. p. 422.) 

Once more: (Acfa^ xxv. 18, 19.) “Thcjr 
brought none accusation against him of such 
things os 1 supposed, but him certain questions 
against him of their own superstition, and of 
one Jesus Which was dead, whom Paul al&rmed 
to be alive.'* Nothing could be more In Uie 
character of a Roman governor tlian these 
words. But that is not precisely the point I 
am concerned with. A mere panegyrist, or a 
dishonest narrator, would not have represented 
his cause, or have made a great m^strate 
represent it, in this manner ; that is, in terms 
not a little disparaging, and bosp^king, on 
his part, much unconcern and indifference 
about the matter. I'he same observation 
may be repeated of the speech whidi is 
ascribed to uallio, (Acts, xviii. 1^.) If it be 
a question of words and names, and of your 
law, look yo to it ; for 1 will bo no judge o 
such matters.** 

Lastly, where do we discern a stronger 
mark of candour, or loss disposition to extol 
and magnify, than in the conclusion of the 
same history ? in which the evangelist, after 
relating that Paul, on his first arrival at 
Romo, preached to the Jews from morning 
until evening adds, ** And some believed the 
things whicli were spoken, and some believed 
not.*’ 

The following I think, are passages which 
were very unlikely to have presented them- 
selves to the mind of a forger or a fabulist. 

(Matt. xxi. 21.) Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Verilv, I say unto you, If ye 
have faith, and doubt not, ye shall not only 
do this which is done unto the hg-treo, but 
also, if ye shall say unto this mountain, Be 
thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, 
it shall bo done ; all tiling whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, it shall be 
done.** (See also xvii. 20 ; Luke, xvii. 0.) It 
appears to me very improbable, that these 
words should have been put Into Christ's 
mouth, if ho bad not actually spoken them. 
The term ** faith," as here xisod, is perhaps 
rightly interpreted of confidence in that inter- 
ne notice, by which the apostles were admon- 
ished of ftbeir power to perform any particular 
iniraele. And this exposithm renders the 
sense of the text more easy. But the words, 
undoubtedly, in their obvious constrnctimi, 
carry with them a difficulty^ which no writer 
would have brought upon himself officiously. 

(Luke, ix. 89.) ** And ho said unto an- 
other, Follow me : but he said. Lord, suflbr 
mo first to go and bury my ffitlier. Jesus 
said onto him. Let the deiid bury their dead. 


but ^ thou and nreadi the kingdom of God," 
(See also Matt. Tiii. 21.) This answer, though 
very exprewive of the transcendent imTOrtonce 
of reli^us concerns, was apparently harsh 
and repulsive, and sudi m would not have 
been made for Christ, ii be had not really 
used it. At least some other instance woul^ 
have been chosen. 

The following panuige, 1, for the same 
reason, think impossible to have been the 

f roduction of artifice, or of a cold forgery : — 
Matt. V. 22,) " But I say unto you, That who- 
soever is anm with his brother witiiout a 
cause, shall be in danger of tlie judgment ; 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, 
shall be in danger of the council ; but whoso- 
ever shall say, Thou fool, shidl be in danger of 
hell-fire (Gehenme.**) It is emphatic, cogent, 
and well calculated for the purpose of impres- 
sion ; but is inconsistent with the supposition 
of art or wariness on the part of the relater. 

The short reply of our Lord to Mary 
Magdalene, after iiis resurrect ton, (John, xx. 
18, 17,) " Touch me not, for I am not yet 
ascend^ unto my Father,** in my opinion, 
must have been founde<l in a reference or 
"allusion to some prior conversation, for the 
want of knowing which, his meaning is hidden 
from us. This very obscurity, however, is a 
proof of TOiiuineness. No one would have 
rbiged sudi an answer. « 

(John, vi.) The whole of the conversation 
recorded in this chapter, is, in the liighest 
degree, unlikely to be fabricated, especially 
the part of our Saviour’s reply between the 
fiftieth and the fifty-eighth verse. 1 need 
only put down the first sentence : 1 am the 

living bread which came down from heaven : 
if any man eat of this broad, he shall live 
for. ever : and the bread that 1 will give him 
is my flesh, which I will give for the life of 
the world." Without colling in question the 
expositions that have been given of tliis 
passage^ we may bo permitted to say, that it 
labours under an ol^urity, in which it is 
impossible to believe that any one, who made 
sp^hes for the persons of his narrative, 
would have voluntarily involved them. Tliat ^ 
this discourse was ob^re, even at the time, 
la confessed by the writer who had preserved 
it, when he teHs us, at the ooneluuon, tliat 
many of oar Lord’s disciples, when they had 
heard this, said, ** This is a liard saying ; who 
can bear it ?** 

Christ’s taking of a young child, and plMog 
it in the midst of his contentious disetpks, 
(Matt, xviii. 2,) thou|^ as decisive a proof as 
any eould be^ of the Moimty of his temper, 
and voy expressive of the ^araeter of the 
religion which he wished to ineolcale, was 
not by any means an obvious thought Nor 
am I acquainted with any thing in any ancient ^ 
writing which resemblei it ( 

The aoccmnt of the institution of the^euduh 
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rut bears strong iuternal uiariw oi guimiue- 
ness. If it had been foiled, it would have 
been more fhll ; it would have come nearer to 
the actual mode of celebrating the rite, as 
that mode obtained very early in Christian 
churches ; and it would have been more 
formal than it is. In the fbrgod nieeo, laUlod 
the Apostolic Constitutions, the Apostles are 
made to enjoin many parts of the ritual which 
was in use in the sc'cond and third centuries, 
with as much particularity as a modem rubric 
could have done. Whereas, in the history of 
tlio Lords Supper, as we read it in Saint 
Matthew’s Gospel, there is not so much as the 
command to repeat it. This, surely, looks 
Iik(' nndesiguedness. I think also that the dif- 
hciilty arising from the conciseness of Christ’s 
expression, “ This is my body,” would have 
Wn avoided in a made-up storv. 1 allow 
that the explication of these woris, given by 
Protestants, is satisfactory ; but it is deduced 
from a diligent comparison of the words in 
(]|ue<)tioii with forms of expression used in 
Scripture, and especially by Christ upon other 
occasions. No w-riter w^ould arbitrarily and 
unnecessarily have thus cast in his reader’s 
way a difficulty, which, to say the least, it 
required research and ennlition to clear up. 

Now, it ought to be observed that the 
argument whidi is built upon these examples, 
exiendtf both to the authenticity of the books 
and to the truth of the narrative ; for it is 
improbable that the forger of a history in the 
nante of another should have inserted such 
passages into it : and it is iuiprobablo also that 
the persons whoso names the Inioks bear 
should liavc fabricated such passages ; or oven 
have allowcii them a place in their work, if 
they had not believed them to express the 
truth. 

The following observation, therefore, of Dr 
Larduer, the most candid of all advocates, and 
the most cautious of all inquiry, seems to bo 
well-founded : — ** Christians are induced to 
believe the writers of the Gospel, by observing 
the evidences of piety and probity that oppe^ 
in their writings, in which there is no deceit, 
or artifice, or cunning, or design.” ‘^No 
remarks,” as Dr Beattie hath prunerly said, 
** are thrown in, to anticipate onjections ; 
nothing of that caution, which never fails to 
distinguish the testimony of those who are 
conscious of imposture j no endeavour to 
reconcile the reader’s mind to what may be 
extr»)rdlnary in the narrative.” 

1 beg leave to dte also another author, 
(Duebai, p. 97, 08.) who has well eifpressed 
the reflection which the examples now brought 
forward were Intended to suggest. ^ It doth 
not appci^ that ever it came into the mind of 
these writers, to oonaider how this or the 
other action wonld appear to mankind, or 
what ol^ectioos might be raiaed ^pon them. 
But wrt&iut at all attending to this, they lay 


the facts lK*fore you, at no {laina to think | 
whether they would appear credible or not* 
If the reader will not believe their testimony, i 
there is no help for it : they toll the truth, | 
and attend to nothing else. Surely this looks 
Iikosinet>rity, and that they puhltshod nothing 
to the world but wliat they belicvtHl tUem- 
solves.” 

As no improper supplement to this chapter, 

I crave a place hero for observing the extreme 
Hotmalnes.^ of some of the things related lu 
tlio New Testament. 

(Mark, ix. 23.) Jesus said unto him, If 
thou caust believe, all things arc jiossible to 
him tlmt believoth. And straightway the 
father of the child cried tuit, mid said, w ith 
tears. Lord, I behove; help thou mine un- 
belief.” This struggle in tlio fatlu^r’s hem^t, 
between solicitude for the pre«orvjititH) of his 
child, and a kind of involuntary diMru'*t of 
Christ's power to heal lam, is liere r\ pressed 
with mi air of realit)', which could Imnlly 
bo conn terfoi ted. 

Again, (Matt. xxi. 9,) the ongerness of the 
people to introduce (’Jirist into dt^niisrilein, 
and tlieir denmnd, a short time afterw'unls, of 
his crncifixion, wlicn lio did not turn out 
what they expected him to bo, so far from 
affonhng nmttor of objection, represents |>o- 
pular favour in c\ai*t agreement with nature i 
and with cxporioiice, as the ihix and reflux of 
a wave. 

The rulers and Pharisees rejecting Chrini, 
wdiilst many of the cinmnoti ncojilo receiveii . 
him, was the effect whieli, in tue then state of 
Jow'ftjh prejudices, I should have expected. ' 
And tho reason w itfi which they who rojeetod 
Christ’s mission kept theinselves in counte- 
nance, and with which also tluiy answered tho 
arguments of those wlio favoured it, is pre- 
cisely tho reason wdndi such men usually 
mve : — Have any of the Scribes or Pharisees 
bcliovod on him r (John, vii. 48.) 

In our Lord’s conversation at tho well 
(tlohn, iv, 28,) Clirist Jiad surprised tho Samo- j 
ritan woman with an allusion to a single nar- 
ticular in her domestic situation, “ Thou hast 
I had ff VC husbands, and he w horn thou iiow' [ 
hast is not thy husband.” Tho woirian, soon i 
! after this, nin liack to tho city, and called out ! 
to her neighbours, “ Come, see a man which [ 
told me that ever I did.” This * 

j exaggeration appears to me very natural ; 

espoaolly in the hurried state of hpirits into 
I which the woman may bo su]»posett to have 
I been thrown. 

The lawyer’s subtlety in riinninff a distinc- 
tion upon the word neighbour, in the precept, 

“ Thou shalt love thy ncighlwur as tliyiolf,” [ 
was no less natntal, than our SaviouPs answ^ \ 
was decisive and satisfactory, (Luke, x, 29.) 
The lawyer of the New Testament, It must be 
observed^ w^as a Jewish divijie. 

The behaviour of GaUlo (Acts, xviii. 12— • 
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17,) ainl of Fostus (xxv. J8, 18,) bavo Uioij 
observed uj»ou already. 

The coiihistoucy of Saint Paul’s character 
; throughout the whole of his history (namely, 

I the warmth and activity of his zeal, first 
* agaiii‘'t, and then for, Christianity,) carries 
With It yory much of tlie appearance of truth. 

Thcro arc also some jiraperUei^ as they may 
bo called, observable in the GoHi>els : that is, 
circuTustunces separately* suiting with the 
situation, character, and intention, of their 
respective autiiors. 

Saint Matthew, who was an inhabitant of 
(laiilce, and did not join Christ’s society until 
home time after Clirist had come into Galilee 
to preach, has given us very little of his his- 
tory prior to that pc3rjuil. Saint John, who 
had been converted before, and who wrote to 
supply omissions in the other Gospels, relates 
some remarkable particulars, which had taken 
nlace before Christ left Judea, to ^o into Gali- 
lee, (Hartley’s Observations, vol h. p. 103.) 

Saint Mattliow (xv. 1) has recorded the 
cavil of the I'harisces against the disciples of 
Jesus, for eating “ with unclean hands.” 
Saint Murk has also (vii. 1) recorded the 
same transaction (taken probably from Saint 
Matthew,) but with this addition : ‘‘ For the 
Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they wash 
thoir hands often, oat not, holding the tradi- 
tion of the eiders : and when they come from 
the market, except they wash they eat not : 
and many other things there be which they 
have received to hold, as the washing of cups 
and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables.” Now, 
Saint Matthew was not only a Jew hiifiself, 
but it is evident, from tlio whole structure of 
his Gospel, especially from his numerous refe- 
rences to the Old Testament, that ho wrote 
for Jewish readers. The above explanation, 
therefore, in him, would have been unnatural, 
os not being wanted by tlio readers whom 
bo addressed. But in Mark, w’ho, whatever 
use ho mijfht make of Matthew’s Gospel, 
intended his own narrative for a general cir- 
culation, and who himself travellea to distant 
countries in the service of the religion, it wa^ 
properly added. 


CHAPTER IV. 
iDKNTrry of cubist's cuabacter. 

The argument expressed by this title, I 
apply principally to the comparison of the 
first three Gospels wdth that of Saint John. 
It is known to every reader of Scripture, that 
tlie passages of Christ’s histo|y, preserved by 
Saint John, arc, except his passion and resur- 
rection, for the most part, difibrent from those 
which are delivered by the other evan^ists. 
And 1 think the ancient account of this 
diflerence to be the true one, namely, that 
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Saint John wrote f^er the rest, and to supply 
wliat he thought omissions In their narratives, 
of which the principal were our Saviours 
conferences with the Jews of Jerusalem, wad 
his discourses to his apostles at his last supper. 
But what I observe in the comparison of these 
several accounts is, that although actions 
and discourses are ascribed to Christ by Saint 
John, in general different from what are 
given to him by the other evangelists, yet, 
under this diversity, there is a similitude of 
manner^ which indicates that th6 actions and 
discourses proceeded from tlio same person. 

I should have laid little stress upon the repe- 
tition of actions substantially alike, or of 
discourses containing many of the same ex- 
pessions, because that is a species of resem- 
blance, w^hich would either belong to a true ! 
history, or might easily be imitated in a I 
false one. Nor do I deny, that a dramatic | 
writer is able to sustain propriety and distiiic- ! 
tion of character, through a great variety of 
separate incidents and filiations. But the 
evangelists were not dramatic Writers, nor 
possessed the talents of dramatic w riters ; nor 
will it, 1 believe, be suspected, thfit they shtdted 
uniformity of character, or ever thought of 
any such thing, in the person who was the 
subject of their histories. Such uniformity, if 
it exists, is on their part casual ; and if there 
be, as 1 contend thcro is, a perceptible resem- 
blance of manner^ in passages, and between 
discourses, which are in themselves extremely 
distinct, and are delivered by historians writ- 
ing witliout any imitation of, or reference to 
one another, it affords a just presumption 
that these are what they profess to In?, the 
actions and the discourses of the same real 
person ; that the evangelists wrote from fact, 
and, not from imagination. ! 

Tlio article in which I find this agreement { 
most strong, is in our Saviour’s mode of < 
teaching, and in that ^larticular property of 
it, whiim consists in his drawing of his doc- ! 
trine from the occasion ; or wdiioh is nearly | 
the same thing, raising reflections from the | 
objects and incidents before him, or turning j 
a particular discourse then passing, into an { 
opportunity of general instruction. i 

It will ^ my business to point out this j 
manner in the first three evangelists ; and then ! 
to anmiirc, whether it do not appear also in 
several examples of Chriat’s discourse^ pre- 
soryeil by Saint John. 

The reader will observe in the following 
quotations, that the Italic letter contains the 
reflection ; the common letter, the incident or 
occasion from which it springs. 

Matt. xii. 47—50. “ Then they said unto 
him. Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without desiring to speak with thee. 
But he answered, and ssud unto him that told 
him. Who is my mother! and who are my 
brethren I And he stretched forth h& hand 
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townrd his fitscii^es, and said, liehoid my 
mothor and my l>retiiren \fvr whtmoewr shall 
do the will o/'iny Father which is in heaven, the 
same ts my h^her, and nster, and mother 

Malt. xvi. 5. ‘^And when his disciples 
were come to the other side, they had forgot- 
ten to hike bread ; then Jesus said unto them, 
Take heed, and beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, and of the Saddueees, And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying, It is 
because we have taken no bread. — How is it 
that ye do not iindeistand, that I spake it not 
to you concerning bread, that ye should 
bewiirc of the leaven of the Pharisees and of 
the Saddueees ? Then understood they how 
that he hade them not beware of the leaven of 
bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees arid 
of the Saddueees'^ 

‘ Matt, XV, i, 2. 10, 11. 15—20. “Then 
came to Jesus Scribes and PhariseeSi which 
were of Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy dis- 
ciples transgress the traditions of the elders? 
for they wasii not tlieir hands w hen they eat 
bread. — And he called the multitude, and 
said unto them. Hear and understand : Not 
that which gocth into the mouth deJUcth a man, 
but that which cometh out of the mouth, this 
difileih a man, — Tlien answered Peter, and 
said unto him, Declare unto us this parable. 
And Jes\i9 said, Are yc also'yot without under- 
standing ? Do ye nut understand, that what- 
soever entcreth in at the mouth, goeth into 
the belly, and is cast out into the draught ? 
but those thing** which proceed out of the 
mouth, come forth from tiio heart, and they 
defile tlio m^ ; for out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, viiirdei s, adulteries, formentwns, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies; these uie the 
things which dejilc a man ; dot to f.at with 

IT.WASIIEN HANDS DEFILEITI NOT A MAN.’^ OuT 

Saviour, on this occasion, expatiates rather 
more at large than usual, and his discourse 
also is more divided : but the concluding sen- 
tence brings back the w'holo train of thought 
to the incident in the first verse, muucly, the 
objurgatory question of the X'liarisees, and ren- 
ders it evident tliat tlie w hole sprang from 
that circumstance. 

Mark, x. 13—15. “ And they brought 

young children to him, that he should touch 
them ; and his disciples rebuked those that 
brought them : but when Jesus saw it, he was 
nmeu displeased, and said unto them, Suffer 
the little children to come onto me, and forbid 
them not ; for of such ts the kmgdom of God ; 
verily I say unto you. Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a littU chi{d, he 
shall not enter therein*^ 

Mark, i. 16, 17. ** Now, as he walked by 
the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew 
bis brother castinga net into the sea, for they 
were fishers : and Jesus said unto them. 
Come ye edier me, and I will moke you fishers 
ofmin^ 


Luke, xi. 27. ^ And It came to pass os he 
spake these things, a oinrtain woman of the 
ocunpany up her voioe, and fiodd unto 
him, Blessed is the womb that hare thee, and 
the paps which thou hast sucked: but he 
said. Yea, rather blessed are they that Abar the 
word of God and keep U/* 

Luke, xiii. 1—3. “ There w^ere present at 
that season some that told him of the Chi- 
leans, whoso blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices ; and Jesus answering, said 
unto them, Suppose ye, that these Galileans 
were sinners above all the Galileans, because they 
suffered such things 9 I tell you. Nay : but 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish,** 
Luke, XIV. 15. “ And wrhen one of them 
that sat at moat with him heard these things, 
he said unto him, Blessed is ho thnt shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God. Then said Inf 
unto him, A certain man made a great supper, 
and bade many,** 5^0. The parable is rather 
I too long for insertion, but aflords a striking 
ihstaiico of Christ’s manner of raising a dis- 
course from the occasion. Oi>servo also in the 
same chapter two other examples of advice, 
drawn from tho circumstances of the enter- 
tainment and the boliaviour of the guests. 

Wo will now see, how this iwnaaerdiscovcrs 
itself in Saint John's history of Christ. 

John, vi. 25. “ And when they had found 
him on tho other side of the sea, they said 
unto him. Rabbi, whoii cament thou hither? 
Jesus answered them, and said, Vorily 1 say 
unto you, yo sock mo not because ye saw tin* 
miracles, but because yo did eat of the loaves, 
aiulf wore filled. Labour not for the meat which 
perisheth, but fof' that meat which endurcth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give 
unto you,** 

John, iv, 12. “Art thou greater than our 
father Abniham, who gave us the well, and 
drank thereof himstdf, and his children, and 
I his cattlo? Jesus answered, and said unto 
her (tho woman of Samaria,) Whosoever 
•drinketh of this water sliall thirst again ; but 
whosoever drinheth of the water that I shall gwe 
him, shall m^er thirst; but the water that 1 
shall give him, shall he tn him a well of water, 
sprinqing up into everlasting life** 

John, iv. 31. “ In the meanwhile, his 

disciples prayed him, saying, Master, eat ; but 
bo said unto them, 1 have meat to cat that ye 
know not of. Therefore said the disciples one 
to another, Hath any man brought him aught 
to eat ? Jesus saith unto them, My meat U, to 
do the will of him that sent me, and to finish his 
work,** 

John, ix. 1 — 5. “ And as Jesus passed by, 
he saw a man which was blind from his 
birth; and his disciples asked him saying, 
Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
was bom blind ? Jesus answered. Neither 
bath this man sinned, tior his parents, but 
that the works of God should bo made 
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numifdst in him, I muM ttork t/ie works ^ 
him that sent me while tt is day ; the night 
cometh, when no man can work. As long as 
I am 171 the world, I am the light of the worUU* 
John, ix. 95 — 40. Jesus hoard that thof 

had cast him (tho blind man above men- 
tioned) out ; and when he had found him, he 
said unto him. Dost thou believe on the Son 
I of God ? And he answered, and said, Wiio is 
he, Lord, that I might behove on him ? And 
Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen 
him, and it is he that talketh with thee. And 
he said. Lord, I believe ; and he worshipped 
him. And Jesus said, For judgment J none 
come into this worlds that they which see not, 
might see t and that they which see, might be 
madebUnd/* 

All that the reader has now to do, is to 
compare the series of examples taken from 
Saint John, with tho series of examples taken 
from the other ovangelL»t8, and to judge 
whether there be not a visible agreemout of 
manner between them. In the above quoted 
passages, tho occasion is stated, as well as tire 
reflection. They scorn,, therefore, the most 
proper for the purpose of our argument. A 
targe, however, and curious collection has been 
made by diiTereiit writers, (Newton on Daniel, 

L 140, notca. — Jortin, Dis. p. 219. Bishop 
w’s Life of Christ,) of instances, in which 
it is extremely probable that Christ spoke in 
allusion to some object, or some occasion, then 
before him, though tho mention of the occa- 
sion, or of tho object, be oniitted in the 
history, 1 only observe, that these instances 
are common to Saint John’s Gospel with the 
other three. 

1 conclude this article by remarking, that 
nothing of this wanner is perceptible in tho 
speeches recordotl in the Acts, or in au^ other 
but those which are attributed to Clirist, and 
that, in truth, it was a very unlikely manner 
for a forger or fabulist to attempt ; and a 
manner very difficult for any writer to exe- 
cute, if ho had to supply all the materials, 
both the incidents and the observations upon 
them, out of his own bead. A forger or a 
fabulist would have made for Christ, dis- 
courses exhorting to virtue and dissuading 
from vice in general terms. It would never 
have entered into the thoughts of cither, to 
have crowded together such a number of 
allusions to time, place, and other little cir- 
eumstancos, as occur, for instance, in the 
sermon on the mount, and which nothing but 
tho actual presence of tho objects could liavo 
suggested. (See Bishop Law’s Life of Christ.) 

H. There appears to me to exist an affi- 
nity between the history of Christ’s placing 
a lUtle child in the midst of his disciples, as 
related by the first throe evangelists, (Matt, 
xvhi. 1. Mark ix. 93. Luke ix. 46,) and the 
history of Christ's washing his disciples* foot, 
aa given by Saint Johii^ (xiii. 9.) In the 


stories themselves there is no resemblance. 
But the affinity which 1 would point out 
consists in these two articles : First, that both 
stories denote the emulation which prevailed 
amongst Christ's disciples, and his own care 
and <ksire to coriect it ; the moral of both 
is the same. Secondly, that both stories are 
specimens of the same manner of teaching, 
namely, by action ; a mode of emblematic 
instru^km extremely peculiar, and, in these 

^ 68, ascribed, we sec, to our Saviour, 

! first three evangelists, and by Saint 
John, in instances totally unlike, and without 
the smallest suspicion of their borrowing from 
each other. 

111. A singularity in Christ’s language, 
which runs tlirough all the evangelists, and 
which is found in those discourses of Saint 
John that have notliing similar to them in tlie 
other Gospels, is tho appellation of “ the Son 
of man and it is in ali the evangelists found 
under the peculiar ci rciiiiistaiiee of being 
applied by Christ to Iiiinsolf, but of never 
being used of him, or towards him, by any 
other person. It occurs seventeen times in 
Matthew’s Gospel, twenty times in Mark's, 
twonty-ono times in Luke's, and eleven times 
in John’s, and always with this restriction. 

IV. A point of agreement in tlie conduct of 
Christ, as represented by his diiferent histo- 
rians, is that of his withdrawing himself out 
of the way, whenever tlic behaviour of tho 
multitude indicated a disposition to tumult. 

Matt. xiv. 22, “And straightway Jesus 
constrained his disciples to got into a ship, and 
to go before him unto the othw side, w hile 
he sent the multitude away. And when he 
had sent tho multitude away, he wont up 
into a mountain apart to pray." 

Luke, V. 15, 16. “ But so much the more 
wreni there a fame abroad of him, and great 
multitudes came together to hear, and to be 
healed by him of their infirmities ; and he 
withdrew himself into the w'ildemess, and 
prayed.” 

With these quotations, compare the fol- 
lowing from Saint John : 

Chap. y. 19. “And ho that was lioale<I 
wist not who it was ; for Jesus had conveyed 
himself away, a multitude being in that 
place.” 

Chap. vi. 15. “ When Jesus therefore per- 
ceived that they would come and take him by 
force to make him a king, he departed again 
into a mountain himself alone.” 

In this last instance, Smnt John gives the 
motive of Christ’s conduct, which is left un- 
explained by the other evangelists, who have 
related the conduct itself. 

V. Another, and a more singular circum- 
stance in Christ’s ministry, was the reserve, 
whioK, for some time, and upon some occa- 
sions at least, he used in declaring his own 
character, and his leaving it to be eolleeted 
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firooi hifl woriEi father than his profenlons. 
Just reasons for this reserve have been as- 
signed. (See Looke’s Reaaonabl^ess of Chris- 
tianity.) But it is not what one would have 
expected. We meet aith it inStdnt Mathew's 
Gk»pel, (xvi, 20>) “ Then charged he his dis- 
ciples, that they should tell no man that he 
was Jesus the Christ.** Again, and upon a 
different occasioi], in Saint Mark's, (iii. 11 J 
** And unclean spirit^ when they saw him, 
fell down before him, and cried, saying, 
Thou art the Son of God : and he straitiy 
ohigged them that they should not make him 
known.** Another instance similar to this 
last is recorded by Saint Luke, (iv. 41.) 
What we thus And in the three evangelists, 
appears also in a passage of Saint John. 
(x. 24, 25,) Then came the Jews round 
about him, and said unto him, Ilow lo^ dost 
thou make us to doubt ? If thou be the Christ, 
tell us plainly.** The occasion here was 
different from any of the rest ; and it was 
indirect. We only discover Christ's conduct 
through the uphraidings of his adversaries. 
But all this strengthens the argument. I had 
rather at any time surprise a coincidence In 
some oblique allusion, than read it in broad 
assertions. 

VI. In our Lord's commerce with his dis- 
ciples, one very observable jiarticular is the 
difficulty which they found in understanding 
bim, when ho spoke to them' of the future 
part of his history, especially of what related 
to his passion or resurrection. This difficulty 
prothiced, os was natural, a wish in them to 
ask for fartli^r explanation ; from which, 
however, they appear to have been sometimes 
kept back, by the fear of j^iving offence. All 
these circumstances are distinctly noticed by 
Mark and Luke upon the occasion of his 
informing them (probably for the first time,) 
that the Son of man should be delivered into 
the hands of men. They understood not," 
the evangelists tell us, ** this saying, and it 
was hid from them, that they perceived it 
not: and they feared to ask him of that 
saying.*’ (Luke, ix. 45 ; Mark, ix. 32.) InSaiAt 
John's Gospel we have, on a different occasion, 
and in a different instance, the same difficulty 
of apprehension, the same curiosity, and tlw 
same restraint : — “ A little whiles and ye 
shall not see me : and again a little while, and 
ye shall see me ; because I go to the Father^ 
Then said some of his disciples among them- 
selves, What is this that no saith unto us I 
A little while, and ye shall not see me : and 
again a little while, and ye shall see me: 
and. Because 1 go to the Father? They said 
therofore. What is this tliat he saith, A little 
while? we cannot tell what he saith. Now 
Jesus knew that they wm desirous to ask 
him, and said unto them," dee. (John, xvi. 
Iff^&e.) 

vlL The meekness of Christ during his 


lost snfotogs, which is eoinffdeiumi in the 
namtives of the first three evangeMi, Is 
prescorved in that of Smnt John undortinarate 


priest asked nkn of his disciples axidi his 
doetrine,--*^! spake openly to the werid ; I 
ever taught in the synagogue^ and 4n tlie 
temple, whither the Jews always resort ; and 
in secret have 1 said nothing ; why iskest 
thou me ? ask them which hwd me, what 1 
have said unto them," — b very muidi cf 
a piece with hb reply to the armed party 
whMi soiled him, as wo read in Sidnt Mark's 
Gospel, (xiv. 48 ;) and in Saint Luke's^ 
(xxii. 62;) ^*Are you come out as against a 
thief, witn swords and with staves to take 
mo? I was dally with you in the temple 
teaching, and ye took me not." In both 
answers, we dbeem the same tranquillity, 
Ihe same reference to hb public teaching, 
llis mild ex[> 08 tulation with Pilate, on two 
several occasions, as related by Saint John, 
(Xviii. 34 ; xix. 11,) is delivered with the 
same unruffled temper, as that which con- 
ducted him through the last scene of hb life, 
as described by his other o'angolbts. liis 
answer in Saint John's Gospel, (xviii. 23,) 
to the officer who struck him with the palm 
of his hand. " If I have spoken evil, hoar 
witness of the evil, but if well, why smitest 
thou me?" was such an answer as might 
have been looked for from the person who, 
as he proSeeiled to the place of execution, bid 
his companions, as we are told by Saint 
Luke, (xxiit. 23} weep not for him, but for 
themselves, their posterity, and their country ; 
and who, whilst lie was suspended upon the 
cross, prayed for his murderers, “lor they 
know not," said he, what they do." The 
urgency also of his judges and hb prosecutors 
to extort from him a defetico to the accusation, 
and hb unwillingness to make any, (which 
was a peculiar circumstance,) appears in Saint 
John's account, as well as in tliat of the 
other evangelists. (See John, xix. 0 ; Mat. 
xxvii, 14 ; Luke, xxiii. 9.) 

There are, moreover, two other correspon- 
dencies betwoon Saint John’s history of the 
transaction, and theirs, of a kind somewhat 
different from those which we have been now 
mentioDtng, 

The first three evangelbts record what b 
caUed our Saviour’s agony, that is, hb devo- 
tion in the garden immediatoly before he was 
apprehended ; in which narrative they all 
m^e him pray, " that the cup might pass 
from him." Inb is the particular metaphor 
which they all ascribe to him. Saint Matmar 
adds, my Father, if thb cun may not 
pose away from me, except 1 drmk %L thy 
will be done," (xxvi. 42.) Now, Saftli John 
does not give the scene in the garden : but 
when Jesus was seized, and acme reBbtance 
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was attempted to be made by I'eter, 
according to Ids acootint, cheeked the attempt 
with this reply ; “ Put up thy sword into tlio 
sheath : tlie cup 'which my Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it?^’ (xviii. 11.) This 
is something more than consistency ; it is 
coincidcnco ; because it is extremely natural 
that Jesus, who, before he was apprehended, 
had been praying his Father, that “ that cup 
might pass from him,” y^et with such a pious 
retraction of his request, as to have audc'd, 
** If this cup may not pass from me, thy will 
be done it was natural, I say, for the same 
person, when bo actually was apprehended, 
to express the resignation to which he had 
already made up Ids thoughts, and to express 
it in the form of speech which he had before 
used, " The cup which my Fatlier hath given 
me, shall I not drink ItV’ This is a coinci- 
dence between writers, in wdioso narratives 
there is no imitation, hut groat diversity. 

A second similar correspondency is the 
following : — Matthew and Mark make tho 
charge, upon which our Lord was condemned, 
to bo a threat of destroying the temple : “ We 
heard him say, I will destroy this temple 
made with hands, and within tlirco days I 
will build another made without hands,” 
(Mark, xiv. 68 :) but they neither of them 
inforni us, upon what circuinstauces this 
calumny was founded. Saint John, in tho 
early part of the history, (ii. 19,) su])plies us 
with this information ; for he relates, that, on 
our Lord’s first journey to Jerusaloiii, when 
the Jews asked him, “ What sign shewest 
thou unto us, seeing that thou uoost these 
things? he answered, Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up.” This 
ngreenient could hardly arise from any thing 
hut the truth of tho case. From any care or 
design in Saint John, to make his narrative 
tally with the narratives of otluT evangelists, 
it certainly did not arise, for no such design 
appears, but tho absence of it. 

A strong and more general instance of 
agi'cemont Is the following The first three 
evangelists have related the appointment of 
the twelve apostles, tMat, x. 1 ; Mark, iii. 14 ; 
Luke, vi. 12 ;) and have gi^en a catalogue of 
their names in fonn. John, without over 
mentioning tho appointment, or giving the 
catalogue, suppos(vs throughout his whole 
narninve, Christ to bo accompanied by a 
select party of his disciples ; tho number of 
these to bo twelve, (vi. 70;) and whenever 
ho iiappeus to notice any one as of that num- 
ber, (vi. 71, XX. 24 ;) it is one included in 
the catalogue of the other evangelists ; and 
the names principally occurring‘’in tho course 
of hts history of Christ, are the names extant 
in their list. This last agroement, which is 
of considerable moment, runs tlirongli every 
Go8i>el, and through every chapter of each. 

All this bespeaks reality. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ORIQINALITT OF OUB SAVIOUB’s CHABACTER. 

The Jews, whether right or wrong, had 
understood their prophecies to foretdl the 
advent of a person, who by some supcniatural 
assistance snould advance their nation to 
independence, and to a supreme degree of 
splendour and prosperity. This was ^he 
reimiing opinion and expectation of tho tunes. 

Now, had Jesus been an enthusiast, it is 
probable that his enthusiasm would liave 
fallen in with the popular delusion, and that, 
whilst he gave himself out to be tho person 
intended by those predictions, ho would have 
jissumed the character to which they were 
universally supposed to relate. 

Had he been an impostor, it was his busi- 
ness to have flattered the prevailing hopes, 
because these hopes were to be tho iiibtrumcuts 
of his attraction and success. 

But, what is better than conjectures, is tho 
fact, that all the pretended Messmhs actually 
did so. We learn from Joscjduis, that there 
were many of thcHc, Some of them, it is 
probable, might bo impostors, w'ho thought 
that an advantago was to bo taken of tho state 
of public opinion. Others, perhaps, woro 
enthusiasts, whoso imagination had been 
drawn to this particular object, by the 
language and sentiments which prevailetl 
around them. But, w'hcthcr impostors or 
enthusiai»ts, they concurred in ^woducing 
themselves in the character wliicli thoir 
comitrjTiieii looked for, that is to say, as the 
restorers and deliverers of tho nation, m that 
$on^ ill wdiich restoration and deliverance 
were expectiMl by the Jews, 

Why therefore Jesus, if he was, like them, 
either an enthusiast or impostor, did not pur- 
sue the same conduct as they did, in framing 
his character and pretensions, it will bo found 
diificult to explain, A mission, the operation 
and benefit of which was to take place in 
another life, was a thing un thought of as the 
subject of these prophecies. That Jesus, 
coming to them as their Messhih, should 
come under a character totally difierent from 
that in which they expected him ; should 
deviate from tho general persuasion, and 
deviate into pretensions absolutely singular 
and original ; ap]>ears to be inoonsikeDt with 
the imputation of enthusiasm or imposture, 
both which, by their nature, 1 should expect, 
would, and both which, throughout tho cxjie- 
rieuco which this very subject furnishe^ in 
fact have^ followed the opinions that obtiuned 
at the time. 

If it be said, that Jesus, having tried the 
other plan, turned at li^th to this ; I answer, 
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that the thing is said without evidence ; 
against evidence ; that it was competent to 
the rest to have done the same, yet that 
nothing of this sort was thought of by any.* 


CHAPTER VI. 

Oim argument, whioli has been much relied 
j upon, (but not more tlian its just weight de- 
serves,) is the conformity of the facts occasion- 
ally mentioned or referred to in Scripture, 
with tho state of things in those times, as 
' represented by foreign and independent 
. accounts ; which conformity proves tliat tho 
I writers of tho New Testament possessed .a 
I species of local knowledge which could only 
I Moug to on inhabitant of that country, and 
I to one living in that age. This argtuncnt, if 
1 w*ell made out by examnles, is very little 
short of proving the absolute genuineness of 
; tlie writings. It carries them up to the age 
I of the reputed authors, to an ago in which it 
' must have boon difficult to impose ujxm the 
■ Christian public forgeries in the names of 
I those authors, and in which there is no evi- 
dence tliat any forgeries were attemptal. It 
proves, at loafct, that tho books, whoever w*ere 
the authors of them, were composed by per- 
sons living in the time and country in which 
these things wore transacted ; and consequently 
capable, by their situation, of being well 
infonned o? the facts w hicli they relate. And 
tho argument is stronger when applied to the 
New Testament, than it is in the case of 
almost any other writings, by reason of tho 
mixed n.ature of tho allusions wdiich this book 
contains. Tho scene of action is not oonfmod 
to a single country, but displayed in tho 
greatest cities of the Homan empire. Allusions 
are made to the manners and principles of 
the Greeks, tho Romans, and the Jews. This 
variety renders a forgery proportionably more 
difficult, especially to writers of a posterior 
age. A Greek or Roman Christian, w'ho lived 
in the second or third century, would have 
been wanting in Jewish literature ; a Jewish 
convert in those ages would have been equally 
deficient in the knowledge of Grceco and 
Rome.^ 

This, however, is an agreement which 
depends entirely upon an induction of parti- 
culars ; and as^ consequently, it carries with 
it little force, without a view of the instances 
upon which if is built, I have to request tho 
reader^s attention to a detail of examples, 
distinctly and articulate^ proposed. In col- 
lecting these examples, 1 have done no more 
than epitomize the first volume of the first 
part of Dr Lardnei's Credibility of the Gospel 
History^ And 1 have brought the argument | 

L IntvodoclioD pf Um TMiainciit, (MMi*! ' 

U. lect. xL ^ ^ 


within present oompaas^ firrttby passing 
over 8om6 oi liis sections in wlilch Urn aeoord- 
ancy appeared to me less oertain« nr upon 
subjects not sufficiently appropriate or etreum- 
stantial ; secondly, by coutrarting every sec- 
tion into the fewest w<mls po^ible, dOntenting 
myself for tho most part with a mere 
sition of passes ; and, thirdly, by omitung 
many disquisitions, which, tliotigh learned 
and acourate, are not absolutely necessary to 
tho understanding or verification of the aigu- 
ment 

Tho writer princi {tally made use of in the 
inquiry, is Josephus. Josimhus was bom at i 
Jerusalem four years after Christas ascension. | 
He w*rote his History of tho Jewish War some i 
time after tlio destruction of Jorusaloiii, which | 
happened in tho year of our Lord lxx, that i 
is, tnirty-sevon years after the ascension ; and I 
his Ubtory of the Jews he finisbod in the 
year xcxn, tiiat is, sixty years after the 
ascension. 

At the head of each article, I have referred, 
by figures included in bnickets, to the pngo of 
Dr lArdiier^s volume, wdiere tho section, from 
w Inch the abridgment is made, begins. The 
edition used is that of 1741. 

I. [p. 14. J Mat. ii. ^2. “When he (Joseph) 
heard that Archclaus did reign in Judea, in 
the room of his father Herod, be was afmid to f 
go thither: notwithstanding, being warned 
of Gud in a dream, he turned aside into tho j 
l»arts of Galilee.” 

In tliii^ passage it is asserted, that Arcliolaus 
succeeded llcrod in Judea ; and it is iinjdiod, 
that his power did not extend to Galileo. 
Now, wo learn from Josephus, that Herod tho 
Great, whose dominion included all tho latnl 
of Israel, appointed Aroliolaus his successor in 
Judea^ and assigned the rest of his duiiiiiiions | 
to otlior sons ; and that this disposition was 
ratified, as to the main parts oi it, by tho 
Roman emperor, (Ant. lib. xvii. c. 8. sect. 1.) 

Saint Matthew says, that Archolaiis reigned^ 
■w'os king in Judea. Agreeably to this, wo 
are informed by Joseimus, not only that 
Herod appointt^d Archclaus Ins successor in 
Judea, but that ho also upt>ointod him with 
the title of King ; and tho Grock verb 
which tho evangelist uses to donoto the 
government and rank of Archclaus, is used 
likewise by Josepbus, (De Boll. lib. 1. c. 33. 

I sect. 7.) 

Tlie cruelty of Archelaiis’s character, which 
it not obscurely intimated by tho evangelist, 
agrees with divers particulars in his history, 

I preserved by Josephus : “ In the tenth year 
of his government, the chief of the Jews and 
Samantons, not being able to endure ^hls 
cruelty and tyranny, presented eomplfitnta I 
against him to Caesar,” (Ant. lib« xviL e. 12. ' 
sect. 1.) 

II. Lp. 19.] Luke, ill. 1. ^ In the fifteenth i 
year of the reign of Tiberius Cttsar, — Herod 
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X [p. 203. 1 Acts, ix. (31. Then had the 
ohurL'h<*8 reht throughout all Judea and Ga- 
lileo and Samaria.*^ 

Thii) rest synchronizes with the attempt of 
Caligula to place his statue in the tempte of 
JcniHalem ; the threat of which outrage pro- 
duced amongst the Jews a cousternatkin that, 
for a season, diverted their attention from 
every other object. (Joseph, de Bell. lib. xi. 
c. in. sect. 1. 3. 4.) 

XI. [p. 218.1 ActSL xxi. 30, “ And they 
took Taul, and drew him out of the temple ; 
and forthwith the doors were shut. And as they 
went about to kill him, tidings came to the 
chief captain of the bcnid^ that all Jornsalcm 
was ill an uproar. Then the chief captain 
came near, and took liim, and commanded 
him to be bound with two chains, mid 
demanded, who ho was, and what he had 
done ; and some cried one tiling, and some 
another, among the multitude : and, when ho 
could not know the certainty for the tumult, 
he commaiidocU him to bo carried into the 
And when he came upon the stairs^ so 
it was, that ho was borne of the soldiers fur 
the violence of the pcojde.** 

In this c|uotation we have the band of 
Roman soldiers at Jcrusaloiii, their office (to 
suppress tumults,) the castle, the stairs, both, 
as It should seem, adloining to the temple. 
Lot us 1 inquire whether wo can find these 
particulars in any other record of that age and 
[dace. 

Joseph, do Bell. lib. v. c. 5. sect. 8. ^‘An- 
tonia w;is situated at the angle of the western 
and northern porticoes of the outer temple. 
It ^^as built upon a rock fifty cubits high, 
steep on all snles. On that side where it 


joined to the porticoes of the temple, there 
were states reacliing to each portico, hy which 


were staus reaching to each portico, by winch 
the guard descended ; for there was always 
Joged hero a llomnn higivn^ and posting thom- 
selvQs in their armour in several places in the 
porticoes, they kept a watch on the people on 
the feast-days to prevent aU dUordert ; for as 
the temple was a guard to the city, so was 
Antonia to the tem^o.’* 

XII, [p. 224,] Acts, iv, 1, ^And as they 
spake unto tlio people, the priests, and the 
captain of the temple^ and the Sadduceos, came 
upon them.” Here wo have a public officer, 
under the title of captain of the temple, and 
he probably a Jew, as he accompanied the 
priests and Sadduceos in apprehending the 
apostles. 

Joseph, de BolL lib. li. e« 17. aect. 2. And I 
at the temple^ Eleazer, the sou of Ananias, the 
high-prieet, a ;^mng man of a bold and 
resolute disposition, then captain^ persuaded 
tliose urho {lerfonu^ the saci^ ministrations 
not to receive the gift or sacriiioe of any 
stranger.” 

XIII. £p. 225.] Acts, XXV. 12. Fes- I 

ttts, when he hod conferred with the etmneU^ I 


answered. Hast thou apj^ed unto Cmsar? 
unto Csesar shalt thou go.” That it was usual 
for the Roman pi^dents to have a couneih 
consisting of their lUends, and other chief 
Romans in the province, am>eara expressly in 
the following passase of Cicero’s oration 
against Verres ; ” Hind negare posses, aut 
nunc negabis, to, cmicilto tuo dlmisso, viris 
primaxiis, qui in conHlio C. Sacerdotts fucrant. 
tibique esse volebai|t, remotis, de re ju^cata 
judicusse ?” 

XIV. [p. 235.] Acts, xvL 13, «An<l (at 
Philippi) on the sabbath we went out of the 
city by a river side, where prayer was U'ont 
to be made,” or where a oratory, or 

{ dace of prayer, was allowed. The particu- 
arity to to remarked, is the situation of the 
place where prayer 'was wont to be made, 
namely, by a river side* 

Philo, describing the conduct of the Jews 
of Alexandria, on a certain public occ^ision, 
relates of them, that " early in the morning, 
flocking out of the gates of the city, they go to 
the ncujhbaurmn shores (for the were 

destroyed,) and standing in a most pure place, 
they lift up their voices with one accord.” 
(Philo in hiaec. p. 382.) 

Josephus gives us a decree of the city of 
Halicarnassus, permitting the Je'ws to build 
oratories ; a part of which decree runs thus ; 

” Wo ordain that the Jews who are willing, 
men and w'omcn, do observe the sabbaths, ami 
perform sacred rites according to the Jewish 
lavis, and build oratories ^ the sea^side,** 
(Josepli. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 10. sect. 24.) 

Tortullian, among other Jewish rites and 
customs, such as feasts, sabbaths, fhsts, aud 
unleavened bread, mentions "orationes bto- 
rales;** that is, prayers by the river-side. 
(Tertull. ad T^at. iSb. i. c. 13.) 

XV. [p. 265.] Acts, xxvi. 6. After the 
most straUest seot of our religion, 1 lived a 
Pharis^.” 

Joseph, do Bell. lib. i. c. 6. sect. 2. “ The | 
Pliarisees were reckoned the most religious of 
any of the Jews, and to he the most erac^and 
skilful in explaining the laws.*^ 

In the originid, there is an agreement not 
only in the sense, but in the expression, it 
being the same Greek adjecHive, which is i 
rendered ^strait” in the Acts^ and exact” 
hi Josephus. 

XVI. {p. 265.] Mark, vil 3, 4. « The 
Pharisees and all the Jew^ except they wash, 
eat not, holding the tradition of the ddera ; 
and many other things there be which they 
have received to hold. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. c. 10. sect 6. 

“ The Pharisees have delivered to the people I 
many institutions, as received from the 
fathers, wliiidi are not written in the law i^f 
]d[oses.” 

XVU. [p. 8«,3 Ads, xjdH. a. « Fesr the 
SawldveMs sajrjT tlm tjteM U no KantT^etion, { 
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neither angel, nor 9]>Lrit : but tlie I’htirisees 
confess both.” 

. Joseoh. do Bell. lib. ii. c. 8. sect 14, ** They 
(the Pnarisees) believe every soul to bo im- 
mortal, but that the soul of the good only 
j passes into another body, and that the soul of 

1 the wicked is punished with eternal punish- 
1 nient.” On the other liand, ( Antiq. lib. xviii. 

I c. 1. sect. 4.) It is the opinion of the Siiddu- 
1 cees, that souls perish with the bodies.” 

1 XVIII, [p. 268.] Acts, V. 17. ‘‘Then the 
, high-pnost robo up, and all they that were 
; with him (which is thosectof theSadducees,) 

) and were filled with indignation.” Saint 
i Luke here intimates, that the high-priest was 
a Sadducoc ; which is a character one wmld 

1 not have expected to meet with in that 

1 station. The circumstance, remtfrkablo as it 
, is, was not however without examples. 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. c. 10. sect. Q, 7. 

1 ‘‘John ll)rcaiius, high-priest of the Jews. 

1 forscNjk the Pharisees U[K)n a disgust, and 

1 joined himself tq the party of the Sadducces.” 
This high-[iricst died one hundred and seven 
years l>efore the Christian era. 

Again, (Antiq. lib. xx. c. 0. sect. 1 ,) ‘‘ This 
Ananus the younger, who, as wo have said 
j just now, had received the high-priesthood, 
j was fierce and haughty in his behaviour, and, 

1 above all men, bold and daring, ami, inore- 
1 over, was of the sect of tfie Sadducees,'^ This 

1 high-priost lived little more than twenty 

1 years after the trans;ictiou in the Acts. 

, XIX. [p. 282.] Luke, ix. 51. And it 
' came to pass, when the time was come that 
; ho should bo received up, ho htoadfastly set 

I bis ikcG to go to Jorusaloni, and sent inessen- 
j gers before his face. And they went, and 
entered into a village of the Samaritans, to 
make ready fur him. And they did not 
receive him, because his face was as though ho 
would go to Jerusalem.” 

Joseph, Antiq. lib. xx. c. 5. sect. 1. It \ 

was the custom of the Galileans, who went up 
to the holy city at the feasts, to travel througii 
the country of Samaria. As they were in 
their journey, some inliabitauts of the village 
called Gimea, which lies on the borders of 
Samaria and^the great plain, falling upon 
them, killed a great many of them,” 

XX. [p. 278. J John, i v. 20. “ Our fathers,” 
said the Sainantaii woman, ** worhhi])|)eil in 

1 thu mouiUcUn ; and ye say, that Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship.” 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 6. sect. 1. 

^ Commanding them to meet him at mount 
Gerizxim^ which is by them (the .Saifiaritans) 
esteemed the most sacred of all mountains.” 

XXI. fp. 812.] Matt. XX vi. 3. “Then 
] assembled together the chief priests, add the 

elders of the noople, unto the palace of the 
high-priest^ aeao was caUed Caiaphas*^ That 
Caiaphas was high-priest, and high-priest 
i.thrmighout the presidentship of Pontius 

— — _ 

Pilate, and consequently at this time^ appears 
from the following account : He was made 
high-priest by Valerius Gratus, pr^dnomor of 
Pontius Pilate, and was remo^ firom his 
office by Vitollius, president" of Syria^ 

Pilate was sent a wav out of the province of 
Judea. Josephus relates the advancement of 
Caiaphas to tlie high-priesthood in this man- 
ner : “ Gratus gavo the higb-priesthood to 
Simon, the son of Camithus. He having en- 
joyed this honour not above a year, wras suc- 
ceeded by Joseph, who is also called Caiaphas^ 
(Antiq. lib. xviii. o. 2. sect. 2.) After thia» 
Gratus went »wi^ for Rome, having been 
eleven years in Judea; and Pontius Pilate 
came thither as his successor** Of the removat 
of Caiaphas from his office, JoRC]dmB likewise 
afterw'ards informs us ; and connects it with 
a circumstance wliich fixes the time to a date 
subsequent to the determination of Pilate's 
govornmorit — “ Vitollius,” he tells us^onlered 
Pilate to repair to Pome : and after tfiaty wtmt 
up himself to JerusaJom, and tlum gavo direc- 
tions concerning several matters. And having 
done those things, ho took away the priesthood 
from the hujh^pricst Joseph, who is called 
Caiaphas,** "(Antiq. 1. xvii. c. 6. sect. 3.) 

XXII. (Michaclis, c. xi. sect. IJ.) Acts, 
xxiii. 4. “ And they that stood by, said, 
Rcvilost tliou God's high-priost ? Thim wiid 
Paul, I wist not, brothron, that ho was the 
higli-pri(jst.” Now, upon inquiry into the 
history of the age, it turns out, that Ananias, 
of whom this is spoken, was, in truth, the 
high-prioi>t, thougli ho was sitting in judgnioiit 
in that assumed (aipaclfy. Tlie case was, that 
he had formeiiv holdeu the office, and had 
been deposi'd ; that the person who succooded 
him had been iiiurdored ; that another was 
not yet appointoil to the station ; and that, 
during the vacancy, he had of his own autho- 
rity, taken upon himself tlie discharge of tlie 
office. (Antiq. 1. xx. c. 5. sect. 2. ; e. G. 
sect. 2. ; c. 8. sect. 2.) This singular situa- 
tion of the higli-pricsthood took j)laco during 
the interval &twoen the death of Jonathan, 
who was murd(»red by order of Felix, ancl 
the accession of Ismael, who was invested 
with the higli-priestliood by Agrippa ; and 
precisely in this interval it happened that 
Saint Paul was ajiprehended, and brought 
before the Jewish council. 

XXIII. [p. 323.] Matt. xxvi. 69. “Now 
the chief priests and ciders, and all the 
council, sought false witness against him.” 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 15. sect. 3, 4 ; 
^‘Thon might bo seen the hi(>h-pricststhemehes^ 
with (u$hes on their heads, and their breasts 
naked. 

The amreement here consists in speaking of 
the higli priests or chief prints (for the name 
in the original is the same) in the phmd num- 
ber^ when, in strictness, there was only one 
hf^-priest : which may be considered as a 
• 
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proof, that the evangelists were habituated to 
the manner of HpealnD^ then in use» because 
they retain it when it is neither accurate nor 
I just. For the sake of brevity, I have put 
down, from Josephus, only a singlo example 
of tho application of this style in the plural 
^ 11 umber ; but it is his usual style. 

I lb. [n. 871.] Luk6, iii. 1. "Now in the 
I fifteen tti year of the reign of Tiberius Cassar, 

! Pontius Pilate being govenior of Judea, and 
! Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, Annas and 
I Caiaphag being the hi^h^priestsy tho word of God 
. came unto John.” There is a passage in 
f Josephus very nearly parallel to this, and 
> whicii may at least serve to vindicate tho 
I evangelist from objection, with respect to his 
I giving tho title of high-priests hpecifically to 
I two persons at tho same time : " (|uadratus 
sent two others of the most powerful men of 
' the Jews, as also tho high-priegtg Jonathan md 
Ananiag,V (Do Bell. lib. ix. c. 12. sect. (J.) 
That Annas was a person in an eminent 
station, and possessed an authority co-ordinate 
with, or next to, that of tho high-priest pro- 
perly so called, may be inferred from &iint 
Jolin’s Gospel, which, in the history of Christ’s 
crucifixion, relates that " the soldiers led him 
i away to Annas first,” (xviii. 13.) And this 
inignt he noticed as an example of undesigned 
coincidence in tho two evangelists. 

Again, [p. 870.] Acts, iv. 6. Annas is 
called tho high priest, though Caiaphas was in 
the office of the high-priesthoud. In like 
umiinor, in Josephus, (lib. ii. c. 20. sect 3.) 
"Joseph, tho son of Gorion, and the higU- 
priost Auaiius, wore clioson to Ix) supreme 
governors of all things in tho city.” Yet 
Anaiius, though here called the high-priest, 
was not then in the ofiico of tho high- 
priosthood. Tho truth is, there is an iiide- 
tormiimtonoss in tho uso of this title in the 
Gospel : sometimes it is applied exclusively 
to tho person who held the ofiico at tho time ; 
sometimes to one or two more, who probably 
sliAred with him some of tho powers or func- 
tions of tho office ; and, sometimes, to such of 
the priests as were eminent by their station or 
character, (Mark, xiv. 53 ;) and there is the 
very same indotorminatoness in Josephus. 

XXIV. [p. 347.] John, xix. 19, 20. " And 
Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the cross.” 
That such was the custom of the Homans on 
those occasions, api>eara from passages of Sue- 
tonius and Dio Cassius : " Patrem familias — 
oauibus objeoit, cum hoc tituh^ Impie locutus 
parmulariuB.” (Suet. Domit. cap. x.) And 
in Dio Cassius we have tho following : " Hav- 
ing led him through the midst of tho court or 
assembly, triM a sign^ying the esme of 

hig death, and xtfterwards cmeifyiiig him.” 
(Book liv.) 

Ib. " And it was written in Hebrew, Greek, 
and l^tin.” That it was also usuid about 
this time, in Jerusalem, to set up advertise- 


ments in different languages, is gathered from 
the account which Josephus gives of an ox- 
postnlatory message from Titus to the Jews, 
when tho city was almost in his hands ; in 
which he says, " Did ye not erect pillars with 
inscriptions on them, m the Greek and in our 
language, ^ Let no one pass beyond these 
bounds?’” 

XXV. [p. .352.] Matt, xxvii. 26. " Wh« a 
he had gcourged J^us, hr JolivoTCd him to be 
crucified.” 

The following passages oecu in Josephus : 

"Being beaten, they 'ere crucified opposite 
to the citadel.” (P. 1247 edit 2*. Huds.^ 

" Whom, having Jirgt gcourged with wniph, 
ho crucified.” (P. 1080, edit. 46.) 

" He burnt alive, having been first 
heatenr fP. "" e<bt. 43.) 

To which d dud one from Li ^ ib. 

xi. c. 5. " Prodiw lO omnes, virgwjve cwsi, 
ac sucuri pcrcu'^si.” 

A modern example may illustrate the 
use w'o make of this instance. The prccc<ling 
of a capital execution by tho corporal punish- 
ment of the sufferer, i'-* a practice unknown in 
England, but retained, in some instances at 
least, as appears by the late execution of a 
regicide, in Sweden. This circumstance, 
therefore, in the account of an English execu- 
tion, purporting to come from an English 
w^riter, w’ould not only bring a suBpicioii upon 
the truth of the account, but w'ould, in a con- | 
siderablo degree, impeach its pretensions of j 
having been written by the author whose* 
name it bore Whereas the same circiim- 
stance, in le account of a Swetlish excci^tion, I 
would verify tlu *vcouiit, and support the 
aiithciiiiciU'^ tho book in wliicii it was 
found, ' icust would prove that the j 

author, wii. »■ ho was, possessed tlio infer- ! 
inntioi and lo knowledge which he ought to j 
iiosscss. 

XXVI. Lp. 353.] John, xiX. 16. "And 
they took Jesus, and led liiin away ; and he, 
bearing his cross, wont forth.” 

Plutarch, Do iis qui ser5 puniuntur, n. 554 ; 

^ Paris, 1U24. " Eveiy kind of wickedness 
produces its own particular torment, just as 
every malefactor, when he is bought forth to 
execution, carries hts oum cross?* 

XXVII. John, xix. 32. " Then came the 
soldiers, and brake the legs of the firs^ and of 
the other which was crucified with him.” 

Constantine abolished the punishment of 
the cross ; in commending which edict, a 
heathen. writer notices this very dreumstanoo 
of breMng the legs .* " Ed plus, ut etiam vetua 
veterrimumquo supplicium, patibulnm, et cm- 
guffrtngendis, primns removerit,” (Aur. 
Viet. Ces. cap. xH.) 

XXVIIL Ip. 467.) Acts, iii. 1. "Now 
Peter and J^n went up toselher into the 
temple, at the hour of prayer, being the umkA 
hour.” 
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Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv. c. 7. sect. 8. Twice 
evcty aay, in the mornings and at the mnik 
hour, tho priests perform their duty at the 
! altar.” 

j XXIX [p. 462.1 Act^ XV. 21. “For 
of old time. Hath, in every city, them 
I’ 'hat rreach him, being read in the sj/nagognes 
[: i^uory sabtath day *’ 

j Joseph. [* 1. ii, “ Ho (Mo<^s) 

1^ q;ave us th jaw, the .nost exoollont of all 
1 1 institutions ; nor did ho apnoint that it should 
lx* "^aul -int'o onlj , or tvvice, or often, but 
I tha iaying as.dr i ll (»thcr works, we should 
: meet tiicether • t/eeh to hear it read, and 
j gain a j^erfeei tindersftauliiig of it.” 

1 XXX •fdS.) Acts, xVi. 28. “We have 
I jlif in ^ Inch liavo •> roie on them ; 
I th "m tn.- and purify tuv^df with them, that 
!l ihe*' iiJuV snavr then htadh'* 

.f'* ph. (Ic Itoll M. c. 15 “It is cus- 
j( toinary for those who have been aftlicted 
il with ‘oinc distoiiiper, or ha>e laboured under 
\\ any other difti^uliies to make a vmr thirty 
> days before t ■»>' 'dior we-nfice^, to ahstafn 
[ from wine, and shave the hair of thin hendh^ 

I Acts, V, 24. ‘‘S .lein tal-e, and purify thy- 

1 wif with them, and /r/ ehngvs with thariy 
that they may shat^e thetr 
Joseph. Aritui. 1. xix “ (5. “lle(IIerod 
Agrippa) coming to JeniSiilein, ottered up 
sacrifiiws of thanksgiving, and omitted nothing 
that was prose nUxl by the law\ For which 
reason he also otet ied a good rhim/n*) of Nam^ 
rites to be shaved We her tind that it was 
an act of piety jiinongsl the to defray 

! for those whv/ were under lixe N a/.an1 ic vuw 
■’ *Jxo expenses winch attended i" o nph tion ; 
Ij ud that the phnise was, “fhat they might 
■haved.” The cudo.^i nno tho evprc.,&ioii 
arc both r^^markuble. and b.,lh in c. >S6 con- 
formity with thf Scripture o' -4nt. 

XXXI. [p 474.] 2 Cor. : 24. “Of the 

Jews, five times received I tui ty btri|>e8, ff«rc 
one.” 

Joseph. Antiq. v\ c. 8. sect. 21. “ He that 
acts contrary hereto, let him recoivi forty 
stripes, wanting one, from the public Oificer.^* 
The coincidence here is singular, IxecaiiHC 
tho law allowed forty stripes : “ Forty stripes 
he may give him, and not exceed, (Dcut. 

4- XXV. 3.) It proves that the author of tho 
Epistle to the Corinthians was ^ided, not by 
books, bat by facts ; because nis statement 
agrees with the actual custom, even when that 
custom deviated from the written law„ and 
from what he most hare leameil by consulting 
the Jewish code, as set forth in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

XXXII. [p. 480.] Lnk<^ ui. 12. “Then 
came also pwlkans to be baptized. “ From 
this quotatkm, as well as from the histoiy of 
Levi or Matthew (Luke, v. 29,) and of Zae- 
eheus, .(Luke, xix. 2,) it appears, that the 
publicans or tax-gatherers were, frequently at 


least, if not always, Jews : which, as the 
country was then under a Roman govornmont, 
and tlm taxes were paid 1;p the Romans, was 
a circumstance not to be expected. That it 
was tile truth, howevor, of tiie case, appears 
from a short passage of Josephus. 

Dc Bell, lib, ii. c. 14. soot. 45* But, Floras 
not restraining theso praeticos by his autlio- 
rty, the chief men of the Jews, among whom 
was John the pMiran, not knowing well 
what course to take, wait upon Floras, and 
give him eight tiilents of silver to stop tho 
building.” 

XXXIII. [p. 496.] Acts, xxii. 25. “And 
as they bound him witli tlvoiigM, Paul said 
unto the coiiturion that stood by, Is it lawful 
for you to scourge a man that is a Roman, and 
uiicoiidemnod V* 

“ Facinus ost vinciri eivcin Romanum ; 
scelus verborari,” (Cic. in Verr.) 

“ Ca'dol)atnr virgis in meilio foro Messame, 
civis Romaims, Judices : oiim intoreik nulliis 
g4»mltus, imlla vox alia, istiiis iniscri inter 
doloroiu crepituinquo plagarum audiobatur, 
nisi ha‘c, Cwis Romanus sum,** 

XXXIV. [p. 513.] Acts, xxii. 27. “Then 
tho chief captain came, and said unto him 
{ l*aul,) Tell me, Art thou a Roman ? He said. 
Yea.” The circumstance here to bo noticed is, 
that a Jew wa.s a Roman citizen. 

Joseph. Antiq, lib. xjv. c. 10, sect. 13. 
“ Lucius Lentulus, the consul, declared, I have 
dismissed from tho service the Jewish Hvmnn 
citizem, who observe the rites of the JewihU 
religion at Ephesus.” 

Acts, xxii. 20. “ And tho chief cnplaiu 
answered. With a great sum obtained / this 
freedom** 

Dio Cassius, Jib. lx. “ This privelege, which 
had been bought formerly at a great pnee, 
became so cheap, that it was coniinonly said, 
a man might bo made a Roman citizen for a 
few pieces of broken glass.” 

• XaXV. [p. 521.] Act*i, xxviii. 16. “And 
when w’o came to Romo, tho centurion 
ilehvered tho prisoners to the captriin of tho 
guard ; but Paul w^as suffered to dwell by 
himself, with a soldier that hejd hunj* 

With which join ver. 20. “ For the hope 
of Israel, I am bound with this chain** 

“Quemadmodhm oadem catena ot custodiam 
et militem oopalat ; sic ista, quoi tain dissimilia 
sunt pariter incedqnt,” (Seneca, Ep. v.^ 

“ Proconsul ssstimare solet, utrum in car- 
cOrem recipienda sit persona, an mUiH tradm- 
(Ulp^. 1. i. sect. Dc Castod. et Exhib. 
Reor.) 

In the confinement of Agrippa by tho 
order of Tiberius, Antonia inanagoo, that 
tho centurion who presided over the guards, 
and the soldier to whom Agiippa was to be 
bound, might be men of mild character, 
(Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 7. sect. 5.) After 
the accession of Caligula, Agrippa wo, like 
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I Paul, was suffered to dwell, yet os a prisoner, 
in liis own house. 

XXXVI. [p. 581,] Acts, xxvii. 1. “And 
■wlieii it was detennined tliat wo should sail 
I into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain 
other pnwner^^ unto one named Juliu^.*’ 
Since ndt only Paul, but certain other “ pri- 
soners,” were sent by the same ship into Italy, 

I the text must be considered as carrying Hith 
! it an intimation, that tho sending of persons 
from Judea to be tried at Rome, was an 
I ordinary practice. That in truth it was so is 
. made out hy a variety of examples which tlio 
' writings of Josephus furnish ; and, amongst 
others, 'by the following, which conics near 
I both to the time and tho subject of the 
I instance in tho Acts. Felix for some sliglit 
! ofionco, ttound and sent to Rome several priests 
I of hia acquaintance, and very good and honest 
men, to answer for thcmselvos to Cjesar,”* 
(Joseph, in Vit. sect. 8.) 

XXXVIL [p. 539.] Acts, xi. 27. « And in 
these days come pronhots from Jonisalem 
unto Antioch ; and tliero stood un one of 
them, iiatiied Agabus, and signified by the 
Spirit that there sliould he a great dearth 
throughout all the uorld (or all ttie country ;) 
n hick came to pass in the days of Claudius 
Vtrsut 

Joseph. Autiq. 1. xx. c. 4. sect. 2. “In 
I heir time, (that is, about tho fifth or sixth 
year of Claudius) a great dearth happened in 
iiulea.” 

XXXVllT. [p. r>55.] Acts, xviii. 1, 2. “Be- 
cause that Claudius had commanded all Jews 
to depart from Romo.” 

Suet. Claiul. c. xxv, “ Judieps, irnpulsore 
Cliresto assidue tuinultuantes, Roma expuht.’* 
XXXIX. [p. 9r>4,] Acts, V. 87. “After 
this man, rose up Judas of Galilee, in the 
days of the taxing, and drew away much 
pe«»ple after him.” 

Joseph. Do Bell. 1. vii. “ Ho (namely, tho 

J KTHoii wlio in another place is called, by 
losephus, Judas tho Galilean, or Judas of 
(Jalilee^ persuaded not a few not to enrol 
themselvcsS when Cyrenius the censor was 
sent into Judea.” 

XL. [ p. 942. J Acts, xxi. 38. “ Art not thou 
that Egyptian which, before these days, 
luadest an uproar, and Icddest out into the 
wilderness four thousand men that were mur- 
derers 1 

Joseph, do Boll. 1. ii. c. 18. sect. 5. “But 
tho Egyptian false proniiot brought a yet 
hea^icr disastor u[>on the Jews; for this 
impostor, coming into the country, and gain- 
ing the reputation of a prophet, gathered 
together thirty thousand men, ^ho were 
deceived by him. Having bsought them 
round out of the wilderness, up to the mount 
of Olives, ho intended from thence to make 
his attack upon Jerusalem ; but Felix coming 
suddenly him with the Roman soldiers. 
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jirerented tho attack.’*^” A great number, or 
(as it should rather be rendered) the greatest 
part, of those that were with him, were either 
blain or taken prisoners.” 

In these two passages, the designation of this 
impostor, an “ Egyptian,” without the projwr 
name ; tlic w ilderness his escape, though 
his followers were destroyed ; tlie time of the 
transaction, in the prt^idcutship of Felix, 
which could not be any long time before the 
words in Luke lU'c supposed to have been 
spoken ; are circumstances of close correspon- 
dency. There is one, and only one, point of 
disagreement, and that is, in the number of 
his follower^ which iA tho Acts are called 
four thousand, and by Josephus thirty thou- 
sand : but, beside that the names of numbers, 
more than any other words, are liable to the 
errors of transcribers, we are, in the present 
I instance, under the less concern to reconcile 
I the evangelist with Josephus, as Josephus is 
not, in this point, consistent witli hhiisolf. 
For whereas, in tho passage here quoteil, he 
calls the number thirty thousand, and tells 
us that the greatest part, or a great number j 
(according as his words are rendered 1 of those I 
that were with him, were destroyea ; in his 
Antiquities, he represents four hundred to ) 
have been killed upon this occasion, and two ! 
hundred taken prisoners, (lib. xx. c. 7. sect. ! 
6.) which certainly was not the “greatest , 
part,” nor “ a grerfl part,” nor “ a great iium- , 
Dcr,” out of thirty thousand. It is pro- < 
bablo also, that Lydias and Josephus spoke of 
the cxiHjdition in ihi ditlereiit stages: Lysias, 
of those wdio follov^cd the Egyptian out of 
Jerusalem : Josephus, of all who w'ore col- 
lected about liim afterwards, from diflereiit 
quarter'*, • 

■XLI. ( Lar< hi or’s Jew ish and Heathen Testi- 
monies, vol. iii. p. 21.) Acts, xvii. 22. “Then 
Paul stood in the midst of ^[ar&-hil], and said, 
Ye men of AtlioiH, I perceive tliat in all 
things ye are too superstitious ; for, os I 
pass^ by and bchohl your devotions, I found 
an altar with this inscription, to the unknown 
GOD. Wliom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you.” 

Diogenes Laertius, who wrote about the ' 
year 210, in the history of Epimenides, who 
IS supposed to have ilourished nearly six , 
hundred years before Christ, relates of him 
the following story : tbat^ being invited to 
Athens for the pu^ose, he delivered the dty 
from a pestilence in this manner : “ Taking 
seToral- sheep, some black, others white^ he I 
had them up to the Areopagus, and then let | 
them go wnero they would, and gave orders 
to those who followetl thorn, wherever any of 
them should lie down, to sacrifice it to the god 
to whom it belonged ; and so the pla^e 
ceased. Ilemv?,” says the historian, “ it nas 
come to pass, that to this present Rmei may be j 
found in the boroughs of the Athenifass 4N0Nt- I 
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M0U3 altars: a njenional of the expiation 
then made.*' (In Epimenidey 1. i. sogni. 
110.) Thede altan^ it inajr be presumed, 
were eidled ANONYMoris betause there was not 
! the name of any particular deity inscribed 
1 upon them. 

j Pausanias, who wrote before the end of the 
! second c5ontu^% in his description of Athens, 

’ baving mentioned an altar of Juj»iter Olym- 
I pins, adds, And ntgh uuto it is an ailar of 
unknmm gods** (Pans. 1. v. n. 412.) And 
; in another j)lace ho speaks ** q/' altars of god* 

* called nnknou'n** (1. i. p. 4.) 

' Philostratus, who wrote in tlie beginning 
’ nf the third century, riHJords it as an ol»sorva- 
j tion of AjHjIloniub Tj^ana'us, “That it vas 

• wise to speak well of all the gods, especially at 
I At/iCns, ivAere altars of nnknaun demons weie 

erected** f Philos. Apoll. Tyaii. I. vi. c. 3.) 

I The anttior of the dialo^o Philopatris, by 
many supposed to have been Lucian, who 
wrote about the vear 170, by others some 
anoi]}'mou8 Heathen writer of the fourth 
century, makes Critias swear “ Ay the un- 
known God of Athens ;** and, near the end of 
the dialo^e, has these words, “ But let us 
find out the unhnmcngodat Athens^ and, stretch- 
ing our liands to heaven, ofl'er to Inm our ' 

f raises and thanksgivings.*’ (Lucian, in 
Miiloj). tom. ii. Cra'v, p. 767. 700.) 

Tins is a vciy curious and a very important j 
coincidence, it appears licyond controversy, i 
) tliat altars with this inscription wore existing j 
at Athens, at the time when Saint Paul is i 
alleged to have been there. It scorns also 
(which is very worthy of observation) that 
this inscription w-as peculiar to the Athenians, 
j 'rhere is no evidence that there were altars 
in‘<cribc<l “ To the unknown God” in any 
other country. Supposing the history of 
Saint Paul to have been a fable, how is it 
possible that such a writer as the author of 
the Acta of the Apostles w'as should hit upon 
a ciFciimstance so extraordinary, and intro- 
duce it by an allusion so suitable to Saint* 
Paul’s office and cliaractcr? 


The examples here collected will be suffi- 
cient^ 1 hope, to satisfy us, that the writers 
of the Christian history knew something of 
what they wore writing about. The arguiacrit 
is also strengthened by the following corisi- 
deratioDs 

I. That these aCTeements appear, not only 
in articles of public liistory, but sometimes 
in minute, recondite, and very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, in which, of all others, a forger 
is most likely to have been found tripping. 

II. That the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which took place forty years after the com- 
mencement of the ChfisUan institution, pro- 
duced iuch a change in the state of the country, 
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and the condition of the Jews, that a writer 
who was unacquainted with the oircuinstano^ 
of the nation before that event, would find it 
difficult to avoid mistakes, in endeavouring to 
give detailed accounts of transactions con- 
nected with those circumstances, forasmucb^as 
he could no longer have a living exemplar to 
copy from. • 

111. That there appears, in the writers of 
the Now' Tcstamtnt, a knowledge of the 
affiairs of those times, which wo do not find 
in authors of later ages. In }uirticular, “ many 
of the Christian writers of the second and 
third eepturics, and of tho following i^es, 
had false notions concerning tho state of 
Jiuiea, l>etweon the nativity of Jesus and the 
dcKtniction of Jerusalem,” (Lardner, part i. 
vol, ii. p. 960.) Thert'fore they could not have 
composed our histories. 

Amidst so many conform itios, wo arc not 
to w’ondcr that wo meet with some difficulties. 
The principal of these 1 will put down, 
together wdth tUo solutions which they havi 
received. But in doing this I must be con- 
tonted with a brevity better suited to the 
limits of my voliiino than to the naturo of a 
controversial argument. For tho historical 
proofs of iny assertions, and for tlio Greek 
criticisms upon which some of them are 
founded, I refer the reader to tho second vo- 
lume of the first }>art of Dr Lardner’s large 
work. 

1, Tho taxing during which Jesus was 
born, w’os “first made,” as wc read, according 
to our translation, in Saint Luke, “ whilst 
Cyreiiius was governor of Syria,” (ii. 2.) 
Now, it turns out that Cyronius w^as *not 
governor of Syria until twelve, or at the 
soonest, ton years after tho birth of Christ ; 
and that a taxing, census, or asseHsment, was 
made in Judea in the beginning of his govern- 
ment. The charge, therefore, brought agai uht 
the evangelist is, that, intending to refer to 
this taxing, ho has misplaced tho date of it by 
an error of ten or twelve years. 

The answer to the accusation is found in 
his using the word “ first,” — “ And this tax- 
ing was first made for, accor/liiig to tho 
mistake imputed to the evangelist, liiiH i^ord 
could have no signification whatever ; it could 
have bad no place in his narrative : because, 
let it relate to what it will, taxing, census, 
enrolment, or assessment, it imports that tho 
writer had more than one of those in contem- 
plation. It acquits him therefore of the 
charge : it is inconsistent with tho supposition 
of his knowing only of the taxing in tho 
beginning of Cyrenius’s government. And 
if the evangelist "knew (which this word proves 
that he did) of some other taxing beside that, 
it is too much, for the sake of convicting him 
of a mistake, to lay it down as certain that ho 
intended to refer to that. 

The sentence in Saint Luke may bo con- 
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stmocl thus : This was the first assessment 
(or rnrolmeiit) of Cyrenius, governor of 
Syria ; * the words eovcnior of Syria” l>eing 
ui>ed after the name of Cyrenius as nis addition 
or title. And this title belonging to him at 
the time of writing the account, was natu- 
rally enough subjoined to his name, though 
ac<iuirG(i after the transaction which the 
I account describes. A modern writer, who 
was not very exact in the choice of his expres- 
sions, in relating the affairs of the East Indies, 
might ea«<ily say, that such a thing was done 
by Governor Hastings ; though, in truth, the 
thing h«ad boon done by him beforoliis advanoe- 
inent to the station from yhich he received 
the name of governor. And this, as wc con- 
tend, is precisely the inaccuracy which has 
produced the difficulty in Saint Luke. j 

At any rate, it appears from the form of ! 
the expression, that tie had two taxings or 
enrolments in contemplation. And if Cyrenius 
had been sont upon this business into Judea, 
iMjforo ho became governor of Syria, (against 
which supposition there is no proof, but 
rather external (‘vulence of an enrolment 
going on about this time under some person 
or other,)'' then the census, on all hands 
acknowledged to have been made by liim in 
the beginning of bis goveriiinent, would form 
a second, so as to occasion the other to bo 
called i\\Qjint» 

II. Another chronological objection arises 
upon a date asJgned in the beginning of the 
third chapbT of Saint Luke, (Lardner, part i, 
Aol. ii. j). 701k) “ Now in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of 'I’ihcrius Cajsar,” — Jesus **betjan 
to be about t/nrty^ycdJ& of ago : for, suppos- 
ing Jesus to have been born, as Saint Mattnow, 
and Saint Luke also liiiiisclf, relate, in the 
time of Herod, he must, according to the dates 
given in Josephus, and by the Uoniaii his- 
torians, have been at least thirty-one years of 
ago in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, If ho 
vyas born, as Saint Matthew’s narrative iuti- 
inutcs, one or tw’o years before Herod’s death, 
lie would have been thirty-two or thirty-three 
years old at that time. 

This is Iho difficulty: the solution turns 
upon an alleration in the construction of the 
Greek, Saint Luke’s w’ords in the original 
are allowed, by the general opinion of learned 
men, to signify, not “ that Jesus began to bo 
about tliirty years of ago,” but ‘‘ that he w’as 

* If the word which we render “ ftnt,** be rendered *• before,'’ 
which It liRR been strongly coiUcnded ilwt the Orrek idiom ellows 
of, the wholo difficulty ^bnlihes. for tlien the piusage woukl be, 

** Now this tafing was inode before Cyrenius wos Mvemor of 
Syria which corresponds with the chronolog}. iTut 1 rather 
cltooso to Hrgne, that uowerer the word first" be rendered, to 

it a meaning at all, it militates with tiio objectioii. In Uils 
1 think tliero can be no mistake. 

* .loseidiuA TAntiq xvii. c. S. sect 6.) has this rcnuwkable 
passage. ** W’hen tfierefore the whole Jewlsfa nation took an 
oath to bo fotthful to Crsar, and ibe interests of the king ’* 
Thu tmnuction corresponds in the course of the history with 
the time of Dirist’s btnti. What is called acensin, abd which 
wo render taxing, was doUrertaig upon oath an aocount of tiunr 
propOTtv ’J'his might be accojuiionled with an oath of dd^t,v, 
tMT ndjjitt be imstakeh by Joseptuii for it 


about thirty years of age when he bmn bis 
ministry.” ’Hiis constTUction being admitted, 
the adverb about” gives us. all tlie latitude 
we want, and more, espMiaUy when applied, 
as it is in the present instanee, to a dermal 
number ; for such numbers, even without this 
qualifying addition, are often used in a laxer 
sense than is here contended for. * 

III. Acta, V, 36. “ For before these days 
rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be some- 
body ; to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves : who was slain ; 
and all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered 
and brought to nought.” 

Josephus has preserved the account of an 
impostor of the name of Theudas, who created 
some disturbances, and was slain ; but accor- 
ding to the date assigned to this man’s appear- 
ance (in which, however, it is very possible 
that Josephus may have been mistaken, *>) it 
must have been, at the least, seven years after 
Gamaliers speech, of which this text is a part, 
was delivered. It has been replied to the 
objection, (Lardner, part i. vol. li. p. 922,) that 
there might be two impostors of this name : 
and it has been observed, in order to give a 
general probability to the solution, that the 
same thing appears to have happen^ in other 
instances of the same kind. It is proved from 
Josephus, that there were not fewer than four 
})er8ons of the name of Simon within forty 
years, and not fewer than three of the name 
of Judas within ten years, who were all 
leaders of insurrections : and it is likewise 
recorded by this historian, tliat, upon tlie 
death of Herod the Great (which agrees very 
well with the time of the commotion referred 
to by Gamaliel, and with his manner of 
stating that time, “ before these days,”) there 
wore innumerablo disturbances iii Judea. 
(Aiitiq. 1. xvii. c. 12. sect. 4.) Archbishop 
Usher was of opinion, that one of the three 
Judases . above mentioned was Gamaliers 
TJioudai^ ^Annals, p. 797 ;) and that with a 
less variation of the name than we actually 
find in tlio Gospels, where one of the twelve 
apostles is called, by Luke, Judas; and by 
Mark, Thaddeus, (Luke vi. 16 ; Mark, iii. 18.) 
Origeii, however ne came at his information, 
appears to have believed that there was an 
impostor of the name of Theudas before the 
nativity of Christ. (Or^. oont. Cels. p. 44.) 

IV. Matt, xxiii, 34. WhffiPefore, WoR 
1 send unto you prophets^ aijtd wise men, and 
scribes ; and some of them ye shall kill and 
crucify ; and some of them shall ye scourge in | 
your 6}'iHigogues, and peiseeute them from 

A Llrr* ■pMkJng of tke na«M which the eonduei pf Rofouliii 
had procured to the iUte, during the whofe reign of Idi wooet- 
•or (Nmoa), hia theie wordi, (Hiat. c. 1. aeel. IS,) ** Ah Ulo 
eniiu profovtia Tiribua daiia tantom TOhill, at. In guadr^ffoUa > 
dflinde aonoa. tnhutt paoeni habeiet jet aftertnrda, hi iho auBo 


cliaptar, ** Romulna (he wra) aeptem et Iriginio ngwtit obimml 
Numa tNi ^ quadraipnta." 

• MIoliaelb’a lutroductfou to the New TcriamDl, 
TmalHioii,) vok i p. 61. 
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citT to oitr ; that upon you may como all tho 
rifjfbteous blood shed upon the earth, from tho 
blood of righteous Abe) unto the blood of 
Zachanu^ ion of Bwrachuu^ whom yc tiew 
between dm temple end 

There is a Zaeharias, whoso death is related 
in the second book of Chronicle^? in a manner 
which peHeotly supports our Saviour's allusion. 
Hut this Zaeharias was the son of Jekoiada. 

There is also Zacbartas tho prophet ; who 
was the son of Barachiah, and is so described 
in tlie superscription of hU prophecy, but of 
whoso death wo nave no account. 

1 have little doubt, but that the iirst Zacha- 
^ rias was the person spoken of by our Saviour ; 
i and that the name of the fhther has been 
; since added, or changed by some one, who 
j took it from the title of the prophecy, which 
happened to be better known to uim tlian the | 
hi^ry in the Chronicles. 

There is likewise a Zaeharias, the son of 
Barach, related by Josephus to have boon 
slain in the temple a few years before the 
dostructlon of Jerusalem. It has been insi- 
nuated, that the words put into our Saviour's | 
mouth contain a rt^ference to tliis transaction, 
and were coinnosed by some writers who 
either oonfounaed the time of tho transaction 
with our Saviour's age, or inadvertently over- 
looked the anachronism. 

Now, suppose it to have been so ; suppose 
tho words to have boon suggested by the 
transaction related in Josophtia, and to have 
boon falsely ascrilied to Christ ; and observe 
what extraordinary coincidences (accidentally, 
as it must in that case have been) attend tho 
forger’s mistake. 

First, that wo have a Zaeharias in the book 
I of Chronicles, whose death, and the manner 
of it, corresponds with the allusion. 

Secondly, that although the name of this 
person’s father be erroneously put down in 
the Gospel, yet we liave a way of accounting 
fur the error, by showing another Zaeharias 
in the Jewish Scriptures, much better known 
than the former, whose patronymic wfis 
actually that which appears in the text. 

Every one who thinks upon the subject, 
will find these to be circumstances which 
could not have met together in a mistake, 
which did not proceed from the eircunutancos 
themselves. I 

I have notie^ 1 think, all the difficulties 
of this kind. I^y are few : some of them 
ailmit of a diear, others of a probable solution. 
The reader wUl eompare them with the num- 
ber, the variety, the closeness, and tho satisfac- 
toriness, of the instances which are to lie set 

7 Andlheepirttixr God csiM opoB ZMliMtali. the MD of 
lelKriate the IHdeitL which flood obovt iho people, lod Mid onto 
Chia^ Tta Milh Ood, VThr tanepeH jro toe coatBooiidiiiieateof 
tho Locd» tbit ro OMOot prajper 7 BeeMiie ye hove foteokeo 
the Latd. be helh oho thwakeo you. And they oounifodaipiliwi 
hln, 4Md eUmi She wilk ai Ote c amm a mftuttu ^ the 

kmpjtn 1h€ court qf the home qf tke hord:* <9 Cfarou. ulv. 


against them ; and he will rememl^r 
Boaiitiness, in many cases, of our iutelligonoe, 
and that difficulties always attend imperfect 
information. 


CHAPTER VIL • 

UKOBBiaXKn COrNCIDENClSS. 

♦ 

Bbtwbun the letters which bear the name 
of Saint Paul in our collection, and his history 
in tho Acts of the Apostlejs, there exist many 
notes of correspondency. The simple perusal 
of the writings is sufficient to prove, that 
neither tho history vras taken from the letters 
nor tho letters from tho history. And the 
undetiffneiinest of the agroomeiit9*(which undo- 
signodness is gathered from their 'latency, 
their minuteness, their obliquity, the suitable- 
ness of the circumstances in which they oon- 
sibt, to tho places in which those circumstances 
occur, and the circuitous refon^noes by which 
they are traced out) domonstratos that they 
have not b<'en produced by meditation, or by 
any fraudulent contrivJnco. But coincidences, 
from which these causes ai’o excluded, and 
which are too close and numerous to be 
accounted for by aoci dental concurrences of 
fiction, must necessarily have truth for their 
foundation* 

This argument appeared to my miml of so 
much value, (especially for its assuming no- 
thing beside the exisionco of the books,) that 
1 have pursued it through Saint Paul’s thirtoiui 
Epistles, in a work publishe<l by me four 
cars ago, umler the title of Hoko Paiiliim'. 
am stuisiblo how feeblv any argument which 
depends upon an indifction of particulars, is 
reprobented without examples. On which 
account, 1 wished to have abridged iny own 
volume, in the manner in which 1 have 
treated Dr Lardiior's in the preceding chapter. 
But, upon making the attempt, 1 did not find 
it in my power to rondfir tnt articles intel- 
ligible by Wer words than I have there used. 

T must be content^ therefore, to refer the 
re^or to the work itself. And I would jiar- 
ti^larly invito his attention to the observa- 
tions which are made in it upon the first three 
epistles. 1 persuade myself that he will find 
the proofs, Wh of agreement and undesign- 
edness, supplied by these epistles, sufficient to 
support; the conclusion which is there main- 
tain^ in favour both of the genuineness of the 
writings and the truth of the narrative. 

It remains only, in this place, to point out 
how the argument beare upon the general j 
question of the Christian history. 

Find, Saint Paul in these letters affirms, in I 
unequivocal tenns, bis own performance of j 
miracles, and, what ought particularly to be 
remembered, “ That mtractn were the eigne of 
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erg apostle,'' (Rom. xv, 18, 19 ; 2 Cof. xii. 12.) 
1£ this testimony come from Saint Paul’s own 
hand, it is invaluable. And that ifr docs so, 
the argument before us fixes in my mind a 
firm assurance. , 

Secondly, it shews that the scries of action 
represented in the Epistles of Saint Paul, was 
real : which alone lays a foundation for the 
j)roposition which*forms the subject of the first 
part of our present work, namely, that the 
original witnesses *of the Christian history 
devoted themselves to lives of toil, suffering, 
and danger, in consequence of their belief of 
the truth of that history, and for the sake of 
cuininunicating the knowledge of it to others. 

Thirdly, it proves that Luke, or whoever 
was the author of the Acts of the Apostles, 
(for the argument docs not depend upon the 
name of the author, though 1 know no reason 
for questioning it,) was well acquainted with 
Saint Paul’s history ; and that he probably 
was, what ho profe.sscs himself to be, a cofn- 
[)anion of Saint I’aul’s travels ; w’hich, if 
true, establishes, in a considerable degree, the 
credit even of his Gospel, because it shews, 
that the waiter, from hw time, situation, 
and oonnectiuTis, posles^ed opportunities of 
informing himself truly concerning the 
transactions which he relates, I have little 
difficulty in applying to the Gospel of Saint 
Luke w’hat is proved coneerning the Acts of 
tlip Aposth’s, considering them as twojiurts 
(if the same ^history ; for, though there are 
ni stances of fttconfl parts being forgeries, I 
know none where the second part is genuine, 
and the first not so. 

I w'lll only observe, as? a •sequel of the argu- 
ment, though not noticed in iny work, the 
reiniirkable similitude between the style of 
Saint John’s Gosper and of Saint John’s 
KpiKtIe, The style of Saint John’s is not at 
all the stylo of Saint Paul’s Epistles, though 
l>oth arc very singular ; ndr is it the style of 
Saint James’s or of Saint liter’s Epistle’: but 
it bears a rcsemblanco to the stylo of the Gos- 
pel inscribed %’ith ojiiiit John’s name, so far 
as that resemblance can bo ox])octed to appear 
which is not in simple narrative, so much as 
ill retloctioiK), and in the representation of 
discourses. Writings so circumstanced, prove 
themselves, and one another, to be genuine. 
This correspondency is the more valuable, as 
the epistle itself asserts, in Saint John’s man- 
ner indeed, but in tenns sufficiently explicit, 
the writoPs personal knowledge of Christ’s 
history ; “ That which was from the beginning, 
wdiich w^c have heard, which w^o have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the word of life : that 
winch we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you,” (i. 1 — 3.) Who would not desire, 
— who perceives not the value of an account, 
delivered by a writer sa well informed as 
this I 


CHAPTER VIII. 

m 

OF THX lllSTOBT OF THE RBSUBBaCTlOIT. 

The history of the resurrection of Christ 
is a part of the evidence of Christianity ; but 
I do not know whether the proper strength 
of tills passage of the Christian historv, or 
wherein its peculiar value, as a head ot evi- 
dence, consists, be generally understood. It 
is not that, as a miracle, the resurrection ! 
ought to be accounted a more decisive proof 
of supernatural agency than other miracles 
arc ; it is not that, as it stands in the Gospels, 
it is bettor attested than some others ; it i^s i 
not, for either of these ro&sons, that more i 
weight belongs to it than to other miracles, j 
but for the following, namely, That it is I 
completely certain that the apostles of Clirist, j 
and the first teachers of Christianity, asserted | 
the fact. And this would have been certain, i 
if the four Gospels had been lost, or ncjver , 
written. Every piece of Scripture recognizes ' 
the resurrection. Every epistle of evary ! 
apostle, every author con tern porar}^ with the 
apo«(t1es, of the age immediately succeeding the 
apobtle**, eVory writing from tlmt age to the 
]>rcsent, genuine or spurious, on the side of, 
Christianity or against it, concur in rcpr(*sen- ' 
ting the resurrection of Clirist as an article of 
his history, received without doubt or dis- ; 
apeement by all who willed theinselves Chris- i 
tiaiis, as alleged from the beginning by the 
propagators of the institution, and alleged as i 
tlie centre of their testimony. Nothing, I 
apprehend, wliich a man does not himself see 
or hear, can l>e more certain to him than this 
point. 1 do not mean, that nothing can be , 
more certain than that Christ rose from the i 
dead ; but that nothing can be more certain, i 
than that his apostles, and the first teachers 
of Christianity, gave out that he did so. In 
the other paris of the Gospel narrative, a \ 
question may bo made, whether the things ; 
related of Christ bo the very things which ' 
the apostles and first teachers of the religion 
delivered concerning him? And this question i 
depends a good deal upon the evidence we i 
possess of the genuineness; or rather, perhaps, j 
of the antiquity, credit, and reception, of tlie 
books. On the subject of thui rosurrcMrtion, no 
such discussion is necessary, 1i)ecau8e no such 
doubt can be entertained. The only points 
which earn enter into our consideration are, 
w^hetlicr the apostles knowingly published a 
falsehood, or whether they were themselves 
deceived ; whether either of these supppositions 
be possible. The first, I think, is pretty gene- 
rally given up. The nature of the undertaking, 
and of the men ; the extreme unUkelihocm 
that such tnen should engage in such a measure 


as a scheme: theijr persona] toils, and dangers, 
and sufferings, in the cause; their appropriation 
of their whole time to the object ; the warm, 
and seemingly unaffected, zeal and camostnoss 
with which they profess their sincerity, — 
exempt their memory from the suspicion of 
imi^ture. The solution more doservina of 
. notice^ is that w]iich would resolve the conduct 
i of tho apostles into enthusiasm . which would 
1 class the evidenceof Christ’s resurrection with 
j the numerous stories that aro extant of the 
' apparitions of dead men. There are circum- 
stances in the narrative, as it is preserved in ! 
our histories, which destroy this comparison 
entirely. It "was not one person, but many, 
who saw him ; they saw him not only sepa- 
rately but togctlier, not only by night but by 
day, not at a distance but near, not once but 
several times ; they not only saw him but j 
touched him, conversed wnth him, ate with 
him, examined his person to satisfy their 
doubts. These particulars aro dwisive ; but 
they stand, I do admit, iipou the credit of our 
records. I would answ cr, therefore, the in- 
'iinuation of enthusiasm, by a cirenmstance 
which arises out of tlio nature of the thing ; 
and tho regality of wliicli must be confcssetl 
by all who allow, wliat 1 believe is not 
<lenicd,that the resurrection of Christ, whether 
true or false, w’as asserted b}' his disciples from 
tho beginning ; and tliat circumstance is, the 
non-production of the dead body. It is related 
in tlie history, what iiidc(*d the story of the re- 
surrection necessarily implies, that tho corpse 
was missing out of the sepulchre ; it is related 
al>o in the history, that tlie Jews reported that 
tlie followers of Cfhrist liad stolen it awa)\‘ And 
Ihis account, though loaded ith groat impro- 
balulities, such as tho situation of tho dis- 
ciples, th(*ir fears for their own safety at the 
time, tho unlikelihooil of their expecting to 
succeed, tho difficulty of actual success,^ and 
the inevitable consequence of deU'ction and 
failure, was, nevertheless, the most credible 
account that could bo given of the waiter. 
But it proceeds entirely u\)on the supposition 
of fraud, as all tho old objections dni. What 
account can be given of the Mf/, upon tho 
supposition of enthusiasm ? It is impossible 
our Lord's followers could believe that he was 
I risen from the dead, if his corpse v as lying 
before them. Ko enthusiasm over reachcnl to 
I such a pitch of extravagancy as that : a spirit 

I 

> “ And tbli Myliig (tUoi UkUliew write*, xxTiii. 1 A) li coni- { 
noiiljr reported edioii0a the J«w» until this day " The eran- 
gellet may be tbou^ good puilluirlty as to ibis point, even by 
those srho do not admit hU eivide u cs in evei7 other fKilat , and 
tMs poiat Is cufBdent td wave that the body was missiuK 
It MS been rhd^, I raMi otieerved by br TownslK'iid, (IHs. 


may be an illusion ; a body is a real thing, 
an object of sense, in which there can be no 
mistake. All aot^ouiits of spectres leave the 
body in the grave. And although the botly 
of Ohriht inij^it bo removed hfr/hmtf, and for 
tho purposes of fraud, yet, without any such 
intontion, and by sincere but deluded men, 


Itl^ been rhditly. I otieerved by br TownslK'iid, (IHs. 
upon the Res p. tliat the story of the guards earned collu- 
shm upon the Ipeb of it Hit disciples came by night, mid 
stOe him awaj^ while we Men In their ctrcumstancee 

^ wonU not have nmdeiMbanadmowtBdgineittof their negligmoer 
without prtttous airamiMMi of proieetloii and impunity. 

> ** Ripbittiiiry at the foil moon, the eiiy full of penpiet many 
•probably pandng the whole night, as Jtmrn and bis disciples had 
^ loathe <»en air, the lamiddire so near the dty as to be 
now enclosed rntbin the walla^* ^rrlmtley on the liesur. p. Si } 


(which is tho ropresontation of tho rf^tolio 
character wo are now examinmg,) no such 
attemjit could l>e mude. The presence and 
the absence of the dead body are alike incon- 
sistent w'ith the hypothesrs of onthusiasm ; 
for, if present, it must have cuixmI thgir 
enthusiasm at once ; if absent, fraud, not en- 
tliusiasm, must have carried it aw ny. 

But farther, if wo admit* upon the concur- 
rent testimony of all tho liistories, so much 
of the account as states that the rr'Ilgion of 
Jc^us was 8(^t up at Jerusalem, and si't up 
with assorting, in the very place in whicli he I 
had been buried, and a few daj.s after ho had 1 
boon buried, his resurrection out of tho grave, 
it IS evident that, if his body could have been 
found, tho Jews would have produced it, os 
the shortc.st and coniph^test answer possible 
to tho whole story. Tlio attempt of tho 
apostles could not have survived this refuta- 
tion a moment. If wo also admit, upon the 
authority of Saint Matthew, that tho Jews 
were advertised of the expectation of Christ's 
followers, and tliat they had takim duo pre- 
caution in consoipienco of thi.s notice, and 
that tho body was in marked and public 
custody, tho observation receives more force 
still. For, notwitlistanding their precaution, 
and Mthough thus ]>reparcd and forewarned ; 
when Iho story of tho resurrection of Christ 
came forth, as it hinnediately did ; when it 
was publicly asserted by his disciples, and 
made the ground and basis of their preaching 
in his name, and colh^cting followers to his 
religion, the Jews ha<I not the body to pro- 
duce ; but were obliged to meet tho testimony 
of the ajHistles by an answer, not containing 
nidecd any impossibility in itself, but abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the supposition of 
their integrity ; that is, in other words, in- 
con^isbuit with tho suppOHition which would 
resolve their conduct into onthusiasm. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE PROPAGATION OF CHUISTIANITY. 

lx this argument, the first consideration is 
tho fact, in what degree, within what time, 
and to what extent, Christianity actually was 
propagated. 

The accounts of the matter, which can be 
collected from our books, are as follow: A 
^u; days after Christ’s disappmance out of 
the world, wre find an assembly of disciples at 
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Jenisalorn, to tho numl)or of about one | 
hundred and twenty,*' (Acts, i- 15 ; ) which 
hundred and twenty were, probably, a little 
association of believers, met together, not 
I merely as believers in Clirist, but as pemnally 
i connected with tho apostles, and with one 
I another. Whatever was tho number of 
bolievefrs then in Jerusalem, we have no 
reason to be surprised that so small a company 
should assemble : for there is n(f proof, that 
tho followers of Christ wore yet formed into 
a society ; that the society was reduced into any 
order ; that it was at this time even under- 
stood that a new religion (in the sense which 
that term conveys to us) was to be sot up in 
tho world, or hoW tho professors of that reli- 
gion were to bo distinguished from the rest of 
mankind. The death of Christ had left, wre 
may suppose, the generality of his disciples in 
great doubt, both as to what they were to do, 
and concerning what was to follow. 

This meeting was holden, as we have 
already said, a f<;w days after Christ*s as- 
oeiisioii ; for, ton days after that event was 
tho day of Pentecost, when, os our history 
relates, (Acts, ii. 1,) upon a signal display of 
divine agency attending tho persons of the 
apostles, there were added to tho society 
“about thn'o thoiisfiiid souls,” (ver, 41.) 

I But hero, it js not, 1 think, to be taken, that 
I tliose throe tliousand were all converted by 
this single miracle ; but rather that many, 
who before were believers in Christ, became 
now professors of Christianity ; that is to say, 
wlien they found that a religion was to be 
establishcMl, a society fonnod ami sot up in tho 
name of Christ, governed by his law's, avowing 
their belief in his mission, united amongst 
themselves, and separated from tho rest of the 
world by visible distinctions : in pursuance 
of their former conviction, and by virtue of 
what they liad heard and seen and know'n of 
Christ’s history, they publicly bocanio mem- 
bers of it. 

Wo read in tho fourth chapter of the Acts, 
(vcr. 4.) that, soon after this, “the number 
of tho men,” that is, tho society openly pro- 
fessing their belief in Christ, “ was about five 
thousand.” So that hero is an increase of 
two thousand within a very short time. And 
it is probable that there were many, both now 
and afterw'ards, w'ho, although they believed 
in Christ, did not think it necessary to join 
themselves to this society ; or who w'oited to^ 
see what was likely to become of it. Gama- 
liel, whoso advice to the Jewish council is 
recordeii Acts v. 34, appears to have been of 
tliis description ; perhajis Nicodemu^ and 
|H)rha]>s also Joseph of Arimathea. This class 
of men, their character and their rank, are 
likewise poiutedL out by Saint Jolin, in the 
twelfth chapter of his Gosi>el : “Nevertheless, 
among tho chief rulers also, many believed on 
liim ; but because of the Pharisees, they did 


not confess binQ^ lest they should be put out , 
of the synagogue, for they loved the pnuse of 
men more man the praise of God.” PersODS 
such as these mi|[ht admit the miracles of 
Christ, without being Immediately convinced 
that they were under obligation to make a 
public profession of Christianity, at the risk of 
all that was dear to them in life, and even of 
life itself.^ 

Christianity, howevc^, proceeded to increase 
in Jerusalem oy a pro| 7 ’e 8 B equally rapid with 
its first success ; for, in tho next chaptor of 
our history, (Acts, v. 14 ,) we read that “ be- 
lievers were the more added to the Lord, 
multitudes both of men and women.*' And this 
enlargement of the new society appears in the 
first verse of the Bucceeding chapter, wherein 
we are told tliat, “ when the number of the 
disciples was muUiplied^ there arose a mur- 
muring of the Grecians against tho Hebrows, 
because their widows were neglected,” (vi. ] ;) 
and afterwards, in the same chapter, it is 
declared expressly, that “ the numl^r of the 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly, and 
that a great C4>mpany of tho priests wore 
obedient to the faith.” 

This I call tho first period in tho propaga- 
tion of Christianity. It commences with the 
ascension of Christ, and extends, as may bo 
collected from incidental notes of time,-^ to 
something more tlian one year after that 
event. During which term, the preaching of 
Christianity, so far as our documents inform 
us, was confined to the single city of Jeru- 
salem. And how did it succeed there ? The 
first assembly which Ave meet with of Christ’s 
disciples, and that a few days after his removal 
from tho world, consisted of “ one hundred 
and twenty.*' About a week after this “ three 
thousand w'ere added in one day and the 
number of Christians, publicly baptized, and 
publicly associating toother, was very soon 
increased to “ five thousand.” “ Multitudes 
both of men and women continued to be 
addenl,” “ disciples multiplied greatly,” and 
“ many of the Jewish priestho^ as well as 
others, l)ecame obedient to the faith and 
this within a S)>ac6 of loss th^ two years 
from the commencement of the institution. 

1 ** Beild«t tboie who profenod wd tbow who ndeeted and 
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By MBon of a pefseeutioii raised against 
the ^nroh at Jerusalem, the converts were 
driven from that city, and disneraed through- 
out the remoxis of Jodea and ^maria, (Acts, 
viiL 1.) ^ vVhereyer they came, they brought 
their religion with them ; for our historian 
informs us, (ver. 4^) that “ they that wore 
seatlered abroad, went every where preaching 
tho word.** The effect of this preaching cornea 
aftorwa^ to be noticed, ii^ere the h^torian 
is led, in the course of hif narrative, to ob- 
serve, that then^ tliat is, about throe years 
posterior to this, (Benson, book i. p. 207,) 

the churches had rest throughout all Judea 
and Galilee and Samaria, and were edified, 
I and walking in the* fear of the Lord, and in 
I the comfort of the Holy Gliost, were multi- 
I plied.” This was the second period, which 
comprises about four years. 

I Hitherto tho preaching of the Gospel had 
I been confined to Jews, to Jewish proselytes, 
and to Samaritans. And I cannot forbear 
from setting down in this place an obser- 
vation of Mr Bryant which ap|>oars to me 
to bo perfectly well founded : — ‘‘The Jews 
still remain; but how seldom is it that 
we can make a single proselyte! There is 
mason to think, that there were more con- 
verted by the apostles in one day, than have 
since been won over in the last tliousand 
years,** (Bryant on tho Truth of the Christian 
Religion, p. 112.) 

It was not yet known to the apostles, that 
tlicy were at liberty to propose tho religion 
to mankind at large. That “mystery,** as 
I Saint Paul calls it, (Eph. iii. 3— 0,) and as 

I it then was, was revealed to Peter by an 

I I i*special miracle. It appears to have been 
1 about seven years after Christ’s ascension 

that tho Gosjpel was preaclio<I to the Gentiles 
of Cesarda, (Benson, wok ii. p. 236.) A year 
after this, a great multitude ol Gentiles were 
converted at Antioch in Syria. The expres- 
sions employed by tho historian arc these : 
“ A great number believed, and turncHl to tho 
Lord ; ** “ much people was added unto the 
Lord ; ** “ the a^stles Barnabas and Paul 
taught much people,’* (Acts, xi. 21, 24, 26.) 
Upon Herod’s death, which happeneil in tho 
next year, (Benson, book ii, p. 289,) it is 
observed, that “the word of God grew and 
multipli^,** (Aets^ xii. 24.) Three years from 
this time, upon the preaching of Paul at 
Iconium, the metnmolli of Lycaonia, “ a great 
multitude both of Jows and Greeks believed,” 
(Acts, xiv. 1 :) andaftorwards, in tho course of 
this veiy promsi^he is represented as “^laking 
many disciples ” at Derbe, a principal city in 
the same district. Three years after this, 
(Benson’s History of Christ, book iii. p. 50.) 
which brings ns to mitfoen after the ascension, 
the apostles wrote a public letter from Jeru- 
salem to the Gentile eonverts in Antioch, 
Syria,* and Cilicia, with which letter Paul 
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I travelled through these couiitrioi^ and found 
the churches “ established in tho foith, and 
inereasin|^ in number daily,” (Acts, xvi. 5.) 
From Asm, the apostle proceeded into Gree^ 
where, soon after his arrival in Macedonia, 
we find him at Thessalonica ; in which city, 
“ some of the Jews believed, and of the devout 
Greeks a groat multitude” (xvii. C) We 
meet also hero with an accidental hint of the 
general progress of the Christian mission, in 
tho oxefamation of the tumultuous Jews of 
Thessalonica, “that they, who had turned 
the world upside down, wero come thither 
also,” (xrii. 6.) At Berea, the next city at 
which Saint Paul arrives, the historian, who 
was present, informs us that “ many of tho 
Jews believed,” (ver. 12.) Tho next year 
and a half of i^iiit Paul’s ministry was spent 
at Corinth. Of his succoss in that city, we 
n^ceive tho following intimations ; that many 
of the Corinthians beliovod and were bap- 
tized;** and “that it was revealed to tho 
apostle by Christ, that lie had rnveh people In 
that city,” (xviii. 8-r-lO.) Within less than 
a year after his departure from Corinth, and 
twenty-five years after tho ascension, (Benson, 
book lii. p. 160,^ Saint Paul fixed his station 
at Epliesus, for the space of two years, fAots, 
xix. 10,) arul something more. The emust of 
his ministry in that city and neighbourhood 
drew from the historian a reflection, how 
“ mightily grew the word of God and pre- 
vailed,” (ver, 20.) And at tho cpnclusion of 
this period, wo find Demetrius at the head of 
a party, who wero alarmed by the jirogross of 
the nsligion, complaining, that “ not only at 
E[diesus, but also througiiout all Asia, (that is, 
tho province of Lydia, and tho country 
adjoining to Ephesus,) this Paul had per- 
suaded and turned away much poonlo,” (Acts, 
xix. 20.) Beside these accounts, tfiore occurs, 
incidentally, mention of converts at Itome, 
Alexandria, Athens, Cyprus^ Cyreuo, Mace- 
donia, Philippi. 

This is tho tliird period in tho preparation 
of Cfiristianity, setting off in tho seventh year 
after the ascension, and ending at the twenty- 
eighth. Now, lay these throe periods together, 
and observe how tho progress of tho religion 
by these accounts is represented. Tho insti- 
tution, which properly began only after its 
author’s removal from tho world, Wore tho 
end of tliirty years had spread itself through 
Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, almost all the 
numerous districts of the Lesser Asia, through 
Greece, and the islands of the Aegean Sea, the 
sea-ooflst of Africa, and had extended itself to 
Rome, and into Italy. At Antioch in Syri% 
at Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, 
Berea, iconium, Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, at 
Lydd^ Saron, the number of converts is inti* 
mated by the expressfons, “ a great number,” 
“ great multitudes,” “ much people.” Con- j 
verts are mentioned, without any designaiion 
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I of their nmnbor, ^ at Tyro, Ccsarea, Troas, 
ji Athens, Philippi, Lysitra, Damascus. During 
i| all this time, Jerusalem continued not only 
*; the centre of the mission, but a principal 
I seat of the religion ; for when Saint Paul 
returned thither at the conci usion of the period 
of whicli wo arc now considering tlic accounts, 

I the otiior apostles pointed out to him, as a 
M reason for his coiiiplianco with their advice, 

! “how many thousands (myriads, ten thou- 
' sands) there were in tliat city wdio believed,” 

I (Acts, xxi. 20.) 

, Upon this abstract, and the writing from 
I wdiich it lb drawn, the following observations 
I seem material to bo ina<le : 

I. That the account comes from a person, 

I who was liirnsolf conconud in a ])ortion of 
I w hat ho relates, ami was contemporary witli 

the wliolo of it : who visited JiTusalein, and 
frequented the soci(‘ty of tho.st< who Imd acted, 
and were acting, the chief jiarts in the trans- 
action. 1 lay dow'ii this point positively ; 
for Iiad the ancient attestations to this 
valuable record been less Witisfactory than 
they are, the niiallectedncss and siniplicity 
with wliich the author notes h\s presenco 
upon certain occasions, and the entire absence 
ot art and ile'^ign from these notices, would 
have been sutlicient to persuade my mind, 
that whoever he was, ho actually lived in the 
times, and occui>ied the situation, in which ho 
represents himself to bo. When J say “wdio- 
ovor ho wqs,” I do not mean to cast a doubt 
upon the nnino to which antiquity hath 
ascribed the Acts of the Afiostlos, f for there is 
no cause, that I am acquainted with, for 
c|uostioning it,) but to observe that, in such a 
‘•Use as this, the time and situation of the 
author is of inoie iinportanec than his n?inie ; 
and that tht\se iqipear from the work itself, and 
in the most uiiMLspiciuus form. 

II. That this aecount is a very incomplete 
account of the iireaching and propagation of 
Cliristianity ; T mean, that, if what wo read 
in the history bo true, much more than what 
tlie history contains must be true also. For, 
although the narrative from which our infor- 
mation is derived, has been entitled the Acts 
of the Apostles, it is in fact a history of the 
twelve apostles only during a short time of 
their continuing together at Jenisal^ni ; and 
even of this period the account is very concise. 
The work afterw-ards consists of a few imiM)r- 
tant passages of Peter’s ministry, of the speech 
and death of Stephen, of the preaching of 
Philip the deacon ; and the s^uol of the 

> Considering the «xtr«me condwntw of nuuij ports of the 
history, tho tUmce oboiit the nunibeis of converts is no proof of 
their paucity : for at Philippi, no mention whatever Is mnde of 
the numbor, Snlnt Paul addressed an epistle to that church 
Tho churches of GahiUa. and the alBsin of those chtirclios. were 
considerable enough to be the subject of another tetter, and 
much of Saint Paul’s solioltudp ; yet no account b preserved in 
the history of hh success, or even of bis preaching In that country, 
except the sUghl notice which Uiese words connj : — ** When 
they nad gone tbroudbout VbryaU^ and tho regim of Oidatia, 
thay nmyiA to go into Ulthynia,** (Acts, xvL cT 
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volume, that is, two*thirds of the whole, Is 
taken up with the conversion, the travds, the 
discourses, and history of the new 
Paul ; in which histo^, also, large pimons 
of time are often passed over with very scanty 
notice. 

III. That the account, so far as it ^es, is 
for this very reason more credible. Had it 
been the author's design to have displayed the 
earl V progress of Eliristianity, he would nn- 
ilouLtcdly have collected, or^ at least, have set 
forth accounts of the preaching of the rojst of 
tho a{>ostlcs, who cannot, without extreme 
improhahility, bo supposed to have remained 
silent and inactive, or not to have met with a 
share of that success which attended tlicir 
colleagues. To which may bo added, as an 
observation of the same kind, 

IV. That tho intimations of the numbor of 
converts, and of tho success of the preaching 
of the apostles, come out for the most part 
incidentally ; are drawn from the hi.storian by 
the occasion ; such as the murmuring of the 
Grecian converts ; the rest from persecution ; 
Herod's death ; the sending of Barnabas to 
Antioch, and Barnabas calling Paul to his 
assistance ; Paul coming b> a place, and finding 
there disciples ; tlic clamour of the Jews ; tho 
complaint of artificers interested in tho ilupport 
of the popular religion ; tho reason assigned to 
induce Paul to give satisfaction to the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem. Had it not been for these 
occasions, it is probable that no notice what- 
ever would have been taken of the number of 
converts in several of tho passages in which 
that notico now appears. All this tends to 
remove the suspicion of a design to exaggerate 
or deceive. 

pAiiAMJiL TESTIMONIES witli the liistory, are 
Uic letters of Saint I’aul, and of the other 
ajiostles, which have comedown to tls. Those 
of Saint Paul are addressed to tho churches of 
Corinth, Philippi, Thessaloiiica, the church of 
Galatia, and, it tho inscription be right, of 
Ephesus ; his ministry at all which places, is 
recorded in tho history ; to the cliuireh of 
Co]o.sse, or rather to the churches of Colosse 
and Laodicoa jointly, which be had not then 
visited. They recognize by reference the 
churches of Judea, tho churches of Aisia, and 
“all the churches of the Gentiles,” (1 Thess. 
ii. 14.) In the epistle to the Romans, (chap. 
XV. 19,) the author is led to deliver a 
remarkable declaration eoneeming the extent 
of his preaching, its efliGacy, and the cause to 
which he asoribra it, — “ to make the Gentiles 
obedient by word and deed, through mighty 
8ijp;ns and wonders, by the power of the Spirit 
of God ; so that from Jerusalem, and round 
about unto lll}TJcum, 1 have fiilly preached 
the Gospel of Christ.” the epuue to the 
Colossians, (chap. i. 22^1 we find an oblique 
but very strong signineation of the tlien 
genera] state of tho Chriatuin misslon^at least 
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as it ap][>earod to Saint Paul : If ye continue 
in th^ faith, grounded and settled, and be not 
moved away from the hope of the Gospel, 
which ye have heard, and irAicA was frtachtd 
to tsoery crocsture which if under heaven ; ** which 
Gos]]^!, he bad reminded them near the be- I 
ginuing of his letter, (Col. i. 6,) was present ! 
with Hiem, as U was m all the worlds*' The | 
expressions are hyfierbolical ; but they are | 
hyperboles which could only be used by a 
writer who entertained a strong sense of the 
subject. The first epistle of Peter accosts the 
Christians dispersed throuffhout Pontus, Ga- 
latia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bitbynia. 


It comes next to be considered, how far 
these accounts are confirmed, or followed up, 
by other evidence. 

Tacitus, in delivering a relation, which has 
already been laid before the reader, of the fire 
which happened at Home in the tenth year of 
Nero (which coincides with the thirtieth year 
after Christ's ascension,) asserts, that the 
emperor, in order to suppress the rumours of 
having been himself the author of the mis- 
chief, procured the Christians to bo accused. 
Of which Christians, thus brought into his 
narrative, the following is so much of the 
historian's account as felonjgs to our present 
purpose : “ They had their deiiomitiation 
from Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
W'as put to death as a criminal b^ the ]>rocu- 
rator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious super- 
stition, tliough checked for a while, broke out 
again, and spread not only over Judea, but 
reached the city also. At first, they only 
were apprehended w'ho confcftsed theinse]\cs 
of that sect ; afterwards a vast rmiJhtmle w'oro 
discovered by them.” This ff'^timoiiy to the 
early propagation of Christianity is extremely 
matcnal. It is from an historian of great 
reputation, living near the time ; from a 
stranger and an enemy to the religion ; and it 
joins immediately with the period through 
which the Scripture accounts extend. It 
establishes these points, — that the religion 
began at Jerusalem ; that it spread throughout 
Judea ; that it had reached Home, and nut 
only so, but that it had there obtained a great 
number of converts. This was about six 
years after the time that Saint Paul wrote his 
Epistle to the Romans, and something more 
tlian two yem alter he arrived there himself. 
The. coDvertfl to the religion were then so 
numerous at Rome, that, of those .were 
bRstrayed by the ihfonnation of the persons 
first persecuted, a great multitude {muUitudo 
ingens) were discovered and seized. 

It seems that the temporary 

check which xaeitus represents Christianity 
to have received ( repressa tn prwsens ) referred 
to the persecution at Jeru^em, which fol- 


owed the death of Stephen, (Acta, viii. ;) and 
which, by dispersing the converts, cauBcd the 
institution, in some ineasuro, to disappear. 
llB second coruption at the same plaoe^ and* 
within a short time, lias much in it of the 
character of truth. It was the firmness and 
perseverance of men who know what they 
relied upon. • 

Next in order of time, and perhaps superior 
in importance, is the* tostiniony of Pliny the 
Younger. Pliny was the Roman governor of 
Pontus and Bithynia, two considerable dis- 
tricts in the northern part of Asia Minor. 
The situation in which he found his province, 
led him to apply to the emperor (Trajan) for 
his direction as to the conduct ho was to lioKi 
towards the Christians. The letter in which 
this application is contained, was written not 
Quito eighty years after Christ's ascetiNioii. 
The president, in this letter, states the mea- 
sures lie liad already pursuinl, and then adds, 
as his reason for resorting to the oinj>uror'h 
counsel and authority, the following wonls : 

“ Suspending rill judicial proceed ings, I lum* 
recourso to you for advice ; for it has appeared 
to me a matter highly deserving coiibidoratioii, 
especially on account of the great number of 
persons who are in danger of sufrering : for, 
many of all ages, and of every rank, of both 
sexes likewise, are accused, and will bt* 
accused. Nor lias the contngioii of thi*» 
superstition seizi^d cities only, but the lesser 
towns also, and the ojien country. Never- 
theless it s(*eined to mo, that it may bo re- 
strained and corrected. It is certain that the 
temples, which were almost forsaken, begin 
to bo more freciucntcd ; and tho sacred soleiii- 
nities, after a long intoriniHStoii, are revived. 

1 Victims, likewise, aro everywhere (passim) 
bought up ; whereas, fm* some timo, there 
I were few to purchase them. Whence it is 
I easy to imagine, that numbers of men might 
bo roclaiiiKH], if pardon were granted to those 
that shall repent.” (C. IMiii. Trujano Imp. 

*lih. X. cp. xcvii.) 

It is obvious to observe, that tho passage of 
IMiny's letter, here <juoted, proves, not only 
that the Chn^^tians in Pontus and Bithynia 
w^erc now numerous, but tliat they had sub- 
sisted there for somo considerable time. “ It I 
is certain,” he says, “ that the temples, which j 
w'ere almost forsaken (plainly ascribing this | 
desertion of tho popular worship to tlio pre- 
valency of Christianity,) begin to be more 
frequented, and the sacred solemnities^ after a 
long intermission, are revived.” There aro 
also two clauses in the former part of tho 
letter which indicate the same thing; one, 
in which ho declares that he had never been 
present at any trials of Christians, and there- 
fore knew not what was the usual subject of 
inquiry and punishment, or how far either 
was wont to be urged.” Tlie aeeond clause is 
the following : ^ Others were named by an 
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iiifarmor, who, at first, confessed themselves 
Christians, and afterwards denied it ; the rest 
said, they had been Christians, some three 
years ago, some longer, and some abovt 
t wenty years.” It is also apparent, that Pliny 
speaks of the Christians as a description of 
men well known to the person to whom he 
writes. Ills first sentence concerning them 
is, “ 1 have never been present at the trials of 
Christians.” This meirtion of the name of 
Christians, without any preparatory explana- 
tion, shows that it was a term familiar both to 
the writer of tlio letter, and the person to 
whom it was addresseiU Had it *not been so, 

• Pliny would naturally have begun his letter 
by informing the emperor, that he ha^l met 
with a corUun sect of men in the province, 
called Christians. 

Hero then is a very singular evidence of the 
progress of the Christian religion in a short 
space. It was not fourscore years after the 
crucifixion of Jesus, when Pliny wrote this 
letter : nor seventy years since the apostles of 
Jesus began to mention his name to the Gen> 
tilo world. Bitbynia and Pontus were at a 
great distance from Judea, the centre from 
which the religion spread ; yet in these pro- 
vinces, Christianity had long subsisted, and 
Christians wore now in such numbers as to 
lead the Roman governor to report to the 
emperor, that they were found not only in 
cities, but in villages and in open countries ; 
of all ages, of every rank and cmulition ; that 
they abounded so much, as to have produced a 
visiolo desertion of the temples ; that boasts 
brought to market for victims, had few pur- 
chases ; that the sacred solemnities were much 
neglected circumstances noted by Pliny, for 
the express purpose of showing to the emperor 
the effect and prevalency of the new institu- 
tion. 

No evidence remains, by which it can be 
proved that tlio Christians were more nume- 
rous in Pontus and Bithynia than in other 
parts of the Roman empire ; nor has any 
reason been oflerod to show why they sliouKl 
bo so. Christianity did not begin in these 
countries, nor near them. I do not know, I 
therefore, that we ought to confine the descrij>- | 
tion ill Pliny’s letter to the state of Chris- 
tianity in those provinces, even if no other 
account of the same subject had come down to 
118 ; but certainly, this letter may fairly be 
applied m aid and confirmation of the repre- 
sentations given of the general state of Chris- 
tianity in the world, by Christian writers of 
that and the next succiming age. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote about thirty 
years after Pliny, and one hundred and six 
after the Ascension, has these remarkable 
words : There is not a nation, cither of 
Greek or Barlmrian, or of any other name, 
even of those who wander in tribes^ and live 
in tents^ am'opgst whom prayers and thanks- 


I nvings ara not offered to the Father and 
I Creator of the Universe by the name of the 
crucified Jesus,” (Dial. eumTryph.) Tertul- 
lian, who comes about fifty years after Justin, 
appeals to the govemois of Roman empire 
in these terms : We were but of yesterday,^ 
and wo have filled your cities, islands, towns, 
and l>oro^h9, the camp, the senate, and the 
forum. They (the heathen adversaries of 
Christianity) lament, that every sex, ago, and 
condition, and persons of every rank also, are 
converts to that name,” (Tertull. Apol. c. 37.) 

I do allow, that these expressions are loose, 
and may bo called declamatory. But even 
dccl^iation hath its bounds ; this public 
boa^ng upon a subject which must be known ^ 
to every reader, was not only useless, but 
unnatural, unless the truth of the c^, in a 
considerable degree, correspond with the 
description ; at least, unless it had been both 
true and notorious, that great multitudes of 
Christians, of all ranks and orders, were to be 
found in most parts of the Roman empire. 
The same Tertullian, in another puapi^e, by 
way of setting forth the extensive diffusion of 
Christian it^r* enumerates as belonging to 
Christ, besides many other countries, the 
Moors and Ga^tulians of Africa, the borders of 
Spain, several nations of France, and parts of 
Britain, inaccessible to the Romans, the 
Sarmatians, Daci, Germans, and Scythian^” 
(Ad Jud. c. 7 ;) and, which is more material 
than the extent of the institution, the number 
of Christians in the several countries in which 
it prevailed, is thus expressed by him : 
“ Although so ^eat a multitude that in almost 
every city we torra the greater part, we pass 
our timo*moiiestly and in silence,” (Ad Scap, 
c. 1 1 1 Clemens Aloxandrinus, who preceded 
Tertullian by a few years, introduces a com- 
parison between the success of Christianity, 
and tliat of the most celebrated philosophical 
institutions : “ The philosophers were confined 
to Greece, and to tiieir particular retaineira ; 
but the doctrine of the Master of Christianity 
did not remain in Judea, as philosophy did in 
Greece, but it spread throughout the whole 
world m every nation, and village, and city, 
both of Greeks and Barbarians, converting 
both whole houses and separate individuals, 
having already brought over to the truth not 
a few of the philosophers tliemselves. If the 
Greek philosophy be prohibited, it imme- 
diately vanishes ; whereas ' from the firsT 
preaching of our doctrine, kings and^ tyrants, 
governors and president^ with their whole 
train, and with the populace on thm side, 
have endeavoured with their whole might to 
exterminate it, yet doth it flourish more and 
more,” (Clem. Al. Strom. Uh. vi. ad fin.) 
Origen, who follows Tertulliaii at Uie distance 
of only thirty years, delivers near^ the same 
account ; " In every part of the world, {eayh 
he,) throughout all Greeoe, and in idl tither 
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nations, there are innumerable and immense 
multttudea, who^ having left the laws of their 
oountrjr, and those whom the^ esteemed gods, 
have given themselves up to the law of Moses, 
and the religion of Christ : and this not with- 
out the bitterest resentment from the idolaters, 
by whom th^y were frequently put to tor- 
ture, mid sometimes to death : and it is won- 
derfiil to observe, how, in so short a time, the 
religion has iueroised, amidst punishment, and 
death, add every kibd of torture,*' (Orig. in 
Cols. lib. i.) In another passage, Origen 
draws the following candid coinparisou be- 
tween the state of Christianity in his time, 
and the condition of its more primitive ages : 
“By the good providence df God, the Christian 
religion hath so flourished and increased 
continually, that it is now preached freely 
without molestation, although there were a 
thousand obstacles to the spreading of the 
doctrine of Jesus in the world. But as it was 
the will of God that the Gentiles should have 
the benefit of it, all the couiisels of men 
against the Christians were defeated : and by 
how much the more emperors and governors 
of provinces, and the people every wliere, 
strove to depress them ; so much the more 
liavo they increased, and prevailed exceeding- 
ly,” (Grig. cent. Cels. Hb. vii.) 

It is well known, tbat within less than 
eighty years after this, the lloman empire 
b^me Christian under Constantino : and it 
is probable that Constantine declared himself 
on the side of the Christians, because they 
wore the powerful party ; for Amobius, who 
wrote immediately before Constautino*s ac<*es- 
sion, speaks of the whole world as filled with 
Christ's doctrine, of its diffusion throughout 
all countries, of an innumerable body of 
Christians in distant provinces, of th.e strange 
revolution of opinion of men of the greatest 
genius — orators, grammarians, rhetoricians, 
mwyers^ physicians, having come over to the 
institution, and that also in the face of threats, 
executions, and tortures, (Aniob. in Genies, 

1. i. p. 27, 9, 24, 42, 44. edit. Lug. Bat. 1650.) 
And not more than twenty years after Con- 
stantine's entire possession of the empire, 
Julius Firmiens Maternus calls upon the 
emperors Constantius and Constans to extir- 
pate the relics of the ancient religion ; the { 
reduced and fallen condition of which is { 
described by our author in the following 
words : “ Lie^t adhuc in quibusdam region i bus 
Idololatrim morientia palpitent membra ; 
tamen in eo res ai^ ut a Christiacis omnibus 
terris pestiferum hoe malum fundiths ampu- 
tetnr •, and in another place, “ Modicum lan- 
tom snperest, ut Iwibus vestris — extincta 
idololatrise pereat ranesta oontagio,” (De 
Error. Profan. Relig. e. xxi. p. 172, quoted by 
Lard. vol. viii. p. 262.^ It will not be 
thought that we quote this writer in order to 
reeranmend hb temper or bb judgment^ but 
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to shew the comparative state of Christtanity 
and of Heathenism at this period. Fifty years 
afterwards, Jerome represents the deeline of 
I'aganism in language which convoys the same 
idea of its ap[)roaching extinction : ** Solito^ 
dinom patitur et in iirbe gcntilitas. Dii 
quondam nationum, oum buboinbus et noetub 
in solis culminibuB remanseruut,” f Jcr. a<l 
Lect. ep. 5, 7.) Jerome here inaulges a 
triumph, natural aiu^ allowable in a zealous 
friend of the cause, but which could only be 
suggested to his inirnl by the consent and 
universality with which lie saw the religion 
received. “ But now (says he) the passion 
and resurrection of Christ are colubrated in 
the discourses and writings of all nations. 1 
need not mention Jews, Greeks, and Latins. 
The Indians, Persians, Goths, and Eg^^ptians, 
philosophize, and firmly believe the immor- 
tality of the soul and future recoin peiisea, 
which, before, the greatest philosojihors hod 
denied, or doubted of, or perplexed witli their 
disputes. The fiercenehs of Thracians and 
Scythians is now softened by tlu^ geiitlo soiiiui 
of the Gospel ; and every where Christ is all 
in all,” (Jer. ep. 8. ad lieliod.) Wore there- 
fore the motives of Constantino’s conversion 
ever so problematical, the easy establishment 
of Christianity, and the ruin of Heathen ism, 
under him art d his immediate Hucc(‘ssors, is of 
itself a proof of the progress which Christianity 
had made in the preceding period. It may 
bo added also, “ that Maxentius, the rival of 
Constantine, had show^n himself friendly to 
the Christians. Therefore, of those wlio were 
contending for worldly power and empire, one 
actually mvourod and flattered iliciii, and 
another may be suspected to have joined him- 
self to them, partly from consi<loration of 
interest: so considerable wore they become, 
under external disrul vantages of all wrts,” 
(Lard. vol. vii. p. 880.) This at least is cer- 
tain, that throiJgiiout the whole transaction 
hitherto, the great seemed to follow, not to 
Ibad, the pubirc opinion. a 

It may help to convey to ns some notion of 
the extent and progress of Christianity, or 
rather of the character and quality of many 
early Cbrbtians, of their loaniing and their 
labours, to notice the number of Christian 
uTttera who flourished in these ages. Saint 
Jerome’s catalogue contains Bixti/-axx writers 
within the first three centuries, and the first 
six years of the fourth ; between 

that time and his own, namely, a. d. 892. 
Jerome introduces his catalogue with the 
following just remonstrance : “ Lot tiiose who 
say the Church has had no philosophers, nor 
eloquent and learned men, observe who and 
what they were who founded, establbhed, 
and adorned it : let them cease to accuse our 
faith of nisticity, and confess their mbtake,” 
(Jer. Prol. in Lib. de. Ser. Ecel.) Of these 
writers, several, as Justin, Ironanis, Clement 
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of AlcxaTidria, Tcrtullian, Origen, Bardesonos, 
Hipj)o]itu»,Eu8ebius, were voluminous writers. 
Cliristiaii writers abounded particularly about 
the year 178. Alexander, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, founded a library in that city, ▲. n. 212. 
Pampbilus, the friend of Origen, founded a 
library at Cesarea, a. d. 294. Public defences 
were also set forth, by various advocates of the 
religion, in the course of its first three cen- 
turies. Within one hundred years after 
Christ’s ascension, Uuadratus anil Aristides, 
whose works, except some few fragments of 
the first, are lost ; and, about twenty years 
afterwards, Justin Martyr, whoso works re- 
main, presented apologies for the Christian 
religion to the Roman emperors ; Q^uadratus 
and Aristides to Adrian, Justin to Antoninus 
Pius, and a second to Marcus Antoninus. 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis, and Apolliriaris, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, and Miltiades, men of 
great reputation, did the same to Marcus 
Antoninus, twenty years afterwards, (Euseb. 
Hist. lib. iv. c. 20. See also Lard. vol. ii. p. 
060 :) and ten years after this, Apollonius, 
who sufierod martyrdom under the emperor 
Commodus, composed an apology for his iaith, 
which ho read in the senate, and which w'as 
afterwar<ls published, (Lard. vol. ii. p, 087.) 
Fourteen years after tlic apology of Apollonius, 
Tertullian addressed the work •which now 
remains un<ler that name to the governors of 
provinces in the Roman empire ; and, about 
the same time, Minucius Felix composed a 
defence of the Clinstiau religion, which is 
still extant ; and, shortly after the conclusion 
of this century, copious defences of Chris- 
tianity wore published by Arnobius and Lac- 
tun ti us. 


SE'CTION II. 

nEFLECTIONS I I'ON THE rUECEDINO ACCOUNT. 

In viewing ttie progress of Christianity, our 
first attention is due to the number of converts 
at Jenisaloni, miinediatcly after its Founder’s 
death ; K'causo this success was a success at 
the time, and u]H)u the spot, when and where 
the chief part of the history had been tron- 
sactoii. 

We are, in the next place, called upon to 
attend to the early cstabhsliinont of numerous 
Cliristian societies in Judea and Galilee; 
which countries had t>een the scene of 
Christ’s miracles and ministry, and where the 
memory of what had passed, and the know- 
ledge of what was alleged, must have yet been 
fresh and certain. 

We are, thirdly, invited to recollect the 
success of the apostles and of their companions, 
at the several places to which they oame, both 
within and without Judea; bemuse it was 


the credit given to original witnesses, appeal- 
ing for the truth of their accounts to wliat 
themselves had seen mid beard. The effect 
also of their preaching strongly confirms the 
truth of what our history positively and cir- 
cumstantially relates, that they were able to 
exhibit to tlieir hearers supernatural attesta- 
tions of their mission. 

We are, lastly, to consider the subsequent 
growth and spread of the religion, of which 
we receive successive intimatioiis, and satisfac- 
tory, though general and occasional, accounts, 
until its full and final cstablii^hmoiit. 

In all these several stages, the history is 
without a parallel : for it must bo observed, 
that wc have not now been tracing the pro- 
gress, and describing the prevalency, of an 
opinion, founded upon philosophical or critical 
arguments, upon mere deductions of reason, or 
the construction of ancient writings (of which 
kind are the several theories winch have, at 
different times, gained possession of the public 
niiiid in various departments of science and 
literature ; and of one or other of which kind 
are the tenets also which divide the various 
sects of Cliristiauity ;) but tliat wo speak of a 
system the very basis and postulatum of 
which was a supernatural character ascribed 
to a particular person ; of a doctrine, the truth i' 
whereof depends entirely upon the truth of i 
a matter of fact then recent, To establish - 
a now religion, even amongst a few people, or j, 
in one single nation, is a thing in itself i 
oxcoedingl V difficult. To reform some corrup- ‘ , 
tions which may have spread in a religion, or 
to make now reflations in it, is not perhaps ’| 
so hard, when the main and principal part of !! 
that religion is preserved entire and unshaken ; , ' 
and yet this very often cannot be accomplibhed ;! 
.without an extraordinary concurrence of cir- Ij 
cumstances, and may he attempted a thousand |j 
times without success. But to iiitroduiw a ; 
now faith, a new way of thinking and acting, ‘ 
and to prsuado many nations to quit tlie i 
religion in which tlieir ancestors have lived ! 
and died, which had been delivered down to i 
them from time immemorial, to make them I 
forsake and despise the deities which they had ; 
been accustomed to reverence and wor^iip ; ! 
this is a work of still greater difficulty, (Jor- , 
tin’s Dis. on the Christ. Rel. p. 107. iv.) ! 
The resistance of education, worldly policy, ; 
and superstition, is almost invincible.” { 

If men, in those days, be Christians in con- 
sequence of their education, in submi^ion to 
authority, or in compliance with fashion, let 
us recollect that the very contrary of thi^ at 
the be^nuing, was the case. The first race of 
Cliristiaiis, as well as millions who succeeded 
them, iH^caiiie such in formal opposition to all 
these motives, to the whole power and strength 
of this influence. Every argument, tlicfefore, 
and every instance, which sets fortli the pre- 
judice of education, and the alnfost irrqristihle 
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mimoDs, m nMem ages* In the East India 
laSiMAmn aiil^portad by the Sorietr for pto- 
moliBg Oirietian Knowledge^ we hear mne^ 
times of, thirty^ somoUmes of forty, being 
Inmtiaed tn the eomBe of a year, om. these 
pxiiieipally claldien* Of oonwit {ameily eo 
called, il»ii% of adults voluntarily mnbraring 
ChristiBtitty, the number is extremely sniatl. 

** Notwithirtandifig the labour of misnonarko 
for upwards of two hundred yeais, and the 
criabOshments of difibrent Cbristiaii narions 
who sup^rt them, there ere not twrivo 
thousand Indian Christiana, and those abnost 
entirely ^outeeetcu*^ * 

I ]aiirent,^a8 mneh as any man, the little 
progress which Ctnktii^iity has made in these 
eouTitrieSy and the itidouoderabie effoct fbat 
has followed' the labmirs of its missionaries : 
but I see in it a strong proof of the divine 
origin of the religion* wiiat had the apostles 
to assist them jn pifopagating Christianity 
which the missionaries hnve not f If piety 
and seal had boon sufficient, I doubt not but 
tliat our misBioiiaries possess these qualities in 
a high degi^ ^ for nothing exc^t piety and 
zeal could engage them in the n^miertakiiig. 
If sanctity of nfe and manners was the allure- 
ment« the conduct of 4hese men is unblamable. 
If the advantage of edueatioii and learning be 
looked to, tbere is not one of tbe modem 
missionaries wbo is not, in this respect, supe- 
rior to , all the apostles ; and that, not only 
absolutely,, but, wl^t is of more imnortanee, 
reforimefo, ip eotpfgirison, that is^ with those 
amongst whom they exesvise their office. If 
tiie intritisio exoellen^ of the religion, the 
perfoction of, its morality, the pur^ of Its 
precepts, the eloquence or tendemess'or sub- 
limity of various parts of its irritings, were 
the recommendations by which it made its 
ww, these reuUdn the same, if theohameter 
ana rimumstapoes^ under which riie#eadiers 
were iniimauced to the conutriss m mlch 
they taught, be accounted of importance, this 
adsaliia^ k all on the side of the modern 
inManurtes, lluysiMimfrmnam 
r h jM^e to.si%foh iSm Into world UMk up 
; wm imstiii^ of deforcnes. The apostles 
esme forth amdngil the* Oentito unaer no 

1 oihar name than lhai of d^ews^ which was 
: pierisrir the ^ffixadnr they demsed end 
; SiMddeth If it be dfigprsemid in India to 
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W eQ«»ridfi^ the difihmes^ 1 
wS) not be great Thetheolegyef 
neaxly the seiae^ ^ What }s a^jpeied w 
pejfoimed by tfm power of Aipiterf ^ 

tuns^irf JBoIue, of ffiataiOfVenui,asedffw 
to ibemythology of, the West » awaplbii^^lp^ - 
the Es«t to rifoageney of Agrio thefSdefplLt; 
Taroon the ged of eeeans, Tayoe ^ ged^iff; 
wind^Cdoia the god of love.*** The samd 
xttec ef the Western Polytheism were gay, , 
festive, and Heentious ; the rites of the pnbm 
rel^fhm in the East partake of tlm aasiie 
clummter, with a more avowed indecent^. 

** In every function performed in the psgedes, 
as writ as in every pubHe proeesrion, it foidie 
<^ce of those women (that it, of women pre* 
Baled by the Brahmins for the purpose) to; 
dance before the kbl, and to ting hymns in 
his praise; and H is difficult to say whether 
they tresiuias most egainst decency by the 
gestures they exhibit, or bv the verses which 
they recite. The wal» of the pagodas were 
covered with paintings in a st>de no less 
indelicate.*’ ® 

On l>otb sides of tlie comparison, the popu- 
lar religion had a strong rntabllshment* In 
ancient Greece and Erne, it was strictly 
tueorpomteci with the state. Tlio magistrate 
was tne priofit. The. highest officers of govern- 
ment h(m the most distinguished part In the 
oelobration of the public rites. In Indii^ a 

the administration of the esS^Hriied worship, 
and are, of couHoquence, devoted to the service, 
and attached , to its interest. In both, tiio 
prevailing mythology was destitute of ahy 
proper evidence ; or rather, in both, the 
origin of the tradition is run up into ages 
long anterior to tbe exi. 9 tenoe of creilible Iris- 
tory, or of written lauguago. The Indian 
ebronology computes eras by igillions of years, 
and tbe lifo of man by thousands i* and in 
these, or prior to these, is placed the history 
of their divinities. In both, the esCabliriim 
superstition held the same place in the^publfo 
opinion; that is to say, in both it was oiwted , 
by the bulk df the people, * but by tbeleatned 
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snd philasophioal part of the commiitUiv, 
either derid^, or regarded by them ae only 
fit to bo uphoiden for tlie sake of its politieai 
uses* ^ 

Or if it shooid be allowed, that the an<uent 
heathens believed in their religion less gene- 
rally than the present Indians do, I am far 
from tMiiking that this circumstance would 
afford any facility to the work of the apostles, 
above that of the modern luissionaries. To 
me it appears, and 1 think it material to be 
remarked, that a disbelief of the established 
religion of their country has no tendency to 
dispose men for tlie reception of another ; but 
that, on the contrary, it generates a settled 
contempt of all reli|[iotis pretensions whatever* 
General infidelity is the hardest soil which 
the propagators of a new religion can have to 
work upon. Could a Methodist or Moravian 
promise himself a better chance of saccesa 
with a French osprit fort^ who had bem 
aecustomed to laugh at the poperv of his 
country, than with a believing Maiiometan 
or Hindoo V Or are our modern unbelievers 
in Christianity, for that reason, in danger of < 
becoming Mshometanl or Hindoos ? It does 
not appear that the Jews, who had a body of | 
historical evidence to offer for their religion, i 
and who at that time undoubtedly ontcrtoinod 
and held forth the expectation of a future | 
state, derived an^ great cul vantage, as to the 
extension of their system, from the discredit 
into M*hich the popular religion had fallen 
with many of their heathen neighbours. 

We have particularly directed our observa- 
tions to the state and progress of Christiatiity 
amongst the inhabitants of Indio ; but the 
liistory of the Christian mission in other 
countries, where the efficacy of the mission is 
left solely to the conviction wrought by the 
preaching of strangers, presents the same idea, 
as the Indian mission does, of the feebleness 
and inadequacy of human means. About 
twenty-five years ago, was publislied in 
England a translation from the Dutch, of a 
History of Greenland, and a relation of the 
mission for above thirty years carried on in 
that country by tho Unitas Fratrum, or 
Moravians. Every part of that relation con- 

own, w« AM oxtremelj apt to mt. Havln|r bean faalnietod our- 
aahroa to Ibo princtoiea of a Nliglon, woi^ to omyroqiwt of 
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firms the opiiitdss we hmro stated. Kothiiw 
could mupnsfi^ or htaHy e^nal, the seal and 
patience of the missioiliiri^ Yet their hi#- 
iorian, in the ooDchisibn of hit narralivc^ 
could find place for no reflections more 
eneouramg than the foRowin^ A person 
that had known the heathen, that had seen 
the little benefit from the ffreat nains hitherto 
taken with them, and conmered that one ai^r 
another had abandoned all hopes of the con- 
version of those infidels (ana some thought 
they would never be oonverled, till th^ saw 
miracles wrought as in the apostles* days, and 
this the Greeiuanders expected and demancloil 
of their instructors ;} one that considered this, 
1 say, would not so much wonder at the past 
unfiuitfulness of these young beginner^ os at 
their steadfast perseverance in the midst of 
nothing but distress, difficulties, and impedi- 
ments, internally and externally ; and that 
they never desponded of the conversion of 
those noOT creatures amidst all seeming im- 
possibilities.** (History of Greenland, vol. ii. 
p. ara.) r 

From tho widely disproportionate effects 
which attend the preaching of modern mis- 
sionaries of Christianity, compared with what 
followed the ministry of Clmst and his 
apostles under circumstances either alike, or 
not so unlike as to account for the difference, 
a conclusion b fairly drawn, in support of 
what our histories deliver eoncemiiig them, 
namely, that they possessed means of convic- 
tion, which wo have not; that they had 
proofs to appeal to, which we want 


SECTION III. 

OF XKB RELIOION OF MAHOXXr. 

Thx only event in the history ^ the human 
species, which admits of wmparisoti with the 
propagation of Qhrbtianity, w the success of 
Mahometonbm/ The Mahometan institution 
was rapid in its progr^ was recent in its 
history, and was founded upon a supernatural 
or prophetic character assumed by its author. 
In these articles, the r^mblance with Chris* 
tianity is confessed. But there points of 
difference, which seiKiMntte, we apprenend, the 
two cases entirdy* 

* Ik Mahomet w not fimnd his prohmstons 
upon miraebih properly totllodi ; that ^ 

r n prooflt ot snptorniiilttd ^^gwy, emble 
being Iboewn and gltfeeted by otbeni. 
Cbrai^aiis are warranted jin this wertion by 
the evidence of the Koian^ ha which Mfdiomet 
not only does not affect thi power of working 
miradleer hut expraely dIeoWbne Tho 
fetlowing passages of that bodk tatjfim direet 
psoofe e? the truth of what. 
iiifideb say, Unleto 
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ttsita hfiD Irom iuft io^ ire wit! not bellere; 
ihott art e ptmber only/’ (Salehs Korm, cu 
xiiL 20}. ea* quaite.) Again. **Notlibig I 
bindeved na bmi sending then with mirada^ 
except that the former nations have charged 
them with iinposture,’^ (xvii, p, 282.) And 
lastly, ^Xhey say, tJnlesa a sign m amt 
down nnto him v^m hh lord, we will not 
houeve. Answer t ^gns are in the pow^ of 
God alone, and 1 am no more than a public 
preadier. Is it not sufficient for thorn, that 
we hare sent down unto them the book of i 
the Koran to be read unto them V* (%x\x* p» ^ 
828.) Besides these acknowledgments, 1 have 
observed thirteen distinct places, in whMi 
Mahomet nuts the objection (unless a sl|gtl| 
dec.) into the mouth of the unbeliev^^ in j^ 
one of which does he allege a imracle in reply. 
His answer is, ^ that Qm glveth the power 
of working miracles, wlmn and to whom he 
pJeaseth,’* (v. x. xvlii. twice) *Hhat if ho 
should work miracles, they would not be- 
lieve,’* (vl.) — “ that they htid before rejected 


Moses, and Jesus, and the Prophets, who 
wrought miracles,** (iii, xxi* xxvhi.)-^‘*that 
the Koran itself wa^ a miracle/’ (xvi.) 

The only place in the Koran in which it can 
be pretended tliat a sensible miracle is referred 
to (for I do not allow the sacred visitations of 
Gabriel, the night juunicy of Mahomet to 
heaven, or the presence in fxattle of invisible 
hosts of angcK to deserve the name of eemible 
miracles,) is the beginning of the fifty-fourth 
chapter. The words are these : “ The hour 
of judgment approocheth, and the moon hath 
been sfht tn eunder : but if the unbelievers 
^00 a sign, they turn aside, saying, This is a 
jiowcrful charm.” The Mahometan exposi- 
tors disagree in their interpretation of tins 
passage ; some explaining it to be a mention 
of the splitting of the moon, n3 oiiu of the 
future signs of the approach of the day of 
judgment : others referring it tor a miraculoos 
appearence which bad then taken place, (vide 
Sale, in loc.) It seems to me not unprobable, 
tliat Mahomet might have token advantage 
of some extraordinary halo, or other unusual 


about this time ; and which supplied a foun- 
dation both for this passage, and for the 
sto^ which in after times hM been raised out 
of it. 

After this more than silence, after these 
authentic cot^Ssmwm of the Koran, We are not 
td be moved with im^^loiisirlmies related of 
Ifahomet by Abulmda^ who wwte Jiis life 
abont six hundred years after his death ^ or 
which are fonnd in the legend of Al-Jannabi, 
who came two hnndind yaafa On the 


wards teported of him byhk ^ 

plain and Mr eondtisioii is, that 
religipn was established by 
and not till then, eamo out the smjlei' td 
miradies. - ^ ^ ^ 

Now, this dlfibnooe alone earii«dtuts%^t^ 
opinion, a bar to ail leasoning from one eiMMi 
totbeotber. success of a rel^im ftnmM 

upon a miraculous history, shews eradit 
which was given to the history t and Mi 
cradit, under the cirainnstances In wldeh it was 
given, that n, by persons capable of fcnowind 
the truths and interested to inouira after 
is evidanee of the resdity of thehlstory^ and, 
^ eonisquetiee, of the truth of the religion* 
]Jwliere a miraeiiloua history is not aUeaed, no 
part of this aranment can be appliecL We 
admit, that mumtudes adtawwleoi^ the pnh 
tensions of Maliomet: but, these potensmns 
being destitute of miraculous evidence, we 
know that the grounds upon which they were 
acknowledged, could not be secure gfouuds of 


any authority, to us. Admit the whole of 
Mahomet's authentic history, so far as it was 
of a nature capable of being known or wit^ 
uessed by others, to be true ( whieh is certainly 
to admit all that the reception of tlie religUm 
can bo bro^ht to prove, )and Mahomet imght 
still be an impostor, or enthusiast, or a union 
of bath. Admit to be true almost any part of 
Christ’s history— of that, 1 mean, whiim was 
publjp, and within the eognisance of his 
mllowers— and bo must have come from God. 
Where matter of fact is not in question, whore 
miracles are not alleged, I do not see that 
the progress of a religion is abetter argument 
of its truth, than the prevalency of any sys- 
tem of opinions bi natural religion, morality, 
or physics, is a proof of the truth of tliose 
opinions* And we know that tills sort of 
ailment is inadmissible in any branch of 
philosophy wliatever. 

But it will be said. If one rcltgion eouM 
make its way without miracks, why might 
not another! To .which 1 reply, first, thet 
this is not the question ; the proper question 
is not, whether a rcligioiis institution could be 
set up without mirades, but whether 0 reli- 
gion, or a dmugeof religion, founding Itself in 
mtracloi, could sneoeed without any reality to 
rest upon ? 1 ajiprohend these two cases to be 
vi »7 difterent ; and 1 apprehend Mahomet’s 
not taking this cmirie, to be one proo^ 
amongst othm, ^hnt the thing is difficulty it 
not^fmpoBSible, to be aceompltshed ; esftaim^ 
it was not from an imconsctousneSSfOl the 
value and importaneeof miraculous ovideitee ; 
to it is very obserfabH that iw; IM 
volume, and someliiiMi in lim seisiA 
In which Mahomet so disdndM 

the power of working ftirawto frauicli^ he is 
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ineesj^antly referrit)|; to tlio miracles of jpro- 
ccfling prophets. One would imagine, to near 
uoiiw men talk, or to read gome oooks, that 
the setting up of a roHgioii by dint of mira- 
culous pretences was a thing of every day’s 
experience ; whereas 1 believe, that, except 
the Jewish and Christian religion, there is no 
t(jlerabl^ well authenticated account of any 
such thing liaving been i^coniplishod. 

11. Thoostahlisliineiit of Mahomet’s religion 
wjis ofiocted by causes which in no degree 
ajuiertainod to the origin of Christianity. 

tiuring the first twelve years of his mission, 
Mahomet had recourso only to persuasion. 
This IS allowed. And there is f»uf!lcieut reason 
from the eflbct to believe, that, if he had ocm- 
fined hiiuself to this mode of pro]>agaiiiig his 
religion, we of the present day sliould never 
have heard either of him or it. ‘‘ Three years 
wore silently omployod in the conversion of 
fjurtecn proselytes. I"or ten yearw the religion 
ailvanced with a slow' and painful progress, 
within tho walls of Mecca. The number of 
proselytes in tlio seventh year of his mission 
may be estimated by the absence of dtjhty- 
threr iiivu and eighteen women, who retired 
to Ethiopia.” (Gibbon’s Hist, voL ix. p. 244^ 
6fc. ; ed. Dub.) Yet this firogress, such as it 
was, apjiearft to have been aided by some very 
important advantages which Mahomet found 
in his situation, in his mode of conducting his 
dtisign, and in his doctrine. 

1. Mahomet was the grandson of tho most 
j>owerful and honourable family in Mecca ; 
and although the early death of his father had 
not left him a patrimony suitable to his Girth, 
ho had, long before tho commencement of his 
mission, repaired this deficiency by an opulent 
marriage. A person cousideraole by his 
wealth, of liigh descent, and nearly allig^i to 
the chiefs of his country, taking u{)bn himself 
tin? character of a religious teadier, would not 
fail of attracting attention and follow'ons. 

2. Maliomot conducted his design, in the 
outset cspeciirfly, with groat art ami prudence. 
Ho conducted I't us a politician wrould conduct 
a plot. His first application was to his own 
family. This gained him his wife’s uncle, a 
consiiiorablo person in j\tecca, together with 
his cousin Ali, afterwards the cclobrateil caliph, 
then a youth of great expectation, and even 
already distinguisdied by his attachment, impe- 
tuosity, and courage,^ Me nex,t expressed him- 
self to Abu Beer, a man amount the first of the 
Koreiah in wealth and infiuenee. Tho interest 
and example of Abu Beer drew in five other 
principal jiersotis in Mecct^ wliose solicitations 
provailed upon five more of the same rank^ 
This was tae work of three years ; during 

* Of mhkh Mr Qibhon h«i& tlie Mowing qwefmm . 
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which t{me> every thing waa imnsaeted in 
secret. Upon the strengm of these allieSi mid 
under the powerful protection of his family — 
who, however some of them migtit disappfovo 
his enterprise, or deride bis j^ret^ions, would 
not suflbr the oiyihan of their house, the relic 
of their; favourite brother, to be inimlted — 
Mahomet now commenced his public preach- 
ing. And the advance which he made daring 
tho nine or ten remaining years of his peace- 
able minstry, was by no means greater than 
what, with these ad vantage!^ and with the 
additional and singular eircuinstanee of there 
being no esUthlis/ted religion at Mecca at that 
time to contend with, might rensouably have 
been expected. How soon bis primitive ad- 
herents were let into the secret of his views of 
empire, or in what stage of bis undertaking 
these views first opened themselves to his own 
miud, it is not now easy to determine. The 
event, however, was, that these his first prose- 
lytes all ultimately attained to riches and 
honours, to the command of armies, and tho 
government of kingdoms. (Gibbon, ix. 244.) 

3. The Arabs deduced their diisceiit from 
Abraham through tlie lino of Ishmael. Tlie 
inlmbitants of Alecca, in couimoii probablv 
with tho other Arabuin trilies, acknowledged, 
as, I think, may clearly bo collected from the 
Koran, one supreme Deity, but had associated 
with him many objects of idolatrous worship. 
The groat doctrine with whidi Mahomet set 
out, was tho strict and exclusive unity of God, 
Abraham, he told them, their iJlnstrious 
ancestor ; Ishmael, the father of their nation ; 
Moses, the law'giver of the Jews ; and Jesu-s, 
the author of C’hnstianity ; had all asserted 
tlic same thing : that their followers liad 
universally corrupted the truth, ami that ha 
was now commibsSioned to resUirc it to the 
world. Was it to be wonddreii at, that a 
doctrine so specious, and authorizcHl by names, 
somd or other of winch were hoKlen in the 
highest veneration by every description of his 
hearers, should, in the hands of a popular 
missionary, prevail to tho extent in w'Kich 
Mahomet succeeded by his fukcific ministry ? 

4. Of tho institution which Mahomet joined 
with this fuiidamentiil dodtriue, and of the 
Koran in which that institution is delivered, 
we discover, 1 think, two purposes that per- i 
vade the whole, namely, to make converts, and 
to make his converts soldiers. The following 
partioalaira, ommigst oth^ may be conaideroil 
as preUy evident indications of these designs : 

1. When Mahomet besau to pnsudi, his 
addeesi to tho Jews, to m Christians, and I 
to the Pagan Arabs, was, that tlie religion 
which he was no other than what had 

been originairy their own. ** We believe in 
Qod» that which hath been amt down 
unto us, and that which hath heen sent down 
obflo Abraham, and Ishmael, andrisaac^ and 
Jacob, and tho Trlb^ and that which waa^ 
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deIiv€Gred unto Mom and Jesus,, and tliat 
which was delivofod onto the prophets from 
i thehr Lord : we make no distinction between 
anvof them.” (Sate^sKomn, c. iL p. 17.) He 
I hath ordained }^oii the religion which he com- 
I manded JKoah, and which wo have revetded 
j unto thee, O Mohammed, and wliioh we com- 
' manded Abraham, and Moses, and Jesus, 

, saying. Observe this religion, and bo not 
I divided therein ” (c. xlii. p. 393,) ** Ho hatli 
I chosen you, and hath not imposed on you any 
! difficulty in the relirfon whicli he hath given 
I you, the religion of your hither Abraham” 

* (c. xxii. p, 29i,) 

2. Tiio author of the Koran novesr ceases 
from describing the future anguish of unbe- 

I lievers, their despair, regret, penitence, and 
I torment. It is the fHjint which he labours 
above all others. And these dosoriptions are 
conceived in terms which will .i[ipear in no 
small degree impressive, even to the motloni 
reader of an English tratiblation. Doubtless 
I they would opemte with much gi'eator force 
' u}>on the niind*^ of thoso to whom they were 
j immediately directed. The terror which they 
seom well cjilculated to inspire, would l>e to 
I many tempers a powerful application. 

3. On the other hand : his vohiptuoufi 

I paradise ; his robes of silk, his fialaces of 
marble, his rivers and shades^, his groves and 
couches, his wine*;, his dainties ; and, above all, 
his seventy-tw'o virghis ?issigne<l to each of 
tiic faithful, of resplondont beauty and eternal 
youth ; intoxicated the imagination^, and 
scizeil the passion^, of his Eastern followers. 

4. But Mahoinefs highest heaven was 
reserved for those who fought his battles, or 
exiionded their fortunes in his cause. ” Those 
Iwlievers, who sit still at iionio, not having 
any hurt, and those who employ their for- 
tunes and their persons for the religion of GckI, 
sfiall not bo held equal. God liath preferred 
those wlio employ their fortunes and their 
piTi»ons in that cause, to a degree above those 
w ho sit at home. God had indeed jiromiscci 
twery ono Paradise ; but God had preferred J 
tlujse who Jiifhi far tkefaitlir before thuiw? who j 
sit still, by adding unto them a great reward; * 
by de^ees of honour conferred upon them j 
from Inm, and by granting them forgiveiu^s i 
and mercy.” (^e*B Koran, c. iv/ p. 73.) 1 
Again : Do you reckon the giving drink to j 
the pilgrims^ and the visiting of the holy 
temnle, to be actions os meritorious as tfiose 
perfonnod by him who bdieveth in God and 
the last day, and J^hteth far the rdi^an of 
Gadf They shall not be held ecpi^ with 
Ctod. — They who have believed and tied their 
country, and employed their imb^itce and 
their peiacms in the defence of God^s true 
rehjpon, siiatl he ih the highest degree of 
hcHMiiir with God ; end these amhey who shall 

I be happy. The Lord sendeth them good 
^dings^t mercy fhnn him, and good wiU, and 


of gardens wheretn Utey shall 
pleasuresi Tbev shall continue for 

ever ; tor with God is a great reward,’* (e^ ix. 
p. llil.) And once more ; ** Verily God hath 
purchased of the true bdievers tMrsoiiib and 


Me cauee of God : whether they m 

Blaiti, the promise /or the same is assui^ty 
duo by the Law, and tlio Gospel, aiul the 


Koran.” ^ (o. ix. p. 104. J 
IS. His doctrine of prea< 


estirmtion was hppU* 


cable, and was aj^pUed by him, to the same 
purpose of fortifying and of exalting the 
courage of his adherentsl ” If any thing of 
the matter hml impi^ened unto nis, we had not 
been slain here. Answer : If ye had hi*on in 
your houses, verily they wduhl have gone 
forth to fight, whow daughter was decreed to 
the places whore they died.’* (c. iii. p. 64,) 

6. In warm regit>iis, the anpi^tito of the 
sexes IS ard(*^nt, the jmsBion ror iuohriating 
liquors modemfo. In eouiplmnce with thid 
distinction, although Mahomet laid a restraint 
upon the drinking of wine, in the use of 
women ho allowed an almost unbotmiloii 
indulgence. Four wives, with the lilwrty of 
changing them at pleasure, (c. iv. p. 03,) 
togetluT with the persons of all hiw eaptives, 
(Gib. vol, ix. p, 226,) was an irreBbtible bribe 
to an Arabian warrior. ** God is minded 
(savfl he, speaking (»f this very subject) to 
maKO his religion light unto yon ; for man 
was crcatcal weak,** How dlflorcnt this from 
the ynaceominodating purity of tlio Gosjwd I 
How would Mahomet have succeeded with the 
Ohnsitan lesson in his mouth, Whosoever 
looketli upon a woman to lust after her, liath 
eoimnittod adultery wdth her already in his 
hoavt V* It must Ik? added, that Mahomet did 
not venture upon the proliibitiori of wine, till 
the fourth year of the Hegira, or sovenleenth 
of his mission, (Mod. Hniv. Hist. voi. i. p. 123,) 
when his military successes lind completidy* 
cstahlislieil his authority. The Harno obsorva- 
ttori holds of the fast of the Kamadan, (Ibid, 
p. 1J2,) and of the most laborious part of Ms 
iitsritutioii, tho pilgrimage to Mecca.'* , 

What bas hilhorto boon collectod froni the j 
records of the Mowulman history, relates# to 
the twelve or thirteen years of Mahomet's 
iHneeable proaehhig ; which part alone of Iris 
life and enterprise arlnrits of tlie 8uialh‘»t com- 
parison with tlie origin of Christianity. A 
new seono is now unfolded. Tho city of 
Medina, distant about ten days' jouniey from 

» (wlUi BtAliotnHi) in the of mO 
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Mecca, was at that time distracted by the 
liereditaiy eontontions of two hostile tribes. 
Tlicso feuds were exasperate by the mutual 
jiersocutioiis of the Jews and Christians, and 
I of the ditfcrent Christiau sects by which the 
city was inhabited. (Mod. Uiiir. Hist. p. 100.) 
The religion of Mahomet presented^ in some 
measure, a point of union or compromise to 
these divided opinions. It embraced the pHn^ 
ciples which were eommdn to them all. Each 
I party saw in it an honourable acknowledg- 
ment of the fundamental truth of their own 
system. To the Fiupin Arab, somewhat im- 
bued with the sotitiments and knowledge of 
his Jewish or Christian fellow-dtizen, H 
oflered no offonsive* or very improbable neo- 
logy. This recommendation procured to 
Manometanisn] a more fayourable reception 
at Medina^ than its author had been able, by 
twelve years’ painful endeavours, to obtain for 
it at l^cca. Yet, after all, the progress of 
the religion was inconsiderable, liis mission- 
ary could only collect a congregaUan of forty 
persons, (lb. p. 85.) It was not a religious, 
but a political association, which nltiuiately 
introduced Mahotnot into Medina. Harassed, 

' as it should seem, and disgusted by the long 
eoiitinuanco of factions and disputes, the in- 
habitants of that city sciw in tiie admission 
, of the prophot’s authority, a rest from the 
niiscrics which they had suffered, and a sup- 
pression of the violence and fury which they 
had learned to condemn. After an embassy, 
therefore, composed of believers and unb^ 
liovers, (Ib. p. 85.J and of persons of both 
tribes, with whom a treaty was conclud^sd of 
strict alliance and support, Mahomet made 
his public entry, and w'as received as the 
sovereign of Medina. 

From this time, or soon after this time, the 
impostor changed his language and his con- 
duct. Having now a town u his command, 
whore to arm hts party, and to head them 
with security, ho enters upon now counsels. 
He now portends that a divine commission is 
given to him to attack tlio infidels, to destroy 
idolatry, and to set up the true faith by the 
sword. (Ib. p. 88.) An early vict<wy over 
a very svpeiior forced achieved by eondnet and 
bravery, .establifihed the renown of his ams^ 
and of his personal chmetor, (Viet, of Bedr. 
ib. p. 108.) Every year after this was marked 
by Miles or assssstnations. The nature and 
a^ivity of Mahomet’s futore exertions may 
estinuiied front, the computation, in the 
nine followhig year^ of hialife, hecommanded 
his army In pataon in eight general engage- 
ments^ (Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 2^) and 
umibrtook, by hiinself or bis Ueutenants, fifty 
military enterprises, 

From this time we have nothing left to 
account for, but that Mahomet shmila coileet 
m army, that bis army should conquer, and 

timt his relj^fton Jdieuld prcNBsed together wit^ 


his conquests. The qtdinmj txperieooe of 
human afiaiii, leaves usli^ to wonder at in 
any of these eftects : mid tl^ v^ere likewise 
each assisted by pewUm all 

sides, the roving Amhi crowded round the 
standard of religion aasd pfainder, of ftoedom 
and vi^ory, of anus and rapine. Mndde the 
highly painted joys of a ean»d paradise, 
Mahomet rewaraed hie fblipwers in this 
world with a Ubend division <n the iqioitB, and 
with the peraeus of their female captives. 
(Gibbon, vol. tx. p. 255.) The eondltion of 


exposed it to tne impressioa, and yielded to 
the prugresx of a nrm and resolute army. 
After the red^action of his native peninsula, 
the weakness also of the Bomaii provinces on 
the north and tlio west, as w^ as the dis- 
tracted state of the Persian empire on the 
east, facilitated th^ successful invasion of 
neighbouring countries. That Maliomet’s 
conquests should carry his religion along with 
them, will excite little surprise, when we 
know the conditioiis which bo proposed to the 
vanquished. l>eath or conversion was the 
only choice offered to idolaters. ** Strike off 
their heads ! strike off all the ends of their 
fingers J” (Sale’s Koran, c. viii. p. 140,) Kill 
the idolatei^ wlieresoever ye shall find them !” 
(lb. e. ix. p. 149.) To tlie Jews and Chris- 
tians was left the somewhat milder altema- 
tivo of subjection and tribute, if they persisted 
in their own religion, or of an equal participa^ 
tion in the rights and liberties, the honours 
and privileges, of the faithful, if they embraced 
the religion of their conquerors. Ye Chris- 
tian dogs, you know your option,— the Koran, 
the tribute, or the sword.” (Gibbon, vol. ix. 
p. 837.) The corrupted state of Christianity 
m tlie seventh century, and the contentions 
of its sects, unhappily so fell in with men’s 
care of their safety, or their fortunes, as 1o 
induce, many to Ibr^e its profession. Add ! 
to all which, Uiat Mahomet’s victories not i 
only operated by the natural effect of con- \ 
quest, but that they were constantly repre- 
sented both to his friends and enemies, as 
divine declarations in l^is favour. Suoeess 
was evidenee* Pro^imty chiried with it, not 
only inffuence^ but proofi ^Tehavealr^y 
(says after the battle of &edr,) had a j 
mirade shewn you, in two armies which 
attacked eeeh oth^ ; one army fought for 

were iiSdcl^ 

KoMb ^ Bi. p« 88.) Again * ** Ye 

w not tiHiee who were mta at Bedr, but 
God them. If yedesiioadecisiotiofthe 
matter between us^ now hath a dedeion 
come unto you.” (Ib. e. viii. p. 141.) 

Many nKire passages mi^t be collected 
out of tho Koran to the same efibet But 
they are imneoeswn^ thoene^ nf Malio- 
metittistti duriim tlOs. aiid» iwdead, 
fiitiire period oT its historyt beairso fitUe , 
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1 no infbmioa ean Jo$t }7 

bo dmwn iVoni it to tho prejndiee m tbe 
Cbrittiim aiipiineiit, Foir^ what aro irire oom- 
IMuing? A Qaliloon aoeompiiiied 

a Mmm&i, yffiOk a oonqneror at ttao bead 

of his aftajr* We eoOinsio Jesii^ without 
force, without power, wMboot supp^ wiiV 
oat one extemiM elmmstaiiee of attimetioii or 
induenee, preiralliiig agaifift the prejndkee, 
the lenroing, the hJeritfchy, of his eountry ; 
against the anoint religious opinions, unb 
pompous religious rites, the phiioaoplix, the 
wisfiotn, the authoriW of tiie Boman empire, 
in^the most polished and enlightened period 
of its existence; with Bfohomet, making bis 

j way amongst Arabs, eollecting followers in 

1 the midst of conquests and triumphs, hi the 
darkest ages and countHes of the world, atid 
when success in arms not only opeiatra by 
that command of inen*8 wills and persons 
which attends prosperous undertakhigs, but 
was considered as a sure testimony of divine 
approbation. That multitudes, persuaded by 
this argument, should join the train of a vic- 
torious chief ; that still greater multitudes 
should, without any argument, bow down 
before irresistible power; Is a conduct in 
which we cannot see much to surprise us ; in 
which we can see nothing that resembles the 
causes by which the establishment of Christi- 

gmiity was efikted. 

^ The success, thcrelbro, of Mahometanism, 
stands not in the way of this important oon- 
clusioii,— -that the propa^ion of Christianity, 
in the manner and under the circumstances 
in which it was propagated, is a vat^ac tu the 
history of the sfieeics. A Jewish peasant 
overthrew the religion of the world. 

1 have, nevaiheless, placed the nrevaleiicy 
of the religion amonj^t tiie auxiliary am- 
ments of its truth ; because, whether it bad 
prevailed or noL or whether its prevalency 
can or cannot ie accounted for, the diro<% 
argument remains still. It is still true that 
a great number of men upon the spot, per- 
sonally connected with the histoiT and with 
the author of the feKgion, were inxliiced by 
what they heard, and sasr, and knew, not 
only to emmge iheir former optnloniii^ but to 
give up their time, and sacrifice their, ease, to 
traverse seas and singdontB without rest and 
without weariness, to emnmit themselves to 
extreme dangms, to undertake ineesMuit toils, 
to undeigo grievous sttfihrings, and altthbi, 
solely in oonsequence, and in sumiort, cl their 
belief of facts, which, U truveatabflsb.tbe 
truth of the religion, which, if ihlse, they 
must have known to be so. 

t# 

PART III. 4 

A BRIBP oonainnnivmK OF soMX ^ 0 ^ 014 ^ 
oncaoTtons. 

CHAPTER I. 

ma nmeoKpamm merwamr tub sKvsaaa 
ooerxLB. 

I Know not a more rash or unnhHosophuMd 
conduct of the understanding, ttiati to rqject / 
the substance of a story, by nman of some 
diversity in the oircumstancss with which It 
related. The usual character of huniati testi- 
mony is substantial truth under circumstantial 
variety. This is what the dally experience of j 
courts of justice teaches. Whm accounts of 
a transaction Some from the mouths of diFe- 
rent witnesses, it is seldom that it is not pos-^ 
Bible to pick out apparent or real Inconsis- 
tencies between them, l^seo ineonsistencieB 
are studiously displayed by an adverse pleado^, 
but oftentimes with little impression upon' 
the minds of the judges. On the contrary, a 
close and minute agreement induces the sus- 
pieion of confederacy and fraud. Whan 
written histories touch upon the some scenes 1 
of action, the comparison almost always j 
afibrds ground for a like refledton. Nume- 
rous, and sometimes important, variations 
prefwt themselves ; not seldom alio, absolute | 
and final contradictions ; yet neither one nor ; 
the other are deemed sufficient to shake the 
credibility of tlie main fact. The embassy of j 
the Jews, to deprecate the execution of Clan- 
dlan’s order to place liis statue in tlieir ! 
ten^, Philo places in harvest, Josqihus in j 
seod-time ; both contemporary writers. No ; 
mader is led, by this inconsistency, to doubt { 
whether such an embassy was sent, or whether | 
such an order was .given. Our own history 
supplies examples of the same kind. In the 
account of the Marquis of Argyll*! death, in 
the reign of Charles the Second, we hivre a 
veiw remarkable eontradictlon. Lord Clar- 
enoon relates that he was condemned to bo 
hanged, which was perfomied the same day; 
on the contrary, Burnet, Wedrow, Seatti, ^ 
Echard, concur In stating that be was be^ 
beaded^ and tliat ho wee oondemneiii mMnt ; 
the Saterdayv^ executed upon thcMcnnay, : 

Briiaan.) Was any reader of^ 
mstcry 6v«r sceptic enous^ to iiiilso 
from hence a questkm, wheriicr ilie MatmAi 
of Aigyll was execute or nott Tet^ ^ida 
ought to be left in uncertainly, accoidtiw to 
tbe prinei|des upon whirii iba Cbsbman 
ha* sometinics Been alMekcd. Dr 
Midd&toit oontendod, that tlmiinmiit hours 
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of the dity assigned to the cruelfixioii of thi 
Christy hy John and by the other evangdi^ Mi 
did not admit of the recondloment whidi th( 
learned men hod proposed ; and then eon- tiM 
eludes the discussioo 'with this liard remark : to 
^ We must be forood, with sevend of the bei 
critics^ to leave the difficulty just as we found ha 
it| charge^tle with all the consequences of mi 
manifest inconsistency.’* (Middleton’s Re- toi 
flections ansu'ered by Benson. Hist. Christ ful 
vol. iii. p. 50.) But what are these conse- ai» 
i Quencefi ? By no means the discrediting of pei 
the history, as to the principal fact, by a Sai 
repugnancy (even snpposinff that repu|^aney tiai 
not to be resolvable into difforent modes of in I 
computation) in the time of the day in which otl 
it is said to have taken place. hla 

A great deal of the discrojmncy observable pui 
in the Gospels, arises from ommim ; from a an] 
fact or a passa^ of Christ’s life being noticed Mo 
by one writer, which is unnoticed by another, cor 
Now, omission is at all times a very uncertain Ms 
ffround of objection. We perceive it, not only apj 
in the comparison of different. writers, but toll 
oven in tlie same writer, when compared with bef 
liiniself. There are a jgreat many particulars, hixi 
and some of them of importance, mentioned mij 
by Josoplius in his Antiquities, which, as we thii 
should have supposed, ought to have b^ put at 
down by him in their place in the Jewish rea 
Wars. (Lard. part. i. vol. ii. p. 735, Ac.) san 
Snetouitis, Tacitus, Dio Cassius, have, all bin 
three, written of the reiffn of Tiberius. Each his 
lias iiienttoned many thiii|^ omitterl by the the 
rtv«t, (p. 743.) yet no objection is from thence cha 
taken to the re8])ective credit of their histo- wh 
rios. We have in our own times, if there she 
wore not something indecorous in the com- in 
jiorison, the life of an eminent person, written uni 
ty throe of his friends, in wbicli there is very int( 
great variety in the incidents selected by unt 
them ; some apparent, and perhaps some real afti 
contradictious ; yet without any impeachment sat 
of the substantia] truth of thoir accounts, of uni 
the authenticity of the books, of the compo- had 
tent information or general fidelity of the I 
writers# " the 

But these disercpancies will be still more rtai 
numorous, when men do not write histones, pasi 
but mem&irs s whioh is perhaps tlie true name 
and proper deaoription of our Gospels ; that 
wneti they do not undertake, or ever meant, 
te deliver, in order of tim<^ a r^lar and com- 
plete account of oU the things of importance, 
which the peMtij^ who Is the subject of their sai 
history^ did or said : but only, out of many 
similar onSs» to give suoh passages, or such A, 
actions and dtaeoursee, as offered themselves ovo 
more immediately to their attentioxu came in Seri 
the way of thoir inquirtes, occurtnd to thidr thn 
rceolleottoiiy or were suggeked by their We 

at the time of wrliing. wri 

^ This particular design may ai^pear some- ddi 
tiine% but viot always, nor oft^i. Thus 1 evh 


think that the particular desm which Saint 
Matthew had in view vHSBst he was writing 
the history of the rSniirreoilcfi, was to atioK 
the faithful perfomiaiiee oi <3urlst’8 promise 
to his disciples to gabelsre them iiito C^lee; 
beeause he alone, etteft Mark, seems to 
have taken it from Jihn, has recorded this pro- 
mise, and he alotie has confined faiB narrative 
to that single appearance to the disciples which 
I fulfilled it. It was the preconoerted, the gmat 
and most public mani/estation of <mr Lord’s 
person# It was the thing which dwelt upon 
i»tnt Matthew’s mind, and he adapted his 
narrative to it. But, that there is nothing 
in Saint Matthew’s langu^e, which negatives 
other appearances, or whitm imports that this 
his appeamnee to his disciples m Galilee, in 
pursuance of his promise, was his first or only 
appearance, is made pretty evident by Saint 
Mark’s Gk»spel, whioh uses the same terms 
concerning the appearance in Galilee as Saint 
Matthew uses, yet itself records two other 
apiiearances prior to this : “ Go your way, 
toll his disciples and Peter, that he goetb 
before you into Galilee* there shall ye see 
him as he said unto you (xvi. 7.) We 
might be apt to infer from thC^e words, that 
this was theTfrsr time they were to see him : 
at least, we might infer it, with os much 
reason as we^ draw the inference from the 
same words in Matthew ; yet the historian 
himself did not jierceivo that he was leadiug| 
his readers to any sucli conclusion ; for, iW 
the twelfth and two following verses of this 
chajiter, he informs us of two appearances, 
which, by comparing the order of events, are 
shevrn to have been prior to the appearance 
in Galilee. ** He ap[>eared in another form 
unto two of them, as they walked, and went 
into the country : and they went and told it 
unto the residue, neither believed they them : 
afterwards he appeared unto the eleven, as they 
sat at meat, and upbraided them with their 
unbelief, bemuse tliey believed not them that 
had seen him after he was risen.” 

Probably the same observation, concerning 
the pariieuhr dengti which guided the histo- 
rian, may be of use in comparing many other 
pass^^ of the Gospels# 


CHAPTER IL 

wMMxnmm ontmoMS hifutvd !|o the APosnsss. 

A.spsibtm of candour which is shewn towards 
every ipther book, is sometimeB refused to the 
Seriptures ; and that is, the |damng of n 
thictiim b^oen judgment and tesBmony. 
Wo dto not usually question the ersdit eff n 
wAtar^byreasonof anopiniiml^ may haws 
ddi^NM upon subjects uneotnieetcH| with his 
evidence : and even upon snbjeets coniioeted 


EVl|»£NCfiS OP CB[M$tUKJTY. 


witblds noeount ovmx&i with it in th^^ame 
disflimne or writings we nittiii^ly 

from o|>iiiioB8y iefUtkoony fyom ohsem- 
thm, nwwttve ilifoiti eiffameiit. 

To apply this i^eimkoo^detittUffi to the 
C%rletuiii leeordh^ mudi oontroveny eod moeh 
ohjeetion hat heeo tehed eoii4>eriilttg tl» 

I (motatloiHi of the Old Teetmeet Awnd m the 
( New ; eoiee of whieh i^uotetloB^ It ie eaed^ 

I ere allied in a eeDde^ end to eYeidi» appw- 
j reatly differeut from that which they 
and from those to wfiieh they belong, ip the 
' original. It is probable to my appi%en«ion, 
that many of those quotations were intended 
by the writers of the New Testamefst as 
nothing moro^than ccc4miniadatwn$. They 
! quoted passages of their Seriptuie, whiim 
suited, and fell in with, the oceasloii before 
! them, without always un4totakW to ossert 
' that the occasion was In the ^ew ofthe autlmr 
’ ofthe words. Such accommodations of pHssfigcs 
j from old authors, from books osi^ceially wh^h 
are in every one’s hands, are common with 
' riters of all countries ; hut in none, perhaps, 

: w i;re more to be expected tluin in the writings of 
I the Jews, whose literature woe a]tno.«t entirely 
i confined to their Scriptures. Those propho-^ 

! cies which arc allegea with more solemnity, 

I and which are accouifiamed with a pr«!Cise 
I declaration, that they originally respected the 
! event then rcinted, areT •thiuk truly alWed. 

I Hut w'ere it otlicrwise ; is the judgment of the 
New sTestatnent, in interpreting passages of 
the Old, or sometimes, perhaps, in receiving 
ostabhslKHl lutorprotations, so corinocted either 
with their veracity, or with Uieir means of 
information concerning what was naasing in 
iiicir own times, as that a critical mistake, 
even were it clearly made out, should over- 
tlirow their historical credit? — Does it dimb 
Dish it ? Has it any thing to do with it ? 

Another error im puted to the first CUrisiians, 
was the expected approach of the day of 
judgment. 1 would introduce this objection ^ 
by a remark upon wliat appears to me a soniO' * 
what similar example. Our Saviour, speaking 
to Peter of John, said, ** If 1 will that he 
tarry till I come, wliat is that to thee?” ( John, 
xxi. 22.) These words, we find, hod ^n so 
misconstrued, as that a report firotn thence 
” went ahroi^ amorif the brethren, that that 
disciple should not die.” Suppose tliat this 
had come down to us amongst the prevailii:^ 
opinions of the early Christiaus, and tliat the 
partictthur circftmstimc^from which the mis* 
'take sptmg, had betoi lost (wliudi, btunmily 
speaking, was most likely to have been the 
earn,) some, atihuiday,wouldbavebeefi ready 
to reffaid and quote the error, as an htipsaelH 
moot of the whole Chrt|tiaB system. Tei 
with how Uttk justice sucll a eimelii^ 
base been drawn, or raliher a pieanmp^ 
tioii taken up, the infomiatlan wbldi ire 
luQipeii to possess enables as now to pete^te* : 


To these who think that the 1 
us to believe, that the difiy Y 


have made with rmpeet to tlto imito 
nerliaps, and temiumry, but stUt no to; 
ancient error, eonoerotog the dumtto 
'John’s life. It was an erroi^ it may bO Ip#.; 
wise said, which would emBOtimlly hi«to\ 
those who entertained it from acting the {PliJ 
of impostors. i 

The difficulty which attends the subject of 
the {uresent chunter, is eontslficd iu this quwh 
tion : If we once admit the falHbilliy of the 
apostolic judgment, w*here are wc to stop. Or 
in what can wo rely upon it? To Whidi 
questiom as arguing with unbelievers, and as 
arguing mr the lulitantial truth of the Chris- 
tian history, and for that alone, it is competent 
to the advocate of Christianity to reply, Cive 
me the apostles’ testimony, and 1 do not stand 
iu need of their judgment ; give me the facts, 
and I have complete securny for every cou- 
clunion I ^nt. 

But, although 1 think that It Is competent 
to the Chriiirian apologist to return this, 
answer, 1 do not think that it is the only 
ans%vor which the objection is capable of re* 
coiving. The two follow hig cautions, founded, 

I appreliend, in tho most roasonablo distine* 
tions, will exclude all oiicartainty upon this 
head which can attended with danger. 

First, to separato whaf was tho obioet of the 
apostolic mission, and ileclarcd by them to be 
so, •from what was extraneous to it, or only 
incidentally connected with it. Of points 
clearly extraneous to tho religion, nothing 
ncod be said. Of points incidentally con- 
nected with it, something may be wldod. 
Demoniacal posscssimi is one of these points : ^ 
concerning tfie reality of which, as ihw place 
will not admit tho oxamination, or even the | 
production of the aratmient on either side of | 
the question, it would be arroffanco iit me to j 
deliver an y jiidgmen t. And it Is un necessary^ 
For what I am ooncornod to observe ia, that 
even they wlio thiuk it was a general, but 
erroneous opinion, Of those times ; and that 
the writers of the New Testament in eommon 
with other Jewish writers of that age, fell 
into the manner of speaking and of thinking 
upon tout subject whieh then umverpally 
prevailed, need not be alanaeil by the touees* 
sioii, as though they had any thing to fw 
from it for the trutli of Chimiiisiiy* T!|a 
doetrine was not what Cltrist bimqfhi to 
the world. It appears in ttmChrisIto to 
ineidetitally and uceidentaBy, as betovtSe 
euhaisting optuion of the age andemtoy hr 

which hit ministry was exmvito 

part of the object of Ati 

men’s ofdniotia eonroniliigtoemmii qf qrfri* 

toafmbalanemuto At any 
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l»te it is unoonneotol vi^ If a 

I dumb pevsofD vbb by » irord Mlansd to the 
w of his SfMeoh, it stgnifies Utde to what 
I cause the dombme was sOeribed ; and die 
I like of evm ether ettve wrought upon those 
I who are sm td have been potwesaed. 

malody was mL the euro was ml, whether 
I tlie popuhur eapiioation of the cause was well 
founded, <Hr not The inatter fiiet, the 
change, so Isr as it was an object of sense, or 
of testijnony, was in either case the same* 
Secondly, that, in reading the apostoUe 
writings, we distinguish betwem their doc- 
trines and their arguments. Their do^rines 
came to thm by melation properly so called ; 
yet in propounding these dp^rines in their 
writings or diaeourses, they were wont to 
tllnstriite, support, and enforce them, by such 
analogies, ar^menti, and ecmsiflemtious, as 
their own thoughts suggested. Thus, the call 
of the Gentiles, that is, the mlmiseion of the 
Gentiles to the Christian profession without a 
prsTions subjeotion to the law of Moses, was 
imparted to the apostles by revelation, and 
was attested by die miradei which attended 
the Christian ministry among them. The 
vapostles* own aasuranoe of the matter rested 
upon this foand^k>n. Nevertheless, Saint 
l^ul, when trealsBig of the subject, offers a 
groat variety of topics in*it8 proof and vindi- 
cation. The doemne itself must be received : 
but it is not necessary, in on^r to d^end 
Christianity, to defend the proprioty of every 
comparison, or the validity of every aigument, 
wliich the apostle has brought into tlte liiseus- 
sion. The same observation applies to some 
other instances ; and is, in my opinion, very 
well founded : *• When divine writers argue 
upon any point, w*o are alwa 5 'S bound to 
believe tne conclusions that their reasonings 
end in, as parts of divine revelation : but we 
are not bound to bo able to make out, or 
even to assent to, an the premises made uae of 
by them, in their whole extent, unless it 
appear plainly, that they affirm the premises 
as expr^y as they do the conclusious proved 
by them,'* (Burnet’s Expos, art 6.) 


epAPTER III. 

' Tsa oomiBcsriov ov camisvxjuannr wrm tbb 
jawim msroBT. 

UMDommsDav' our Saviour assumes the 
divine origin of the Mesaie fnstitutloQ : and, 
independently of his authority, I conceive it 
to be v<»ry difficult to assigii any other cause 
for the commeueemevd or exuHenoe of that 
institution; espechaiyffirtl^inUg«iaridit»Bm-> 
itime of the Jews* adhering to l^e ni^, 
when eyeiy other people did into polyilieimi 
Ar their boing men in xeligioii^ In 


ceeiy ^ ; behind other natioiis A 
mts of peace and wav, snpii^or to tbe most 
improve in tbeir sentiineiits and doctrines 
relating to the Deity, ^ UnddubtedUy, also, 
our Savioiir reaogaiaes the prophetic character 
of many of tbmr ancient wrBera. So far, 
therefore^ we are bound as Chrlsdims to go. 
But to irate ChadstianUy answerable with its 
Ufe^ for the circsttnistanml truth of ea^ sepa- 
rate passage of the Old Testament, the genu- 
ineness of every book, the information, ffifoity, 
and judgment, of every writer ip it, is to bring, 
I winnot saygfim^butunnecessaiTdifficulti^ 
into the wbme ^fStem. These books were 
universally read and received by the Jews of 
our Savkmr's time. He andy^is apostles, in 
eemmon with all other Jews, referred to them, 
alluded to them, used them. Yet, except 
where he ^pressly ascribes a divine authority 
to particular preaicUons, 1 do not know that 
we can strictly draw any eoneluston from the 
books being so used and applied, beside the 
proof, which it unq^uestionably is, of their 
notoriety, and reeepnon at that time. In this 
view, our Scriptures affi>rd a valuable testi- 
mony to those of the Jews. But the nature 
*of this testimony ought to be understood. It 
is surely very different from, what it is some- 
times represented to be, a specihe ratification 
of eadi particular feet and opltiion ; and not 
mily of eaeffi partieularfaet, but of the motives 
ralgned for every action, together with the 
I judgment of praise or dispraise bestowed upon 
th^p. Saint James, in his Epistle, (v. ll,) 
mys, ** Ye have heard of tlie patience of Job, 
and have seen the end of the Lord.’* Not- 
withstanding this text, the reality of Job’s 
histoiy, and even the existence of such a per- 
son, mu been always deemed a fair subject of 
inquiry and discussion amongst Christian 
divines. Saint James's authority is considered 
as good evidence of the existence of the book 
of Job ^at tlmt tiUEie, and of Us reception by 
the Jews ; and of nothing more. Saint Paul, 
in bis Seecmd Enlstle to Timotlm (UL 6,) 
has this simUitude : ** Now, as Jannes and 
Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also 
redst tbe truth." These names are not found 
in the Old TeshimeDt. And it is uncertain, 
whether Saint Baal took them from somk 
apocryphal writing then extant, or from tra- I 


1 



trinmcm of CHBiftmiriTt, 


Pajoi 10 liore aapurti^ tha wattoiBy of tlio 
VrltiDg, if it y/^m a 'Wfitlen aaoaunt vhieK 
quoted, or mohiiig kim^elf fumwemUeibr tlie 
authentioity of tlto tmd&lion t muoh Uh% that 
be 00 involves himseEf wiDi either of thcee 
quostions, os thet the eMIt of ^tuis owu hi^ovy 
end inieiion should 4mud upon the 
whether Jannes end Jeiuoree withstood Mossi, 
or not. For whet reeson e more Hgomne 
interpretation should be put upon other re^ 
renoes, it is difBenlt to know* I do not mean, 
that other passages of the Jewish hkiMy 
stand upon no better ondenoe tbaa the hi^ 
tory of Job, or of Jannee and Jashbiesi (1 
think much otherwise ;) but t mean, that a 
reference in the New XoilaiBeat, to a passage 
in the Old, does not so fix its authority, as to 
exclude all inquiry into iU eredihillty, or into 
the sepa^e reasons upon which that credi- 
bility 18 'founded ; and that it is im unwar- 
rantable, as well as unsafe rule to lay down 
ooneeruing the Jewish hishity, what was never 
laid down cosoeming any other, that either 
every particular of it must be true, or the 
whole falser 

1 have thought it neoessary to state this 
point explicitly, because a fasliion, revived by 
Voltaire, and pursued by the disciples of kw 
schcKil, seems to have much prevailed of late, 
of attacking Christianity through the sides of 
Judaism. Some obje^ions of this dam are 
founded in misconstruction, soino in exaggera- 
tion ; but all proceed upon w imp}H^ion, 
which lias not been made out by argument, 
Tianiely, that the attestatioj], wluch the 
Author and first teachers of Christianity gave 


r* I m t m'f ^ m t 


phets, extends to every point and portion of 
the Jewish history ; and so extends as to make 
Christianity responsible in its owg credibility, 
for tlie circumstantiAl truth (I bad almost 
said for the critical exactness) of every narra- 
tive contained in the Old Tmtament. ^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

• nmscciooioFcnaawmii^ 


altlMHigh it converted great numberSi did not 
prodttfse a uiiiversbl, or even a geinaal, con- 
viotimi in the miiKWof iisoD,ef the age and 
countries in which it uppeared» An4 this 
wontof a mure eompletcand extensive euecesi^ 
ia coBed die r^ecHan of the Chtbtian histoiy 
and miracles ; andbui been thougbt by some 
to form a airong oli;)ectiot^ Indie reality of the 


The muttor of the objgedmi dividsp ilsdl 
loio two parth^^ if 

ttitfeUOicalqHsttik^ bmaum the 


minds of these two dasmip^ont ol 


die inlluenee of very diUlMiii 7ks 

case of the Jowa inasiimk oa ourJlbvimii^s 
ministry was oril^iially addiMOil lo thikl^ 
olBiuitadffindtoourecmetdeio^^ ^ 
Now, upon the suh^ of ^ 

Christian ieli|^on ; with at, fhm fo 
questton, namely, wh^hor tiie mifuoles wm 
octuidly wnHight?« iVdm aolmewkdgjhq^d^^ 
miracles, we pass tnstantaueoH mj to dm 
adcnowledgmeikt oi the whole. No doubt, 
Itos between the promises and title oonSNskm^ 
If wo believe tbc worka» or anyone ni tbenh 
wo believe in Jesus. And diis order 
reasoning is become so universal atidfimUliri 
that we do not readily imprehond.liow it 
could ever have been otherwise. Yet H 
appears to me perfectly oettalQ, that the state 
of thought, in the mind of a Jew of our 
Saviour’s age, was totally ditkreut from tbhu 
After aHowing the reality of the miracle^ ho 
had a great deal to do to peiouade himself that 
Jesus was the Messiah* ThU is clearly inti- 
mated by various passages of the Gospel 
history. It appears, that, in the approhensfon 
of tiie writers of tho New Tostainent, the 
miracles did not irresistibly carry even those 
who saw them to the condusion intended to 
be drawn from them ; or so compel assent, as 
to leave no room for suspense, for the exenslse 
of candour, or the eifeets of prejudice. And 
to this point, at least, the evanffelists may be 
allowed to be good witnesses ; hecauso it It a 
point, in whtdi exaggeration or dtmise 
would have been the other way. Their 
accounta, if they eonld bo au^ieeted of ihlse- 
liood, would rather have magntted ^n 
diminished the efiecta of tho mfamles. ^ 
John, vii. 21—431. ** Jesus answered* and 
said unto them, I have done one work, and yo 
all marvel.—'lf a man on the sabbath-day 
receive circumcision, that the law of Moses 
should not be brok^ ; are yo angry at me, 
bocause 1 have made a man every whit whols 
on the sabbath-day ? Judge not accordfog to 
the apDearance. iudiie nehteoiis lodiiiient. 
TiMn said some of tiiem of JeniMfem, Is oat 
this bo whom tho, tesfa to kttll Bni, 1% ho 


tho rawOT lm<m wdOM mat fbi* il too vory 
Christ t BoKieit, tet hwo mm, whmet 
h»i$t but wAsO GAtmt eomeA, mt mm hmifitA 
whenbg he i$. Then eriad <lsaHS in thateh;^ 
m he taaght, sayings Ye both too— me^ and 
y« know wheuee 1 am : and 1 amnntaoiRd'of 
soyseif, hot he that aent me ia tni& wlwm to 
toew net. But I toow Iii;m for Itot.lllfoa 
Um^tuid he hath seat OM. ‘toentj^ipeM 
to take him : but so maa laldJbaaai 
beoauee hie bmir waa itot fUt'muH, ,'Jkei 
mmy of the /wvdb teKmd^mk JiiMijMf ta^ 
Whee ChoIttoomeAtaiU A, adimdet 




EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Tliia pa-^sage h very observable. It ex hlblta 
tfte reasoning of difTerent sorts of persons upon 
the oceasion of a mirstclo, which }>erson8 or all 
sorts are represented to have acknowledged as 
real. One sort of men thonght, that there 
was something very extraordinary in all this ; 

, but that still Jesus could not be the Chris^ 
beeause there was a circumstance ts his 
i appearance whicli militated with an opinion 
' conoeniing Christ, in 'whicJi they had been 
brought up, and of the truth of wlueh, it is 
I probable, they Imd never entertained a particle 
I of doubt, namely, that “ When Christ cometh, 
no man klioweth whenco he is.” Another 
sort were inclined to believe liini to be the 
Messiah. But even these did not argue as we 
sliould ; did not consider the miracle as of 
itself decisive of the question ; ns what, if once 
allowed, excluded all farther debate upon the 
subject ; but founded their opinion upon a 
, kind of comparative reasoning, When Christ 
coxneth, will he ilo mare miracles than those 
which this man hath done 
Another passage in the same evangelist, and 
obfiorvablo for the same purpose, is that in 
which ho relates the resurrection of Lazarus : 
"Jesus,’* he tolls us, ^xi. 4;l, 44,) " when bo 
had thus spoken, cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus, come forth : and he tlmt was dead 
came forth, bound hand and foot with gmve- 
oloth^ and his face was bound about with a 
napkin. Jesus saith unto them. Loose him, 
and let him go.’* One might have snspeeted, 
that at least all thoHo who stood by the 
sopuliihro, when Lazarus was raised, would 
have believed in Jesus. Yet the evangelist 
does not so represent it : ** Then many of the 
Jews which came to Mary, and had seen the 
things which Jesus did, believed on him ; but 
same of ikm went their ways to the Pharisees, 
and told them what tliiu^p desus had done.’* 
We cannot suppose that the evangelist meant 
by this account, to leave his readers to imagine, 
that any of the spectators doubted about the 
truth or the miracle. For from it. Unques- 
tionablv, ho stotes the miracle to have been 
fully allowed : yet the persons who allowed | 
it were, according to his represnitation, 
capable of retaining hostile sentiiuents towards 
Jesus, " Believing in Jesus,” was not only to 
believe that he wroujg^t miracles, but that he 
w$s the Messiah, with us there is no difllb- 
renes between these two things : with theixb 
there ^asthe greatest; and the difforeooe is 
apparent in th&4^iisaotion« If $idut John 
has represented the eonduet of the Jews upon 
this occasion trulv (and why he should not 1 
cannot tell, for it rather makes against him 
than fbr him) it shews <dear|y the principles 
upon which their judmentproOeedicd* Whe- 
ther he has rdbled Qie matter truly or not, 
the relation itsdf ihsootecs the writer’s own 
opii^on of those principles : and that alohe 
pesSessee oonsideiiabie authority, In the n^xt 


chapter, we have a redeOtion of the evangelist, 
entirdy suited to this staite of the ease : " but 
thongJi he had done so many miracles before 
them, yet believed they hm on him,” (xii. 
87.) The evangelist does not mean to impute 
the defect of their belief to any doubt aiKiut 
the mirades; but to their not perceiving, 
what all now sulhcleiitly perceive, and what 
they would have perceivipd, had not tlieir 
understandings been governed by strong pre- 
judices, the infallible attestation which the 
works of Jesus bore to the truth of his preten- 
sions. 

Thenintli chapter of Saint John’s Gospel 
contains a very circumstantial account of the 
cure of a blind man : a inirado submitted to 
aH the scrutiny and examination which a 
sceptic could propose. If a modern unbeliever 
hacl drawn up the interroga tollies, they could 
hardly have been more critical or searching. 
The account contains also a very curious con- 
few'nce between the Jewish nilcrs and the 
patient, in which the point for our present 
notice is Iheir resistance of the force of the 
miracle, and of the conohiKion to which it led, 
after they had faih^l in discrediting it!» evidence. 
" We know that God spake unto Mosos ; but 
asfor this fellow, we know not whenco ho is,” 
TImt was the answer which set their minds at 
rest. And by the help of much prejudice, and 

n t unwilifngiioss to yield, it might do so. 

fie mind of the poor man restorcnl to sight, 
which was qjider no such bias, and felt no 
reluctance, tne miracle had its natural opera- 
tion. " Herein,” says ho, “ is a inarveilouh 
I thing, that ye know not from whence he is, 

; yet ho hath opened mine eyes. Now we 
know, that God heareth not sinners ; but if 
any man be a worshipper of God, and doi^ii 
his will, him he heareth. Since the world 
began, was it not heard, that any man opened 
tile eyes of one that was bom blind. If this 
man u dro not of God, he could do nothing.” 
We do not itud, that th^ Jewish rulers had 
any other reply to make to this defence, than 
that which authority is sometimes apt to 
make to argument, " Host thou teaeh us 
If it shall be inquired, how « turn of 
thought, sq dlAhrnat from what prevails at 
present, should obtaiti cumn^ with thd 
ancient Jews ; the answer is mnd in two 
opinions whl^ ore proved to have subsisted 
in that age a^ oountm The one was, their 
expeetai^ of k Measyi of a kind tetoliy 
eontitry to iriiat tli6^ t^pipearanee ot JeStis 
bespoke hiiq to be ; the c^er, thehr peri^ksion 
of the in the production of 

supenifllui^a^^ These oidnionsare net 
ij(s lor purpose of aigCttneat, 
but ate gmiikrify reeoghiked in the 

l^| M as ipi burs. And H ooglii 
momiw io^be conrid^^i^ ikot in thm 
opinidibihnJfowB of thui 
thdhr hafan^ broa|^^n{i ; Ibai thky wem 
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opjniofiii the smutide of which they had 
prii^ablv few of tiiem inquired iiit<b and of 
the truth of which they entertained no doubt 
And 1 think that theee two accounts ctuij^titly 
afford an explanation of their conduct Twi 
hrst put them upon seeking out some excuse 
to themselves for not receiving Jesus in the 
character in which be daimed to be recetveti ; 
and the second supplied them with just such 
an excuse as they wanted* tiet Jesus work what 
miracles he woul4h ctill the answer was In 
readiness, “that he wrought them by the 
assistance of Beekebub.’^ And to this answer 
1)0 reply could l>o made, but that which our 
Saviour did make, by shewing thfd the ten- 
dency of his mission was so adverse to the 
views with which this being was, by the 
objectors themselves, supposed to not, tfiat it 
could not reasonably be suppcM that ho 
would assist in carrying it on. The power 
d^playod in the miracles did not alone refute 
the Jewish solution, because the interposition 
of invisible agents being once admitted, it is 
inipossiblo to ascertain the limits by which 
their cfhoiency is circumscribed. We of this 
day may be disposed, possibly, to think such 
opinions too absurd to have been ever seriously 
entertained. X am not bound to contend for 
the credibility of those opinions. They were 
at least as reasonable os the belief in witch- 
craft. They were opinions in which the Jew's 
of that age bail from their infancy been 
instructed ; and those who cannot see enough 
in the force of this reason, to account for their 
coiuluct towards our Saviour, do not suffi- 
ciently consider how^ such opinions may some- 
times become very general in a country, and 
uitli what pertinacity, wlien Once becomo so, 
they are, for that reason alone, adhered to. 
In the suspense which these notions, and the 
prejudices resulting from them, might occa- 
sion, tlie candid, and docile, and humble- 
minded, would probably decide in Clirist’s 
favour ; tlie proud and obstinate, together 
with the giddy and tho thoughtless^ almost 
universally against him. 

This state of opinion discovers ^ us also the 
reason of what some choose to wonder at, 
why tho Jews should reject miracles when 
they saw them, yot rely so much upon tho 
tradition of them in their own bUtory. It 
does not appear, that it liad ever entered into 
the minds of those who lived in the time of 
Moms' ^ aud the Prophets, to aacribe ihext 
npraeies to the supernatural agency of evil 
bdngs. The solution was not then invented. 
Tho autliority of Moses and the.I^phets ! 
being establisiio^ and beeoine the foundation 
of the nmUonal polity and religion, it was not 
proba|||e that the later Jews^ brought up in a 
lovomioe for that religiofi, aiid the snbjectsof 
that poli^, thouid apply to theb bimry a 
reasoniug wfaidi hmlecf to orerUirow the 
foundatiM of botibt. 



U. 

that more es] , . . 

tng in i$ resolvable IntoapHMj 
in my judgment, will acscot^^ 
of any wrgtimont, or any ei^ehiia^halii^ 
namely, contempt prior to examlnati^ t'hu 
state of religion amongst the Gre«|m ;4^ 
Bomans, had a^ naturaf tendcuev' to indm 
this dUi>o^t)on. IMonyshts Haltcahta^^ 
reteart ■ - • • . 



i. p. 971.) The supoi’ior classes of the eom^ 
inunity treated them all as fables. Gan we 
wmnder then, that Christianity was included, 
in the number, without inquiry into its 
rate merits, or the particular grounds of its 
pretensions t It might bo either true or falto 
for any thing they knew about it. The 

§ iou had notliing in its character which imme- 
lately engaged their notice. It mixed with’ 
no pinitics. It produced no fine writers. It 
contained no curious speculations. When It 
did reach tlUfir knowledge, I doubt not but 
that It appeared to theiin a very strange system, 
BO unphiJosophical, dealing so little in argu* 
meut and discussion, in such arguments how^ 
ever and discussions as tliey were accustomed 
to entertain. What is said of Jesus Christ, of 
his nature, office, and ministry, would be, in 
the highest degree, alien from the conceptions 
of tlmr theology. Tho Redeemer and the 
destined Judge of tho human race, a poor 
young man, executed at Jerusalem with two 
thieves upon a cross ! Htili moro would the 
lai^guage in which tho Christian doctrine was 
delTvored, be dissonant and barbarous to their 
ears. Wliat knew they of grace, of redemp- 
tion, of justification, of the blood of Obnst 
shed for the sins of men, of Toconcilement, of 
modiation? Christianity was made up of 
points they had never thought of-^of terms 
which they hail never heard. 

It was presented also to the imaginatiim of 
tlijB learned Heathen under aihUtioniil disad- 
vantage, by reai>on of its real, and still more 
of its nominal, connection with Judaism. It 
shared in the obloquy atid ridicule with which 
that people apd their religion were treated by 
the Greeks mid Romans. Tb^ regaled 
Jehovah himself only as the idol pf Ihc Jewish 
nation, and w^liat was related of him, as of a , 
piece with what was told of the tutelar deitisg 
of other countries : nay, tho. Jews were hi h 
nartieular manner ridiculed for being a credh- 
loui ihto t ao that whatever reports of a 
eulous nature came out of that aountiy, W| 
looked upon by the Ileathcu wortd if ' 
and hritoions.. Whan they board of | 
tianiiy, they, heard of H as a qnarrst 
this people^ about some artieleirfflt/^ 
superstition* Despisitig, lhen#!sC;iP, 
did, the whole system, it was Wft jmbfble 
that they wottM enter, WRh my of 
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nerioufiness or attantioiiy into tba detail of Ita 
disputes, or the merits of either side. How 
little they knev^ and with what oarelessnets 
they judged^ of these matters, appears^ 1 think, 


huvy juuutTu^w wvaa MMmvwstOy uyyvniwp jl 

pretty plainly from ah exainme of no less 
weight than that of Tacitus, who, in a grave 
and ^fessed discourse upon the history dt 
the Jews; states, that they worshipped the 
effigy of an ass. (Tacit. Hist. lib. v. e« 


effigy of an ass. (Tacit. Hist. lib. v. e« file 
passage is a proof, how prone the learned men 
of those times were, and upon how tittle evi* 
den(v), to heap together stories which might 
increase the contempt and odhim in which 
that people was hoiden. The same foolish 
ciiarge is also cenfidently repeated by Plu- 
tarch. (Sympos* lib. iv. qua^st. 5.) 

It isobservidde, that all these considerations 
are of a nature to operate with the greatest 
force upon the highest ranks ; upon men of 
education, and that order of the public from 
which writers are principally taken : 1 may 
add also, upon the philos^hical os well as the 
libertine character; upon the Autonines or 
Julian, not less than upon Nero Jr Domitian : 
and more particularly, upon that largo and 
polished class of men, who acquiesced in the 
general persuasion, tliat all they had to do 
was to practise the duties of nioi^ity, and to 
worship the deity more jmtrio ; a habit of 
tldiikiug, liberal as it may appear, which 
shuts the door against every argument for a 
new religion. The considerations above men- 
tioned, would acquire also strength from the 
prejudice which men of rank and learning 
universally entertain against any thing that 
originates with the vulgar and illiterate ; 
which prejudice is known to be as obstinate 
os any prejudice whatever. 

Yet Christianity was still making its way : 
and, amidst so many impediments to its pro- 
gress, so much difficulty in procuring andience 
and attention, its actum success is more to be 
wondered at, than that it should not have 
universally conquered scorn and indifierenoe, i 


fixed the levity of a voluptuous age, or» 
through a doud of adverse prejudications, 
opened for itself a passage to the and 
understandings of the scholars of the age. 

And the cause, which is hero assigned for 
the rejection of Christianity by men of rank 
and learning among the Heathens, namely, a 
strimg antecedent contempt, accounts also Ibr 
their atXrace concerning H. If they had lo- 
jeeted it upon examination, thev would have 
written about iU they would have gi^ 
their temsm, memae whwt men repudiate 
upon ilie strength of some prefixed persiumion, 
or from a settled contempt of the subject, of 
the porsemt who pixmose it, or of the manner 
in w^eh It is propose^ they do not naturally 
write books about, or notice much in what 
thgr vrite upon other subjects. 

The letters of the Younger frdrnisk 
iminrample of me silence^ aadliitii^taioeime 


mcasore, into the eauee of lb From Ids celo* 
bratfid correspondenee wttb Trajan, we know 
that the Cbrmafi lU^doMinTevafled in a very 
considendile degree In ine province over 
which lie presli^ ; that it had excited his 
atSenrion; that he bad inquired into the 
malteir, |fiSt so much as a Roman magistrate 
m^t ne expected to inquire, namely, whe- 
ther the religion contained any opinions dan- 
gerous to government ^ but tiiat of its due^ 
trines, its evidences, or its books, he had not 
token the trouble to inform himself with anv 
degree of care or correctness. Rut although 
Pliny had viewed Christianity in a nearer 
position tlian most of his leanm countrymen 
saw it in ; yet he had regarded the whole 
with Burii iH^ligence and disdain (farther 
than as It seemedT to concern iiis administrar 
tion,) that in more than two hundred and 
forty letters of his which have come down to 
IIS, the sul^ect is never once again mentioned. 
If, out of this number, the two letters between 
him and Trajan had been lost ; with what 
confidence would the obscurity of the Chris- 
tian religion huve been argued fro'm Fliny^s 
silence about it, and with how little truth ! 

The name and character which Tacitus has 

f iven to Christianity, exitlabilis supewtitio,” 
a pernicious superstition,) and by which two 
words he disposes of the whole question of 
the merits or demerits of the religion, afford 
a stnoiig proof how little he knew or concerned 
himself to know, about the matter. I appre- 
hend that I shall not be oontradiotod, when 1 
take upon me to assort, that no unbeliever of 


allow that ^ w'as entirely unmerited. Read 
the instructions given, by a great teacher of 
the relinon, to those very Roman converts of 
whom Tacitus speaks ; and given also a very 
few years before the time of which he is 
speaking ; and which are not, let it be ob- 
served, a mllection of fine savings brought 
together from different parts of a large work, 
but stand in one entire passage of a public 
letter, withqnt the intermixture of a single 
thought whieh is frivolous or exceptionable : 
^Abhor that wliirii is evil, cleave to that 
which is good. Be kmdiy afibetioned one to 
another, with bfotberly love ; in honour pre« 1 
ferztttg one another : not sloiiiftil in business ; i 
ferrantin serving the Lord : remleing j 
in hope ; patient in tribah^on : contlatting ! 
inetant to pngrcr : ^stribattog to the aeece- j 
city of actols i given to hoiqritality. Bless 
them w'hioli pertocute you ; Aess^ and curse , 
not Bojoleowith them thatjorq^^^ I 
weimwim toato thalweg. BOof the same 
mlim one toagids another. IKnd noMlhigh 
thh^^ INlaBndssCeiidto ipcaef low estate. { 
BenetiHWr to your own samette. 
pense to no titon evR iar ev& ' 
hOB^toldie righto# lO man. ,liW%epoe* 
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sable, as mtuk as laeth in jou, live peaesably 
witb all men. Avenge not yoiimlves^ but 
Fattier give plaee oiito wrath : fbr H is writ- 
ten^ Vengesnee is mine ; 1 win repav, saitti 
the Lord : tlierefore, if thine eueiQy nunw^ 
feed him ; if he thirst, ffive him drink : mr, 
in 80 doing, thou ehalt neap coals of jftrc on 
his head* Be not overomne of evil| hut over- 
come evil with good. 

** Let every soul be subject unto the hJjfher 
powers. For there is no power but of wd i 
the powers that be, are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, 
n^isteth the ordinance of God 2 and they that 
resist, sliall receive to themselves damoatioii. 
For rulers are not a terror to good workiL 
but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be ahraid 
of the power? *Do that whieh isgood, and 
thou shalt liave praise of the same : for he is 
the minister of God to thee for good. But if 
thou do that which is evil, be afridd ; for he 
j bearethifiot the sword in vain : for he ts the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye 
must needs be subject, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience* tiake. b^r, for this 
cause pay ye tribute also : for they arc God's 
ministers, attending continually upon this 
very thing. Render therefore to iUl, their 
dues ; tribute, to whom tribute is due ; cus- 
ton), to whom custom ; fear, to whom fear ; 
honour, to whom honour. 

“ Owe no man any thing, but to love one 
another ; for he that lOvetli another, hath ful- 
filled the law. For this, Thou sliolt not 
commit adultery, Thou sh^t not kill, Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt not^ear fsJse 
, witness. Thou shalt not covet ; ap if there. 
; be any other commandment, it is briedy 
comprehondod in this saying, llion shalt love 
thy neighbour as thvself. Love worketh no 


1 thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbour; thorefare love is the 
I fulBlling of tile law. 

** And that, knowing the time, that now 4 
is high time to awake out of sleep : for now 
j is our salvation nearm^ than when we believed. 
The night is far spent, the dav is at hand ; 
let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armour of light. Let us 
walk honestly 8i in the dav, not mriotii^and 
drunkenness, not in chambmng a# wanton- 
not in strife and envying,** (Eomaxii, 
xii. 9 ; xiti. 13.) 

Bead this, and then think of ^exitlabilis 
supoFstitior — Or if we t>e not. aBowed, in 
j conten^g with Heathen auUioritiei, to jpro* 
dueo our imks agmnst theira^ we may at feast 
be permitted to oonfront tludre with one j 
, anotW. Of Idiia ^nemidous superstiiiaii,** ^ 
} what could PUnyffnambiania^w&m he was j 
] led, by hn offiois, imtitate aomethhig Iflm ^ 
. an exaa|in|i^n into the eondud and pvlii- 
dpkaof tlieeeetf He tiacovteedine«hih|t^i^ 
that ipfif were wedt to meet together on n 


stated day before B waeli^tihlld 
ihemaelvee a hfma toOfaiiei as a G^'bnd to 
bind themselves by an oath, not to 
misAon of ,any widkedneas, bu%\iiot<ia^hO 

ffi of theft, robbery, or adding; to; 

their word, nor to deny a pledgOegnit 
mitt^ to thein» When called u|on toimuNi^fti 
Upon the words of Ta<dtus we may bnUd 
the rolldwing ohmrvetions ^ 

Firet^ That we ai^well warranted iaoslBw 
the view under which the learned men of thei 
age beheld Christianity, an obseure and distant 
view. Had Tadtue known more of Chvisth 
anity, of its precepts, duties, constitution, or 
desi^i, however he had disei^ited the story, 


he would have respected the nrineip4e. He 
would have describe the leHgTon diffbrentty, 
though he had rejected it. It has been very 
satismotorlly shewn, that the ** superstition^ 
of the ChristiaiM eoncistod in worshipping a 
person unknown to the Roman calendar ; and 


that the pemWdousness*^ with which they 
were reproached, was nothing else but theur 
opposition to the established polytlieistn ; and 
this view of the matter was just such a one 
as might be expected to occur to a mind, which 
held tlie sect in too much contempt to ooneem 
itself about the grounds and reasons of their 
conduct. 

Secondly, We may from hence remark, 
how little reliance can bo placed upon tlie 
most acute judgments, in subjects whtoh they 
are pleased to despise ; and which, of course, 
they from the first eonsider as unworthy to 
be inquired into. Had not Christianity sur^ 
viv|[fd to toll its own story, it must have gene 
down to posterity as a ^ pernicious supmtH 
tion ;*’ and that upon the credit of TocitusW 
account, xnuoii, I doubt not, etrengthened by 
the name of the writer, and the r^utatfon m 
his sagacity. 

* Thirdly, That this contempt prior to exor 
mination, is an intolleetual ineo, from which 
the greatest faculties of mind are not flrae. 

^ I. know not. indeed, whether men of the 
greatest faculties of minA ^ the most 
subject to it. Such men feel tbetnsdves 
seated upon an eminence. Looking down 
from their height upon the fcdlioe of mankind, 
they behokl contending tenets wastint tfaeiv 
idle strath upmi one another, with the 
oommon disdain of the absurdity of them 
This habit of thought, however cotnibrtabio 
to the ndnd wUi^ entertains it, or however!, 
natuial to great parts, ie extremely daii|^ 
otn^ and more apt, than almost anyotm' 


mentii, both ot mnon. md t^aioiu. ‘ < 

Fourtblf, Wb need not b» 

Buof wiiMnr «t that a,, not 
OhriftiMiitT' .t aSli «h«n . du 

ittaatioo ^ luyB 

orived it* iMlwe «,4 4Hag|teiii*; tknd, in 
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i^etisequenco of this miseone^tioii, to tiftve 
ir^rdecl it with nogligeiiee and ootttempt. 

To the knowledge of the greatest part of 
the learned Heathens^ tiie facts of the Chrfs- 
I tian history eonld onljr come by report* The 
I books, prorobly, they liad never looked into. 
The settled habit of their minds was, and 
long had«been, an indiscriininate rejection of 
all reports of the kind. With these sweeping 
conclusions, truth Lath no chance. It depen<£ 
upon distinction. If they would not inquire, 
how should they be convinced ? It might be 
founded in truth, though they, who no 
search, might not discover it. 

*^ Mcn of rank and fortune, of wit and 
abilities, are often found, even in Christian 
countries, to bo surprisingly ignorant of reli- 
gion, and of every thing tliat relates to it. 
Such were many of the Heathens. Their 
thouglits wore all fixed upon other things ; 
upon reputation and glory, upon wealth and 
power, upon luxury and pleasure, upon busi- 
ness or learning. They thought^ and they 
had reason to think, that the religion of their 
country was fable and forgery, a heap of in- 
consisteut lies ; which iucrined them to sup- 
pose that other religions wore no bettor. 
Hence it came to pass, that when the apostles 
preached the Gospel, and wruugtit miracles 
in confirmation of a doctrine every w'ay 
worthy of God, many Gentiles knew Htthi or 
nothing of it, and would not take the least 
pains to iufonri themselves about it. This 
appears [ilainly from ancient history.” (Jort. 
Dis. on the Christ. Uel. p. 66. od. 4th.) 

I think it by no means unreasonably to 
suppose, tlmt the heathen public, especially 


that part which is made up of men of rank 
and education, 'were divided into two classes, 
-—those who despised Christianity beforehand, 
and thoso wfio received it. In correspondency 
with which division of character, tlio writers * 
of that age would also bo of two classes,— 
those who wore silent about Christianity, 

I and those who were Christians. gooil 
man, w'ho attended sufficiently to the Chris- 
tian afiaini,*^ would become a Christian ; after 
which his testimony ceased to bo Pagan, 
and became Christian.” (Hartley, Obs. p. 
iia) 

I must also add, tlmt T think it sufficiently 
proved, that the notion of magic w^as resorted 
to W the Heathen adversaries of Christianity, 
in film manner as that of diabolical ag/eacy 
had befbre bt^hy the Jews. Justin Martyr 
afisges this as his reasem for arguing firm 
nrophSef^ ihiher ^mn from mimcles. Origen 
iinmles this evasion to Cehnis ; Jerome to : 


chupttr. It being difficult homarm tc 
amoi^ the snpmor ranlai 


of the Heathen comminufiee^ another, and I 
think m adequate, cause been assigned 
for thw infidelity. It is proimble, that in 
many oases the two causes would operate 
I togemcr. 

CHAPTER V. 

THAT THE CHRISTIAN MIlUCLtS ARR NeT RBCrTED, 
OR APPRALXP TO, BY BARLY CBBX8TUN WRITERS 
THSBIBELVES, 80 FUtLT OR HREUVBNTLY AS 
HIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 

I SBAU. consider this objection, first, as it 
applies to the letters of the apostles, preserved 
in the New Testament ; and, secondly, as it 
applies to the remaining writings of other 
early Christians. ^ 

The epistles of the apostles are either hoi^ 
tory or argumentative. So far as they were 
occupied in delivering lessons of duty, rules 
of public order, admonitions against certain 
prevailing corruptions, against vice, or any 
particular species of it, or in fortifying and 
encouraging the constancy of tlie disciples 
under the trials to wdiicli they were exposed, 
there appears tb bo no place or occasion 
for more of these references than we actually 
find. 

So far as the epistles are argumentative, 
the nature of the argument wdiich they 
liandle accounts for the infrequency of those 
allusions. These epistles wore not written to 
prove the truth of Christianity. The subject 
under consideration was not that w hich the 
miracles decided, the reality of our Lord’s 
mission ; tot it was that which the miracles 
did not 4pidc, the nature of his person or 
power, tlie design of his advent, its effects, 
and of those efiects tho value, kind, and 
extent. Still 1 maintain, that miraculous 
evidence lies at the bottom of tho argument. 
For nothing could bo so preposterous as for 
the disciples of Jesus to dispute amongst them- 
selves, or with others, concerning his office or 
character, unless they believed that he had 
shewni, by supomatural proofs, that there was 
something extraordinary in botli. Miraculous 
evidence, therefore, forming not the texture 
of these arguments, but the ground and sub- 
stratum, if It be ocoasicm^ly diseemed, if it 
be ineidentally appealed to, it is exactly so ; 
much as ought to take place supposing the • 
hisbwy to be true. ^ . | 

As a further answer to the objection, that 
the epostofie e^^s^es do not contain so fire- [ 
queni Uf suw direct and eiroumstautial j 
reritak <» sniraeles as be es;peeM> I \ 

wonld ad(k the epieike reeem^ j 

m Uto, re^j^ Me e^oeiehe ^mechaes which 
qpeeelMi mogiven by a vrriter who distinctly 
r^Mh^Btoiiisrousmmdeswjwii^ by these 
to ibe l^ndSr of 
in bh^praeniB^^titls 
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Qnworrantablo, to ooutoncl, that tbo oniiasion^ 
or infrequeucy^ of such recitals in the speeches 
of the apostlcS) negatives the e:aisteiice of the 
miracles, when the speeches are given in im- 
mediate oonjunetion with the history of those 
miracles : and that a conelustou which cautiot 
be inferred from the speeches, without con- 
tradicting the whole tenor of the book which 
contains them, cannot bo inferred from letters, 
which, in this respect, are similar only to tho 
speeches. 

To prove the similitude which we allege, 
it may bo remarked, tliat although in Sanit 
Luke’s Gospel the apostle Peter is rc^presented 
to have been nresont at many decisive mirados 
wrought by Christ ; and although tho second 
part of the same history ascribes other decisive 
miracles to Peter himself, i>articularly tho 
cure of the lame man at the gate of the 
temple, (Acts, ni. 1,) the deain of Ananias 
and Sappliira, f Acts, v. 1,) the cure of ^Eneas, 
f Acts, ix. 04,) tho resurrection of Doiras ; 
(Acts, ix. 40,) yet out of six fipwchos of Peter, 
})repervod in tho Acts, I know but two in 
wtuch reference is made to tlie miracles 
wrought by Christ, and only one in which he 
refers to iniracuious jiowers jKJfisoast'd by 
himself. Jn his speecli upon the day of Pen- 
tecost, 1‘ctor addn^ses his and leiici' with groat 
solemnity, thus ; “ Ye men of Isfnel, hear 
these words : Je.su*« of Xa/4iroth, a man ap- 
proved of GckI among you, by iiuraclc'<i, and 
wonders, and signs, which God did b> him in 
the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know,” 
iSic. (Acts, 11 . 22.) In his speech upon the 
conversion of Cornell Ufr, ho delivers his tosti- 
inony to tho miracles porfonned by Christ, in 
the^» \\ords : “ Wo are witnesses of all things 
which he did, both in tho land of the dews, 
and in Jerusalem,” (Acts, x. 311.) But in 
this latter speech, no allusion apfieais to the 
miracles wrought by himself, notwithstand- 
ing that the miracles above enumerated all 
nrecedod the time in which it was delivered, 
in his speech upon the election of Matthias, 
(i. 16,) no distinct reference is made to any of 
tbo rairacloB of Christ’s history, except hts 
resurrection. The some also may be observed 
of his speech upon the cure of the lame man 
at the gate of tlie temple, (iii. 12,) the same 
in his speech before the ^nhedrim, (tv. B,) 
the same in his second apology in tho presonoe 
of tliat assembly. Stephen’s long speech con- 
tains DO reference wliatever to miracles, though 
it be expressly related of him, in the bo^ 
which preserves the speech, and almost im- 
mediately before the speech, ‘^that be did 
gr^ wonders and miracles among the peopH” 
( vi. 8.) Again, although miracles be expressly 
attributed to Saint JE^pl In the Aets of tlm 
Apostles, first generally, as at Iconium, (xiv« 
3^) daring the whole tour throngti Uss Upper 
Asia, (xiv. 27 ; at:v, 12,} at Ephesus, (xiau iX» 
18,) *8eeondly> in siMwifio iiistanees, as the 


blindness of Elymas at Paphos, ([xBi. 11,) the 
cure of tbo oripplo at Ifysti% (xiv. %) of tlie 
I^thoness at Philippi, (xvi. 18,) the ttiitdcu* 
JouB liberation from prison in the same elty, 
(xvi. 28,) the restoration of Butyehus, (Xx^ 
10.) the predictions of his shipwreck, (xtiriL 
1,) the \uper at Mehta, (xxviii. 6,)* the <»iro 
Of Publius’s hither, (xxviii. 8 ;) at all vtrhieh 
miracles, except the lirattw'Oythofiistorian him- 
self was present : notwithstanding, 1 say, this 
positive ascription of miracles to Sriiiit Paul, yet 
in tho spoeches delivered by him, and given as 
delivered by him, in tho sjimo book in which 
tho miracles are relatinl, and Uio iiiimculous 
powers assert'd, the api^eals to his own 
miracles, or indeofi to any miracles at all, are 
rare and incidental. In his speccli at Antioch 
in I^isidia, (xiii, 16,) there is no allusion but 
to tlio resiirroction. In his discourse at 
Miletus, (xx. 17,) none to any miracle ; none 
in his speech before Kolix, (xxiv. 10;) none 
111 his spoi»ch before Kestus, (xxv. B ;) except to 
Christ's roBurrootioD, and his own coiivendon. 

Agreeably horonnto, in thirtoon letters 
ascribed to Saint Paul, we have incossaut 
references to Christ’s resnrr^ion, frequent 
refer<*nces to hia own convorsion, throo mdu- 
bitable references to tho iniraolos which he 
wrought, (Gal ni. 6 ; Horn. xv. 18, 10 ; 2 Cor. 
xii* 12 ;) four other roforotieos to the same, less 
direct vet highly probable, (1 Cor, ii. 4, 6 ; 
Eph. in. 7 ; Gal. li. B ; 1 Thm* i. A ;) but 
more co])ious or cjrcuiii'»tantial recitaS* wo 
have not. I’bc cx)nsent, therefore, Ijetween 
Saint Paul’i* speeches and letters, is in this 
ri^poct suBiclently exact : and tin* nsison ill 
Udh is tho same; namely, that the miraculous 
history was all along prentpjmwdy and that 
the fiuostion which occupied the speaki^r’s 
and tno writer’s thoughts, was this : whether, 
allowing the history of Jesus to lie true, he 
was, upon the strength of it, to bo received m 
the promised Messiah ; and, if ho wras, w'hat 
woro tho consoqucnces, ivhat wtui the object 
and benefit, of his mission 9 

Tlte general observation which has been 
made upon tho apostolic writing!, namely, 
tliat tho iuhjoet of which they treats did not 
load them to any direct recital of the Clnis- 
tian htstory, belongs also to the writings of 
tho apiMtolic fathers. The epistle of Bamabaii 
is, in its subject and general eomposition^ 
much like the EpUtle^to the Ilebrews|^ 

Je^h histo^, of their law 
Uiose parts ot tho Christian dispensatkm m i 
which the author iierceived a 
Tho epistle of dement was writtm 
sole purpose of quieting certain 

that md arisen amongst the men 

Chorch of Corinth, and ot fOfMm 
minds that temper and sphii Itieiy 

ptedoeesem in the GommiI mi 

etanple. The work of Brnmmililfi'mm t 
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guotes neither the Old ToBtament nor the 
New ; and merely falls now and then into tilie 
lanpofe, and the mode of speech^ which the 
antnor nad read in our Gospels. The epistles 
of Polycarp and Ignatius had for their prm* 
cipal object the order and discipline of the 
ohnrches which they addressed. Yet» under 
all these circumstances of disadvantage^ the 
great joints of the Christian history are fully 
recognized. This hath been shewn in its 
proper place, (See page 36, &c.) 

There is, however, another class of writers, 
to whom the answer above given, namely, the 
unsuitnbleness of any such appeals or refe- 
rences as the objection demands, to the subjects 
of which the writings treated, docs not apply ; 
and that is, the class of ancient apologists^ 
whose declared design it was to defend Chris- 
tianity, and to give tho reasons of their 
adherence to it. it is necessary, therefore, to 
inquire how the matter of the objection stands 
in these. 

The most ancient apologist, of whoso works 
we have tho smallest knowledge, is Quadratus. 
Quadrat us lived about seventy years after the 
ascension, and presented his apology to the 
emperor Adrian. From a passage of this work, 
preserved in Eusebius, it appears that the 
author did directly and formally appeal to the 
miracles of Christ, and in terms as express 
and confident as we could desire. The passage 

( which has been once already statod) is as 
bllows : — ** Tho works of our Saviour were 
always conspicuous, for they were real ; both 
they that were healed, and they that were 
riu<wd from the dead, were seen, not only wiion 
tlioy were healed, or mised, but for a long 
time afterward ; not only whilst he dwelled 
on this earth, but also after his departure, and 
for a good while after it ; insomuch as that 
some of them have reached to our times.” 
(Kusob. Hist. 1. iv. o. 3.) Nothing can be 
rnoi'e rational or satisfactory than this. 

Justin Martyr, tho next of the Christian 
apologists, whose work is not lost, and who 
followed Quadratus at tho distance of about 
thirty years, has touched upon passages of 
Christ’s history in so many places, that a 
tolerably complete account of Christ’s life 
m^ht be collected out of bis works. In the 
following quotation, he asserts the performance 
of mlrades by Christ in words as stroi^ and 
positive as the language iKissesses : ** Christ 
nealed those who from their birth were blind, 
and deaf, and lame ; causing by his word, one 
to leap, another to hear; and a third to see : 
and having xaised the dead, and caused them 
to live, by his works^ excited attention, 
and induced the men of that ag^ to know him. 
Who^ however, seeing these things done^ sidd 
that it was a magieal appeamnee, and dived 
to oaU him a magician, and a deceiver of the 
figple.” (Just. dU. p. 25& ed. Thirlby.) 

, In his first apology, (Apolog. prim, p* 48. 


ed. Thirlb^,) Justin expressly assigns the 
reason for his having reeourse to the argmnent 
from prophei^, rather than alti^ng the 
miracles of the Christian history : which 
reason was, that the persons with whom he 
contended would ascribe these miracles to 
magi^ ^ lest any of our opponents should 
say. What binders, but that he who is called 
Christ by us, being a man sprung from men, 
performed the minicleH which we attribute to 
him, by magical art T* The suggestion of this 
reason meets, as, 1 apprehend, tlio very paint 
of the present objection ; more especially 
when we find Justin followed in it by other 
writers of that age. Irensu^ who came 
about forty years suter him, notices the same 
evasion in tho adversaries of Christianity, and 
replies to it by the same argument : ** But, if 
they shall say, that the Lord performed those 
things by an ilhisor}^ appearance 
leading these objectors to the prophecies, we 
will shew from them, that all things were 
thus predicted concerning him, and strictly 
came to pass,” (Iren. 1. ii. c. 67.) Lactantins, 
who lived a century lower, delivers the same 
sentiment, upon the game occasion : He 
perfonned miracles; — we might have sup- 
posed him to have been a magician, as yc say, 
and as the Jews then supposed, if all the 
prophets had not with one spirit foretold that 
Christ should perform these very things,” 
(Lactant. v. 3.) 

But to return to the Christian apologists 
in their order. Tertullian ; — That person 
whom the Jews had vainly imagined, from 
tho meanness of his appearance, to be a mere 
man, they afterwards, in consequence of the* 
[Kiwer he exerted, considered as a magician, 
yrhen ho, with one word, ejectofl devils out of 
tho bodies of men, gave sight to the bliiid^ 
cleansed the leprous, strengthened the nerves 
of those that the palsy, and, lastly, with 
one command, restored the dead to life ; when 
he, I say, made the very elements obey him, 
assuaged the storms, walked upon the seas. 


assuaged the storms, walked upon the seas, 
demonstrating himself to bo tho Word of 
God,” (Tertull. Apolog. p. 20 ; ed. Vriorii, 
Par. 1676.) 

Next in tho catalogue of professed apologists 
we may place Origen, who, it is well known, 
published a fbnntd defence of Christianity, in 
answer to Celsus, a heathen, who had written 
a discourse aj^tist it. 1 know no expressions, 
by which a |^ner or more positive appeal to 
the ChJ^iftn miracles can he made, than the 
expresrions used by Origen : Undoubtedly 
we (fix think him to be the Christ, and the 
Son of God, because he healed the kme and 
the l^d ; and we are Uie more confirmed in 
this pemmsion, by what is written in the 
proplie^ : ‘Then shall the ^es the blind 
be opened^ and the ears of the deaf shaB hear, 
atid tip kune man shaBkan wan muti’ But 
that hi nbo raised the dead^ and that it is not 



o 


ij a fiction of those 'srUo wrote the Gospol8» is 
i; evident from hence, that, if it had been a 
1 1 fiction, there would have been many recorded 
|| to be raised up, and such as had been a long 
i time in their ^ves. Bul^ it not being a 
i fiction^ few have been recorded : for insta^, 

I the daughter of the ruler of a syna^gue, of 
j whom 1 do not know why he said. She is tiot 
< dead but slecpeth, expressing something pecu- 
j liar to her, not common to all dead persons : 

; and the only son of a widour, on w horn he 
had compassion, and raised him to life, after 
he had bid the bearers of the corpse to stop ; 
and the third, Ijozarus, whp hud been burtcci 
four days.” This is jiositivoly to assert the 
miracles of Christ, and it is also to comment 
) upon them, and that with a considerable 
j degree of accuracy and candour. 

In another f)assago of the same author, wo 
meet with the old solution of iitngic applied 
to the miracles of Christ by the adxersanes of 
the religion. Cclsus,” s:iitli Origeti, “ well 
knowing what groat works may bo alleged to 
have been done by Jesus, ju'otcnds to grant 
that the things related of him arc true ; such 
as healing diseases, niising the dead, feeding 
multitudes ^^ith a few loaves, of which large 
fragments wore left,*’ (Orig, cent. Cols. I. Ti. 
sect. 4(5.) And then Celsus gives, it scorns, an 
answer to these proofs of our Lord’s mission, 
which, as Origon understood it, resolved the 
phenomena into magic ; for Origen begins his 
rcj)ly by observing, ** You 8t>e that Celsus 
in a manner allows that there is such a thing 
«s magic,” (Lardner’a Jewish and lieutli. Test, 
vol. ii. p. 21)4, e«l. (juarto.) 

It appesirs aho from the testimony of Saint 
Jerome, that Porphyry, the most learned and 
able of the heathen writers against Christi- 
anity, resorted to the same sohj i ion : Unless,” 
says he, speaking to Vigilautms, according 
to the manner of the Gentiles and the profane, 
of Porphyry and Eunomius, you pretend that 
these are the tricks of demons,” (Jerome cent 
Vigil.) 

This magic, these demons, tliis illusory 
appearance, this coni(ianso;i with the tricks of 
jugglers, by which many of that age aecountdi 
so easily for the Christian iniraclesi, and which 
answers the advoeatcMs of Christianity often 
thought it necessary to refute by arguments 
drawn from other topics, and particularly from 
prophecy (U> which, it seems, these solutions 
did not apply,) we now perceive to be gross 
subterfuges. That such reasons were ever 
seriously urged, and seriously received, iaonly 
a proof, what a ^oss and varnish fiisMon ean 
give to any opinion. 

It appears, therefore, that tlto miracles of 
Christ, understood as we undenrtand them, in 
their literal and historical sense, were pmi- 
lively and preeisely asserted and appealed to 
by the s^loffists for Christiasilty ; wbleh 
answers the aUogation of the objeeiiou. 


I am ready, however, to adml^ that the 
ancient Christian advocates did not insist 
upon the miracles in argument, so fre(|iiently 
as I should liave done. It was their lot w 
contoud wdth notions of magical agents, 
against which tho mere production of the HAa 
was not suifioieut for the convinoing of their 
adversaries : 1 do, not know whether tliey 
themselves thought it quite decisive of the 
controversy. But since it is proved, 1 eon- 
cei VO with certainty, that tho stmringness with 
which they appml^ to miraoUv), was owing 
neither to their ignorance, nor their doubt of 
the facts it is, at any rate, uu objection, not 
to tho truth of tho history, but to the judgment 
of its defenders* 
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want of universality in the KXOWlXrwiK am> 

RECRmON OF CllIllSTUNITy, AND OF UUlUTEU ^ 

CLEARNKHS IN THE RVIDKNC^K. 

Of a revelation which really came from 
God, the proof, it has boon said, would in all 
ages be so public and manifest, that no [>art 
of tho human species would remain ignorant 
of it, no iindorstanding could fail of lieing 
convinced by it. 

The advocates of Christianity do not protend 
that tile evidonco of their religion possesses 
these qualities. They do not deny that we , 
can conceive it to ho within tho compass of 
divine |>owi*r, to Imvo communicated latlic 
world a higher degree of assurance, and to 
have given to his communication a stronger 
and more extensive influence. For any thing 
we arc able to discern, God could have so 
formed men, as to have perceived the truths 
of religion intuitively ; or to have carried on j 
a communication with the other world, whilst 
•they lived in Ibis ; or to have seem the Indi- 
viduals of the M[>ecics, instead of dying, pass 
to heaven by a sensible translation. He could 
have presented a separate miracle to each 
man’s senses. He could liave estiiblished a 
standing miracle. He could liave caused mi- 
racles to bo wrought in every different age 
and country. These ami many more meUtomi, 
which we may imagine, if we once give loose 
to onr imaginations, ore, so far ns we can 
Ju^e, all practicable. 

question, therefore, is, not whether 
Christianity possesses tho highest nossible 
degree of evidence, but whether the not/ 
having more evidence be a suffioieiit jresee|b 
for resecting that which we have. > 

Now there Bippem to be no fiiirer naolibed | 
of Judging concerning ai^ dIspetuMifien 
is allied to come from uod, whesi a quMtion 
is made whether soch a dispenaatioii could 
come from God or no^ ihan bjr oomnaring 
it with other things whidi nH aekiiowUdgea 
m 
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to proceed from tlio same counsel and to be 
produced by the same agency* If tjbc dispen- 
sation in question labour under no defects 
but what apparent!/ belong to other dispoii- I 
sationsi those seeming defects do not justify 
us in sotting aside the proofs which are offered 
of its authenticity, if they bo otherwise on^ 
titled to credit, I 

^iiroughout that order Mien of nature, of 
which Godds the author, what wo lind is a 
system of beneficence • wc are stddoin or over 
able to make out a systoni of opUmiam. 1 
mcan^ tlmt there are fow cases lu which, if we 
permit ourselves to range in possihiUties, we 
cannot suppose something more perfect, and 
more unobjoctionable than what wo see. I'he 
rain which descends from heaven, is confes- 
sedly amongst the contrivances of the Creator, 
for the siisteutation of the animals and vege- 
tables which subsist upon the surface of ftie 
earth. Yet how partially and irrogulziriy is 
it supplied ! How much of it falls upon the 
sea, wnere it can bo of no u^c ! how often is it 
wanted where it would ho of the greatest i 
What tracts of continent arc rendored deserts 
by the scarcity of it ! Or, nut to sjieak of 
extroTne ciisos, liow much, somotimos do 
inhabited countries suffer by its deficiency 
or delay ! — Wo could imagine, if to iiiiairine 
wore our business, the matter to be otner- 
wiso regulated. Wc could imagine showers 
to fall, just whore and wlieu they wemid 
do good ; alwa/fc seasonable, every where 
sufhcieiit ; so distributed m not to leave a 
field upon the face of the globe scorohedd>y 
drought, or even a plant Mithoriiig for the 
lack of moisture. Yet, does the difference 
between the real case and the imagined ‘’ase, 
or the seeming inferiority of the one to the 
other, authori'/e us to say, that the present 
disposition of the atmosphere is not aiuongst 
the productions or the designs of tlie Deity f 
Does it check the inference which >vc draw 
from the confessed beneficence of the provi- 
sion ? or does it make us cease to admire the 
contrivance? — The observation, which w^e 
liave exempUfiod in the single instance of the 
rain of heaven, may bo repeateil concerning 
most of the phenomena of nature ; and me 
true conclusion to winch it leads is this ; that 
to inquire wliat the Deity might have done, 
could have done^ or, as w-e even sometimes 
presume to speak, ought to have done, or, \ \ 
hy^thetical cases, would have done, and to 
baud any propositions upon such inquiries 
l^nst ovideuoe or facts^ is wholly un warrant* 
ablOt It is a mode of reasoning which will 
fiOt dp In natural history, which wdll not 
db, religion, which cannot there* 

s&ro„he^4ipplled with si^ety to revelation. 
ioAf tuivo some foundation, iu cisrtiiin 

K lo^ve €» pnori ideas of the divine attri* 

; but it has none in experience, or in 
The general charaeter of the works 


of nature is, on the oue hand, goodness both 
in desigji and effect ; and, on the otlier hand, 
a liability to difficulty, and to objections, if 
such obje<!tiou8 bo allowed, by reason of seem- 
ing incompleteness or uncertainty In attaining 
their end. Christianity jiarticipalea of this 
character. The true siniiliti’io bot^^een 
nature and revelation consists lu this ; hat 
they each bear strong maik» of their original, 
tliat they each also Ijear ap]^ iJco« irre- 
gularity and defect. A systtiii A sfnet 
optimiHiii may nevertheless^ t )0 the real eyst* in 
in both cases. Hut what 1 ct>nteiui is, tlia. 
the jwoof is hidden from ; tuat wx ought 
not to expect to pere^ivo fhat in revelation, 
which wc hardly perceive in any thing ; Uiat 
l>oneficence, of w* ch wo rr/a judge, ought to 
satisfy us, that optuuisin, of which we cannot 
judge, oii^ht jt to bo ‘ght afte/. We can 
judge of hetieficenco, because 't depends upon 
ettocU which wo oxporienee, ami upon the 
relation betw^‘U Iho ncans -vl *h wx see 
acting and the end'^ winch we see produced. 
Wo cannot judge of optiniisni, becaiiBo it 
nece’^sarily iinpiu‘8 a comparison of that wdiich 
is tried, with that which not tried : of con 
‘' 0 ‘puijn‘S which we see, .» ith others w Inch we 
imagine, and coi'cennng many of which, it is 
more than pr'diaUe we know’ nothing; con- 
cerning some, tliat wo havt no not*on, 

if Curisliaiiity coinnaied with the state 
and pr<»gress of nut a* '’eligioii, the argiiinent 
of the objectoi \ M giuii nothing by the cum- 
parisoii, I remember hearn an unbeliever 
say, that, if (»od had given i. revelation, lie 
woulu have written it in the skies. Aie the 
truths 'natural religion written in the ^kies, 
or I.. guagi' which ovorv oim reads ’ or is 

this il w ith e most i fill arts, or the 

most .iec4‘jv»ai/ .vkhccs of hum .11 life? An 
OtiUiciUan .r an bisquimaux knows nothing 
of Criristianiiy ; does Ji know more of the 
principles of Deism or morality? which, not- 
w’jtlistamiing his ignorance, are neither untrue, 
nor niiiniporv».it nor uncorUm. The exis- 
tence of wiio *>eity is left to be oorocted from 
ol>ser> ations, which eve*/ man does not make, 
which e\erv man, |>crhaps, is not cajiablo of 
makioQ*, f'an it be ar«iied, that Go<l does not 
e. ^ c:u jO, it ho did, be wxuld let us see 
- ' r discover aiinself to mankind by proofs 
as, »ve mav +hink, the nature of the 
.oKK.^, 11 , ‘tod,) which no inadvertency 
could misp Tircdudico withstand ? 

If C*‘ V to regarded as a providential 

int ji at .ao melioj'ation of mankind, 
its progre s and diffusion resemble that of 
other causes ^ y which human life is improved. 
The di’^ersity '«i not groator, nor the advance 
more alow, in ciigion, than we find it to bo 
in lesuming, lib<«rty, government, laws. The 
Deity hath not touclied the order of nature in 
vain. The Jewish rdi^n produced ^freat 
and permanent effiects ; ^ Chritiian reJ%Loir 
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hath done the It hath disposetl the 

in’orKl to atriMuhnciit. Jt hath put thiugv in 
a train. D b} no moans improbable that 
tt may nu universal, and tliat tlio world 
jiwiv cont'uui in that stage so K>ng» as that the 
J ita rius^ii nir* Iwar a vast proi>or' 
h*>i( ^lu‘ tir *4S pa» *i\ influence. 

When VO v Christianity^ 

that it must netv *va ''c true, bewuihO it is 
>H‘notiei*il, Mt gc», poUiaps, too far on one 
.sul • : an ' e ce’*h*wnly go too far on the other, 
\\ h< ‘ we e</neludt^ that it must bo fatso, 
'.e M *’ not efticaftous as wo could have 
“U. (jiiestion ot its truth is to bo 
npoi. it p»*o|H' evidcnci* without defer- 
niig much te hi -.ort of argument, cm cMtluT 
shle Tiie e e nco, " as Dlshop Dnller hath 


.sul • : an ' e ce’*tainly go too far on the other, 
w h< ‘ w <' e</neludt^ that it must bo fatso, ' 
'.c n *’ not efticactous as wo could have 
“h^. (jiiestion ot its truth is to bo 
nnoi. it p»*o|H' evidcnci* without defer- 
niig much te hi -.ort of argument, on oithi'r 
sole Tiie e e nco, " as Dlshop Dnller hath 
ritrlill) observe-!, *' d( pends upon the juilg- 
nH'?it we iornt •>' hMUnuii c'uidiie^ under given 
circunistfiiues, f wLu l it ttv be presiimcd 
that K/.4eA somt^him' fne objection 
stiiiidi- upon Mm k.Ui*}M>‘e • ^ 'SmIuc' of tho Deity, 
un.hs* reIn‘M)n' with 'Ahnh we are not 
ricxjuamtod.” 

what woul'l \ c- Mio n 1 jFeet of that over- 
povvoring (‘vhI '» wl'itli our adversaries 
rt 'pjire in :i it’clai n, it is dithcult to foro- 
ieil ; at ^[^eak of if as of a dis- 

piuisutioii of V liich w't* havs no experience. 
S *mo con^(H|uonc< PovAover would, it is pro- 
baijlo, uttciul Mu: wliich do not 

SI cm to ImMU hi chelation lint proce'^^ied from 
i (bnl. One is. Mint inesb*«Me proof would 
r(“«(njin tin* vobinlary p^iw^rs too much; 
would not Misv r t)io nuipo-^^' of trial and 
I pro)»ation ; woun’ ‘nil 'bi no cxerci<?c of 'an- 
I dour, seriousness, liUiTiilii v. niqmrv ‘ no sub- 
' ini-'Sion of icisMoii, int« re.Ms, un<l pro b dices, 

! to moral evidtuice, and 1^ pi obaldcA truth ; no 
I habits ‘f rdb'ctioM ; non' of that p’CMuus 
‘ dcure to leain ‘'lul to the v *d ot God ; 
j lAhifli b ^tns pinhaps the tc ' <h the virtuous 
‘ principle uo'i which niviiico'^ men to atbjiid, 
with car a.id reve-crce, 1o *'Very credible 
inliuuilion fd’ that will, aud resign pie-ent 
advaiitte<‘a and present ]»lea^' ''cs to evcr> 
r^sonai‘le expi'ctalion of propitiating Ins 
favour. “ Men’i mural probation may be, 

I wrlieiher they will take ouo erne to ’”fonii 
j thenisclve*' by impartial eonsidcratsoi 1, 
j afterwardf, whether they wib act the cose 
j re<|uires, upon the evidence winch tl'cr Imve. 

) And this we find, by exix-nero’ , i.- »ifen our 

i probation in our temporal c:ij)acit* , /b • let's 

Analog), part ii. e vi.) 

II. ThcK> inmlos of communlcativ *ouIil 
len'^e no pL'ue for the vlini^rio' x>f woecww/ 
ev(*knct , which ouid.f |*f^rhaps, to ’bear o 
conshienible part in tin pr*of of every revela- 
tion, becauhe it is a of evidence which 

applies itself to the knowledge, love, and 


it flpdfi 


} of good dispositions amongst CMa|iWSi am 
greatly afl^ted by the impwwioii 
Scriptum thOTOselves make upbo flialr mm Jl.’ 
Tboit oonviotion is much sbongihahid ay ; 
these impressions. And this 
intended to be one effect to be |msdtmed 1^ ' 
the religion. It is likewise true* to 
ciMiso we ascribe it (for I am not in Shie 
at liberty to introduce the Christian dcWlWM 
of grace or assistance, or the Christian proinii|^^ 
^hat, " if any man will do his will, 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of * 
John, vii. 17,)— it i» true, 1 say, that 
who sinoorely act, or sinoerely endeavour 
act, ucconHnti to what they believe^ that. 
according to the just roHult of the prol^ldlHteik;'' 
or, if you please, the possibilities, ui natulUl 
and revealed religion, which they thenifielyeS' 
perceivo, and according to a rational estimato" 
of conseituence^, and, above all, according "to 
the Just ofliiot of those principles of gratiiudu 
and devotion, which even the view of natux^ 
geiieraU'P in a well-ordered mind, 
of praceciUng faf ther. This also may havO 
Ikhui exactly what was designed. 

Whereas, may it not be said that irresistible 
cvulciice w'^oiild confound all cbaiacters and all 
dispositions ? would subvert, rather thaw pro- 
mote, the true pur|)Osc of tlie divine counsels ; I 
Inch is, not to protlnci) ohedtenme by a £oreo j 
little short of niochanicul restraint, (which 
obedience would Iw regularity, wot virtue, and 
would hardly jHirhups differ from that which 
inaniinnte bodies nay to the laws improsacd 
I upon thoir nature,} fuit to treat moral a^wte 
agreeably to what they are ; which is aon^ 
w hen light and inotivcK are of such kinds, and 
arc biipartcd in sueh moaBurc’S, that the 
inllucncc of them depends upon the recipSoilts 
themselves? “It is not meet to govern 
ijitionul free agents in t>id by sight and sense* 
It would bo no trial or thanks to the most 
s(uisual wretch to forbear Hinning, if heaven 
j and hell w'cro oj^en to his siglit. That Splrl- 
I tual vision and fruition Ik our state %n pairi4/* 
j (iJaxter’s Uf*;isons, p. ♦3ft7.)*-“TheriO may 1^ 
j truth in this thought, though roughly ex-^ 
pri'SBed. Few t)ii«g*i aro more improbable 
than that we (tho human spticies) shottld bu 
♦he higheht onlor of beiww in the universe : 
animated nature slioiud ascend ImiA the 
vei/ilo Ut us, and all at once stoh. there* 
tf tln ro DC claftiics above n« of fatimtiUi 
j ligemtirB, clearer manifestations may li^onig to 
I them. Tbif* may be one of the distinotma., 
\rid it Hi»y be* one, to which we ouriietl^ 
hereafter nlinli attain. ' 

HI. But may it not also be asked, 
the perfect display of a future state of eg^Moiee 
would lie eompatibio with the oetiidjtyMK 
life, and with the success of huiQili } 

1 can easily conceiiis tliat this intpiMion may 
be overdone ; that it may so set^ and M tho 
thbugbts, as to leave no pla^ fertheearesand 
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offices of inoT)*s sover^ stations no anxiety 
for worldly prosperity, or even for a worldly 
provision, and, by consequence, no sufficient 
stimulus to secular industry. Of the first 
Christians wo road, ‘^that all ttiat believed 
wore topfcther, and had all things common ; 
and sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all men, as every man had 
need ; and, continuing daily with one accord 
in the temple, and breukingbread from house, 
to house, cud oat their meat with gladness anj 
singleness of heart,” ( Acts, ii. 44— 46.) This 
was extremely natural, and just what mi^ht 
I be Cxjjoeteil from mimculous evidence coming 
with full force upon tlio senses of mankind : 

I but I much doubt whether, if this state of 
mind had been universal, or long-continued, 
the business of the world conld have gone on. 
Tho nocobtfary arts of social life would have 
liccn little cultivateil. Tho plough and tho 
loom would have stood still. Agriculture, 
j manufucturcs, tra<lo, and navigation, would 
I not, I think, have flourished, if they could 
have been exorcised at all. Men would have 
uddictcxl thoniMolvt's to coiitomplativo and 
I ascetic lives, instead of lives of business and 
I of UMoful industry. We observe that Saint 
I*aul found it necessary, frequently to recall 
i his converts to tho ordinary lalumrs and 
domestic duties of their condition ; and to 
give them, in his own cxainplo, a lesson of 
contented apjdicatiuii to their worldly employ- 
iiieiits. 

By tho manner in which tho religion is ' 
now [iroposed, a great portion of tho human 
sjiocics is euablod, and of those, multitudea^of 
every generation are induced, to seek and to 
effectuate their salvation, through tlie mediam j 
of (Miri'^tianity, without interruption of tho [ 
prosperity or of tho regular course of human < 
affairs. 


CHAPTER VII. 

TUB SUPfOSCU KFFRfTS OF CHRISTrAXITY. 

That a religion, which, under every form 
m which it is taught, holds forth the final 
reward of virtue, and (junishinent of vice, and 
proj[H>se8 those distinctions of virtu© and vice 
which the wisest and most cultivated part of 
mankind confess to l>e Just, should not be 
belioved, is very possible ; but that, so far as 
it is believed, It should not produce any good, 
but rather a luul effwt upon public happmess, 
is a proposition which it requires very strong 
evideneo to render credible. Yet many have 
been found to contend for this paradox, and 
very confident appeals have been made to his- 
toiy, and to observation, |br tlio truth of it. 

In the oonclttsions, however, which these 
writers draw from what they call exp^enoe, 


two sources, lihink, of mistake may be per- 
ceived. 

One is, that they look for the infiaenee of 
reljrion in the wrong place. 

The other, that they charge Christianity 
with many consequences, for which it is not 
responsible. 

1. The infiuenee of religion is not to be 
sought for in the councils of priuci^s, in the 
det^tes or resolutions of popular assemblies, 
in the conduct of governments towards their 
subjects, or of states and sovereigns towards 
one another ; of conquerors at tho head of 
their annies, or of parties intriguing for 
power at home, (topics which alone almost 
occupy tho attention, and fill the pages of 
history ;) but must be perceived, if ]»erceived ! 
at all, in the silent course of private and I 
domestic life. Nay more ; even there its 
influence may not be very obvious to observa- 
tion? If it check, in some degree, personal 
dissoluteness, if it beget a general probity in 
the transaction of business, if it produce soft 
and humane manners in the mass of the com- 
munity, and occasional exertions of laborious 
or expensive benevoltMice in a few individuals, 
it is all the cflect which can oflor itself to ex- 
ternal notice. Tho kingdom of heaven is 
within us. That which is the substance of 
I tlie religion, its hones ami consolations, its 
I iiitcnnixtiire with tho thoughts by ilay and } 
S by night, the ilevotion of tlie heart, the con- i 
I trol of apjvetite, the steady direction of tho j 
w’ill to the coiumands of God, is iieces>sarily j 
invisibh*. Yet upon tliese depend the virtue 
and the happini^s of millions. This cause 
renders the reprcseiitatioTis of history, with 
respect to religion, defective and fallnctous, in 
a greater degree, than they are uixm any other 
F.ubject. Religion o]>erates most upon those I 
of whom history knowc the least; upon ! 
fathers and mothers in their families, upon | 
mon-aervatits and maid-servants, upon the* ^ 
ordoriy trailosinan, tho quiet villager, the I 
niaiiurocturer at his loom, the husbamlmati \ 
in his fields. Amongst such, its influcnco col- ! 
lectivelv may be of inestimable value, yet its | 
eflFects, in the meantime, little upon those who 
figure upon the stage of tho world. 7'he^ may ' 
know nothing of it ; they may Iwliovo nothing 
of it ; they may lx? actuated by motives more i 
impetuous than those which religion is able | 
to excite. It cannot, therefore, be thought 
strange, that this influcnco should eludo the | 
grasp and touch of public history ; for, what | 
is public history, but a register of tho sue- • 
cesses and dtsappointinonts, tho vices, the ‘ 
follies,* and the quarrels, of those who engage 
in conteiftions for povrer ? * 

1 will add, that much of this influence may 
be felt in times of public distress, and little of 
itMn times of puoiie wealth and security. 
This also increases the micertaiuty of any 
opinioiu that we draw from historim rejpre- 
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MfDtations. The Influence of Christianity ia 
commensurate with no eflects which history 
states. We do not pretend that it has any 
such necessary and iiresistble power over the 
affairs of nations, as to Buimount the force of 
other causes. 

The Ciiristian relt]pon also acts upon 
{public usages and institutions, by ati opera- 
; tion which is only secondary and indirect, 
i Christianity is not a code of civil law. It can 
! only reach public institutions througli private 
I character. Now its influeiioo upon private 
I character may be considerable, yot many 
! public usages and institutions repugnant to 
its princi[)Ies may remain. To get rid of 
these, the reigning |vart of the community 
Tuiist act, and act together. But it may 1>6 
long hoforo the persons who compose this 
l>gdy lie sufficiently touched with the Chris- 
tian character, to join in tht* sujipression of 
practices, to ^ hich they and the public have 
iHjen reconciled by causes which will reconcile 
the human mind to any thing, by habit ami 
interest. Nevertheless," the eflects of Christi- 
anity, oven in this vu?w, have boon impor- 
tant. It has mitigated the conduct of war, 
and the treatment of captives. It has softened 
the administration of deg>otic, or of nominally 
desjiotic governments. It has aliolished poly- 
I gamy. It has restrained the licentiousness of 
! divorces. It has put an end to the ex|>osuro 
! of children, and the inimolation of sIiivch. It 
I has buppie^'sed the combats of gladiators, ‘ and 
I the impurities of religious rites. It has 
i banished, if not unnatural vices, at least tho 
j toleration of them. It hjis greatly meliorated 
I the condition of the laborious part, that is 
to say, of the mass of every community, by 
procuring fur them a day of* weekly rest. In 
ijll countries, in which it is prob^ssoil, it haa 
produced numerous cstabb oilmen U for tho 
relief of sickness and poverty ; aii4^ in some, 
a regular and general provision by law. It 
has triumphed over tho slavery established in* 
tho Roman empire : it is contending, and, I 
trust, will one <lay prevail, against the worse 
slavery of the West Indies, 

A Christian writer, (Bardosan^ ap. Eusob. 
pKDp. Evong. vi. 10,) so early as in tne second 
century, has testifled the rcsistenco .which 
Christianity made to wicked and iieimtious 
practices, though established by law and by 
public usage : ** Neither in Parthia, do tho 
Christians, though Parthiaos, use polygamy ; 
nor in Persia, though Persians, do they marry 
their own daughters ; nor mnong the Bactn, 
or Galli, do they violate the sanctity of 
marriage ; nor, wherever they are, do they 
suflbr themj»e]ves to be overoome hy IH-eon- 
stituted laws and manneni.^ 

I Upimmanm, <Sftt S. L IS.) tbw Um iMWorW ewm 
flom«ttimw etmt fSonipe twui^ or fliirtjr iIioqmumI Uvm to a 
month ; and tloa tnt tho man, but etan «h« woomu of Sit 
mttto, urcre naiitoiialoiy flwA of thaw ifcowa. a«e BWicto If w- 
toooa Bcniiae XUL 


Socrates did not destroy tho idolatry of 
Athens, or produce the (digntcit loydution tn 
the manners of his country. 

But the argument to wftlch I rQmur» Uk tb«t 
the benefit of religion, being felt chielty tn the 
obscurity of private stations, necessarily 
the observation of histc^. From u 
general notificiitioii of Cluistianity^tO the^ 
have been in every oflo 


general notificiitioii of Cluistianity^tO the 
present day, there have been in ererr age 
many millions, whose names were never heoid 
of, made better by it, not only in tlielr coil^ 
duct, but in their disposition ; and happier^ 
not so much in their external circumstances, 
as in that which is taler prawrdia^ in that 
which alone dcbcrvos the name of happiness, 
the tranquillity and consolation of tlieir 
thoughts. It has been, since its commence- 
ment, the author of happiness and virtue 
millions and millions of tho human race. 
Who is there tliat would not wish his son to 
be a Christian ? 

Christiiiiiity also, in every country in which 
it is professed, hath obtained a sensible, 
although not n complete influonco, upon tho 
public judgment of morals. And this is very 
important. For without tho occasional cor- 
I roction which public opinion receives, by 
referring to some fixed standard of morality, 
no man can foretell into what extravagances 
it might wander. Asf».assination might booome 
as honourable as duelling ; unnatural Grimes 
be accounted as veni.al as mrnication is wont 
to lx* accounted. In this way it is possible, 
that many may bo kept in order ^ Christi- 
anity, wlio are not themselves Christians. 
Tliey may be guided by the rectitude which 
it coinmunicatos to publio opinion. Their 
consciences may suggest their duty truly, 
and they may ascribe thoiiie suggestions to a 
moral sense, or to the native capacity of tho 
human intolleoi, when in foot tliey are nothing 
more than the public opinion, reflected from 
their own minuR ; and opinion, in a consider- 
able degree ino<lifieci by the lessons of Christi- 
anity. Certain it is, and this is a great 
deal to say, that tho generality, even of the 
meanest and most vulgar and ignorant people, 
have truer and wortliier notions of Goa, more 
just and right apprehensions eoneeming his 
attributes and perfections, a dee^xur sense of 
the difierence or good and evil, a greater regard 
to moral obligations and to the plain and 
most necessary duties of life, and a more firm 
and universal expectation or a future state of 
rewards and punishments, than, in any 
heathen country, any considerable nimiber d 
men were found to have bad/* (Clark& £?• 
Nat. Rel. p. 208. ed. 6.) 

After alt, the value of Cbristianity is noi iBb 
be appreciated by its tmparai eSml# ^e 
object of revolation is to Influenee immait 
conduct in this life ; but what Is jpdned to 
happinoss by that influence, can mily be 
esumated by taking in the wIioW of human 


lad 
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eauifitcndco. Then, as hath already been ob- 
I served, there may be also great eonsoquencoa 
* of Christianity, which do not belong to it aa 
a revelation. The oifecta tipon human salva- 
tion, of the mission, of the death, of the pre- 
i aorit, of the future agency of Christ, may be 
* universal, though the religion be not univer- 
sally known. 

Secondly, I assert tha# Christianity is 
charged with many consex^uouces for which 
it is not responsible. I believe that religious 
motives have ha<l no more to do in the forma- 
tion of nine-tenths of the intolerant and per- 
secuting laws, which in different countries 
have been established upon the subject of 
religioh, than they have had to do in England 
with the making of the ganio-lawH. These 
uieasures, although they have the Chrihtiau 
religion for their subject, are resolvable into 
a principle whicli Christianity certainly did 
not plant, (and which Christianity could not 
universally condemn, because it is not uni- 
versally wrong,) which principle is no other 
than this, that they who are in |)ossession of 
power do what they can to keep it. Christi- 
anity is answerable for no jiart of the mischief 
which has been brought upon the world by 

J Persecution, except that which has arisen 
rom consrmnttous riersecutors. Now, these 
perhaps have never ueen eitlier numerous or 
jKiwerful. Nor is it to Christianity that even 
ihetr mistake can fairly be imjpuled. They 
have been misled by an error not j»rojx‘rly 
Christian or religious, but by an error in 
their moral philosophy. They pursued the 
particular, without adverting to the gcnortil 
consequence. BoHeving certain articles of 
faith, or a certain mode of worship, to bo 
highly eonducivo, or perhaps essential, to 
salvation, they thouglit themselvoi bound to 
bring idl they could, by every means, into 
thorn. And this they thought, without con- 
sidering what would be the cfft*ct of i^uch a 
conclusion, when adontiMl amongst mankind 
us a general rule ot conduct. Had there 
been in the New Testament, what there are 
in the Koran, precepts authori/Jng coercion 
in the propagation of the religion, and the 
use of violence towards unbelievers, the case 
would have been different. This distinction 
could not liave been taken, nor this defence 
made, 

1 apologize for no species nor degree of por- 
seoution, but 1 think that even the fact has 
been exaggerated. The slave-trade destroys 
more in a > oar, than the inquisition does in a 
huodrei], or perhaps hath dbno since its foun- 
dation. 

If it bo objected, os I apprehend it w ill lie, 
that Christianity is chargeable with every 
mischief, of which it has be<'n tlie ocwwVw, 
tiiough not the motive ; I answer, that, if the 
imdovolQiit |>asRioub be there, live world will 
W^vef want occasions. Tim noxious element 


will always And a conductor. Any point 
will produce an explosion. Did the applauded 
intercommunity of the Pagan theol<m' pre- 
serve the peace of Uie Roman world f did it 
prevent oppressions, pi-oscriptions, mossacj^ 
devastations 1 Was it bigotry that carried 
Alexander into the ^East, or brought Caesar 
into Oann Are the nations of Sio world, 
into which Christianity hath not found its 
w'ay, or from which it hath been banished, 
free from contentions ? Are their contentions 
loss ruinous and sanguinary ? Is it owing to 
Christianity, or to the want of it, that the 
finest regions of the East, the countries ni/er 
r/uatuor mana^ the pouiiisula of Greece, toge- 
ther w ith a great part of the Meditorraneaii 
coast, are at this day a desert? or that the 
banks of the Nile, whose constantly ronewod 
fertility is not to he impaired by neglect, or 
destroyed by the ravages of war, serve only 
for the scene of a ferocious anarchy, or the 
supply of unceasing hostilities ? Europe 
it»<elf has known no religious w ars for some 
centuries, 3 'et has hardly ever bt*on without 
war. Are the calamities, which .at this day 
afflict it, to be imputed to Christianity ? Hath 
I’oland fallen by a Christian crusade ? Hath 
the overthrow in France of civil order and 
security, been efflrted by the votarit's of our 
religion, or by the foes?" Amongst the awful 
lessons which the ernnes and the miseries of 
that country afford to man kind, this is one ; 
that, in order to he a persecutor, it Ls not 
necessary to bo a bigot ; that in rage and 
cruelty, in mischief and destruction, fanaticism 
itsi'lf can l>o outdone by infidelity. 

Finally, If war, as it is now carried on 
iHitw'oen nations, produces less misery and 
ruin than formerly , we are indebted jK?rhaps 
to' Christianity for the change, more than ^ 
any other cause. View'cd therefore in Its 
relation i% this subject, it apneOTB to liave 
tieoii of advantage to the world. It hath 
humainzetl the conduct of wrfirs ; it hath 
ceased to (fxcitc them. 

The differences of opinion, that have in all 
ages jirevailcd amongst Christians, fall very 
much within the alternative which has lieon 
stated. If w o possessed the disj>ositioii which 
Christianity lauours, above all other qualities, 
to inculcate, these differences w’^ould do little 
harm. If that disposition Ix^ wanting, other 
causes, even wpre these ab«init, would con- 
tinually rise up to call forth the malevolent 
passions into action. Differences of oniuioii, 
when accompaniiNl w^ith mutual cliarily, 
which .Chfistiauity forbids them to violate, 
aro for the most part innocent, and for some 
purposes useful. They promote inquiry, dis- 
cussion, and knowledge. They help to kcc^p 
up an attention to religious subjects, and a 
concern about them, which might be apt to | 
die away in the calm and silence of uarii versa! | 
agreement I do not know tbqt it is in any 
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j ctfigne trao, that the influeiioe af iieUgioa i» 
I the ^[reatest, where there are the feweet die- 
! flentera. 


i CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CONCtUSIQX. 

In religion, as in every other subject of 
I human rea««(ii)iiig, much \ie[KMKls upon the 
I ttrder in whirh wo (ljspf»se our iiupurieii. A 
man who takes up a sjnstein of divinity with 
I a j)revions opinion that eitlier every part 
1 must ho true, or tbo whole false, approaches 
the discussion with great disadvantago. No 
' other system, which is founded upon moral 
<'vi<lence, w'ould hear to be treated In the same 
ijiatiiier. Nevertheless, in a certain degree, 
w'e are all introduced to our religious stmlics 
under this |>rejudication. And it cannot be 
avoulwl. The weakness of the liuman judg- 
ment in the earl v part of youl h, yet its extreme 
siisceptibilif}- of impression, roiidors it tiecos- 
I sary to furnish it witli some opinions, and 
with some priiicijdes or other. Or indooil, 
without imieU expros care, or much endeavour 
f(»r this pur]»osc\ the tendency of the mind of 
man to lu^.'^iinilate itself to the habits of 
tiiinknig and speaking which prevail around 
liiiii, proilua^s the Siiinc ellect. That indiftb- 
rency and suspense, that w'aiting and equili- 
brium of the judgment, which some n'quire 
111 religious matters, and which sonic wouhl 
w’ish to be ainusl at in the conduct of educa- 
tion, are impossible to be ]*resorv<sU They 
are not gUen to the condition of human life. 

It is a eonsc<]uence of tins institution that 
the doctriruvs of religion come to us before the 
pi\M)fs ; ami come to ns wdlh that mixture of 
explications and inferences Irom wdiich no 
public creed is, or can l>e, free. And the effect 
winch too frcipiently follow’s, from CliHsti- 
anity being presented to the understafiding in 
this form, i% that when anjr articles, which 
apjicar as parts of it, contradict the apprchcii- 
siou of the persons to whom it is projioscd, 
men of rash and confideiit tempers hastily 
and indiscriminately reject the whole. But w 
this to do justice, either to themselves, or to 
the religion ? The rational way of treating a 
subject of such acknowledged importar^cc is to 
attcml, in the first place, to the general and 
substantial truth of its principles, and to 
that alone. When W'e once feel a foundation ; 
when we once perceive a ground of credibility 
in its history, we shall proceed with safety to 
inquire into the interpretation of its Toeords, 
and into the doctrines whicli have been 
dtsluccd from them. Nor will it either en* 
danger our faith, or diminish or alter our 
motives for olietlienee, if wc should discover 
that these Conclusions are formed with veiy 
different degrees of probability, and .possess 
very difierent dc^oes of importance. 


This eonduct of the undeietandiuii 
by every rule of right reastmhig, 3K|i|>hold 
personal Chriatiam^, even in those obnutHiiei 
in whieli it is established under forint 
most liable to diiliculty and objection^ It 
will also have the farther effect of guardiiig^tit 
against the nrejndices which are wou| to arise 
in our minds to the disadvantago of rellgloib 
from obsorving the numerous controv^^CP 
which are earned oif amonji^t its profosp^ 
and likewise of inducing a spirit of lenity ifoq 
moderation in our judgment, as well as in our 
troatiiient of those who stand, in such eoiitro* 
vorsies, upon sides opiH)sito to ours. What is 
clear in Uhristianity, wc shall find to be tuf* 
heient, and to bo innnitely valuable ; what is 
dubious, unneocflsory to bo decided, or of very 
sulHirdinate importance; and what is most 
objieure, will teach us to bear wdth opinions 
which others may have furmod upon the same 
subject. ^ We sii^l say to those who the most 
widtdy dissent from u^ what Augustine said 
to the w'orst heretics of his tige : ** 11 li in vog 
sieviaiit, qui iiesciiint, ouni quo labore verum 
inveiiiatiir, el quam difficile oaVeaiiiitr errores ; 
-^ui nesciunt, cum (juantii UHficulta^ sanotur 
oculus intcrioris hominis qui noseiiint, qui- 
I bus suspiriis el gomitlbiis fiat ut ex qiiatitulft- 
I cuiique parto posslt iiiicHigi Dcus/* (Aug. 

I contra £p. Fund. cap. ii. n. 2, 3.) 

, A judgment, moreover, w hich is once pretty 
well satisfied of the general fruth of tlie 
religion, will not only thus discriminate In its 
doctrines, but w ill possess sufficient strength 
to ovenxunc the rolnctanoe of the irnoginatiou 
to admit articles of faith which arc attended 
witli difficulty of appreheiision, if such articles 
of faith appear to do truly parts of the revela- 
tion. It was to be ex|>ectoii beforehand, that 
w*hat related to the economy, and to the 
jiorsons, of the invisible world, wliieh revela- 
j tion professes to do, and w hich,^ if true, it 
actually diics, should contain ismte points 
; ipnioto from our analogies, and from tlie 
comprehension of a mind w Inch hath acquiretl 
all its ideas from sense ami from experience. 

It hath been my care, in the preceding 
work, to presserve the Hejmmtion Wtween 
evidences and doctrines os inviolable as I 
could ; to remove from the primary question 
all considerations wliieh ha^e been unneciMh 
sarily joined with it ; and to offer a defence to 
Christianity, which ever>' Christian might 
read, without seeing the tenets in which he 
bad been brought up attacked or decried : and 
it always affoideil a satisfaction to iny mind 
to obsfvve that this w^as practicable ; that fow 
or none of our many coutreversios with one 
another afiect or relate to the proofs of ong/ 
religion ; that the rent never descends to th* 
foundatioii. 

The truth of Christianity depends ^pon its 
leading facts, and uiion them alotie. Now, of 
those wc Itave evkienee which ought to satLify 
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vs. at least until ft appear that mankind haire 
over been deochred Df tlie aatne. We, have 
some TiTicontested and Incontestable points, to 
tehich the bistorf of the homafi mdes bath 
nothing similar to offer. A Jewish peasant 
I changed the religion of the world, and that, 
without force, without power, without sup- 
I port ; without one natural source, or circum- 
stance of attraction, indtjenee, or success. Such 
a thing hath not liapi>eDe<l in any other in- 
I stance. The companions of this Person, after 
' he himself bad Doen put to death for his 
I attempt, asserted his supernatural character, 
founded upon his supernatural operations : 
and, in testimony of the truth of tneir asser- 
tions, that is, in consequence of their own 
belief of tlmt truth, and in order to communi- 
cate the knowledge of it to others, voluntarily 
entered upon lives of toil and hardvship, ami, 
with a full experience of their danger, com- 
mitted themselves to tho last extremities of 
persecution. This hatii not a parallel. More 
particularly, a very few days after this Person 
iiad been publicly oxocutod, and in tho very 
city in which he was buried, those his com- 
imnions declared with one voice that his body 
was restored to life ; that they had seen him, 
handled him, ate ivith him, conversed with 
him ; and in pursuance of their persuasion of I 
tlie truth of what they told, preached his 
religion, with this strange fact as the founda- 
tion of it, in tho face of those who had killed 
him, who wx»re armed with tho power of the 
country, and necessarily and naturally dis- 
posed to treat hia followers as they had treated 
nirnsolf ; and having done this upon thcr spot 
where the event took place, carried the intel- 
llgenco of it abroad, in despito of difficulties 
and opposition, and where the nature of their 
erraim i^ave them nothing to expect but 
derision, insult, and outrage. — This is without 
example. These three facta, I think, are 
certain, and would have been nearly eo, if the 
GoH[>ol8 had never l»oen wTittcn. Tho Chris- 
tian story, as to those points, hath never 
varied. No other hath been sot up against it. 
Kvery letter, every discourse, every contro- 
versy, amongst tlio followers of tho religion ; 
every book wTitton by them, from tho age of 
its coinmoncement to tho present time, in 
every part of thd world in which it hath been 
profbsm, and with every sect intd which it 
hath boeti divided (and we have letters and 
discourses w-ritten by contemporaries, by wit- 
nesses of the trans^ion, by persons them- 
selves bearing a diare in it, and oUicr writings 
following tliat age in regular succession,) eoii- 
ctrr in reproaonting these facts in this mannor. 
A rolimon, which now possesses the greatest 
part m tho eivilissed worhl, unquesuonably 
sprang up at Jerusalem at this time. Some 
IMMiount must be gjven of its <^gin ; some 
eipise as^gued for ^ts rise. All ibccounts 
dittiii origiii, all the explications of this cause. 


whether taken from the writings of the early 
followers of the religion, (in wliioli, and in 
which perhaps alone, it could be expected 
that they should be distinctly unfolded,) or 
from occasional notices in other writings of 
that or the adjoining age, either expressly 
allege the facts above statcxl as the means by 
which the religion was set up, or advert to its 
commencement in a manner wliich agrees 
with the supposition of these facts being true, 
and which testifies their operation and ^octs. 

These propositions alone lav a foundation 
for our faith ; for they prove the cxisU^nce of 
a transaction, which cannot, even in its most 
gtneral parts, be accounted for ujxin any 
reasonable supposition, except that of tho truth 
of tho mission. But the particulars, the detail 
of the miracles or miraculous pretences, (for 
such there necessarily must have boen,) ujion 
w'hich this unexampled transaction rested, 
and /or which these men acted and suffered 
as they did act and suffer, it is undoubtedlv of 
groat iinportanco to us to know. We have 
this detail from the fountain head, from the 
persons themselves ; in accounts written by 
eye-witnesses of tho scene, by coutoniporaries 
and companions of those who were so ; not in 
one book, but four, each containing enough 
for tho verification of the religion, all agreeing 
in the fundamental parts of tlie history. We 
have tho authenticity of these books esta- 
blished, by more and stronger proofs than 
belong to almost any other ancient book 
whatever, and by proofs which widely dis- 
tinguish them from any others* claiming a 
similar authority to theirs. If there were 
any gootl reason for doubt concerning tho 
names to wliich these books are ascribed, 
.(which there is not, for they were never 
ascribed to any other, and w^e have evidence 
not long after tfieir publication of their bearing 
tho names which they now liear,) their anti- 
quity, of which there is no question, their 
reputation and authority amon^t the early 
disciples of the religion, of wdiicli there is as 
little, form a valid proof that they must, in 
the main at least, have agreed with what tho 
first teachers of the religion delivered. 

When we oy>en these ancient volumes, we 
discover in them marks of truth, whether we 
consider each in itself, or collate them w^ith 
one anothtf. The writers certainly knew 
something of what they were writing about, 
for they manifest an a^uaintance with local 
eircumstano^ with the history and usages of 
tho times, which could only belong to an 
inhabitant of that country, living in that age. 
In every narrative we perceive simplicity and 
undcangnedness ; the air and the language of 
reality. When wo compare the different 
narmtives together, we find tliem so varying 
as to repel all suspicion of confederacy \ so 
Mlfeoilig under this variety, as to shew that 
mb aecoottts had one real ti^e^ion for thdr 
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eoliiinon foundation ; onoti attributing di0R»* 
rent actions and dimnrses to ttie i^rson 
ahoso history, or rather ineiuoirs of whose 
history, they ][>rofesB to relate, yet actions and 
discoarsos so similar, as very much to bespeak 
the 8^10 character ; which is a coinciaenco 
that, in sueli writers as they were, could only 
be the conse<][iienoe of tlieir waiting from fac^ 
and not from imagination. 

Tlicso four narratives are eonfinod to the 
hi«»tory of the Founder of the ndigion, and 
end w ith his ministry. Since, however, it is 
(ortain, that the aftair wont on, we cannot 
help being anxious to know how it proceedetl. 
This intelligence hath come down to us in a 
work purporting to ho w^ritten hy a person, 
himvolf coiinocted with the buKiuc^ during 
the firht stagev of its ^roCToss, taking up the 
story wlieie the former histories had loft it, 
carrying on the narrative, often limes with 
great particularity, and throughout with the 
appearance of good sense, ^ iiiiormation, and 
caiKluur ; stating all along the origin, and the 
only prol»ahle origin, of (fects w Inch unquos- 
tioiialdy were ])rod\icc<l, together with the 
natural consequoncos of situation^ which un- 
questionably did exist ; and cofifirme/J, in the 
^ubstanco at lca4.t of the account, by the 
strongest possible ncci^ssion of testimony which 
a history can receive, oruitnal letters, written 
by the person wdio is the piinciptt) subject of 
the liistor>, wTittcn upon the business to 
which the history relates, and during the 
period, or ‘ioon after the period, which the 
Instor) comprise^. TSo man can say that this 
altogether is not a body of strong historical 
evidf nee. 

When w'o reflect that some of those from 
whom the b(K)ks proceeded, are related to 
have themselves wrought miracles, io have 
bc€*ii the subject of miracles, or <«f supei natural 
assistance in propagating the religion, we 
may nerhap** be led to think, that more cnsiit, 
or a aiflcreut kind of credit, is duo to these 
accounts, tliaii what can be claimed by merely 
human testimony. But thizs is an argument 
which cannot bo addressed to 8Cf»ptics or 
unbelievers. A man must Ihj a Cliristian 
before lie <»in receive it. The inspiration of 
the historical Scriptures, the nature, de^^j, 
and extent, of that inspiration, are questions 
undoubtedly of serious discussion ; out they 
are questions amongst Christians themselves, 
and not between them and others. The 
doctrine itself is by no means noocfwy to the 
belief of Christianity, which must, in the first 
instance at least, dejieiid upon tlie ordinary 
maxims of historical credibility, (see Powell’s 
Discourses, disc. xv. p. 245.) 

In viewing the detail of miracles recorded 

1 8m Pet«r*«ienefa opon ciufiif the cilmtp. (AetA. tit. 
tile eoundl of the a|ici&« (xv.)— PhuCe Jlfmne At Atb^ 
CxYiLS2-0.-1ieA)t« Amppe. (xxirf noUee thew ptaMSAA. hotb 

Mfrmtght with goodWw, feewa the itn e il A ff tloetitfA 
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in these boek% we find 
negatiysdi by wbMi esn be 
into fraud er ddusion* wm noiiesget^ 
not niomotitary, ner tentatafo^ Wh 
guotts ; nor perfomied under the srnimfil pt 
authority, with the speetatofs on thetf 
or in amnnAnoe of tenets and pmetifnA itr 
ready established. We find also thebvidotioa^ 
alleged for them, and which evideneo was by 
great numbers received, different from that 
upon which other miraculous aeeounts rent. It 
was eoiitemponiry, it was pubJislied upon 
the spot, it continued ; it involve<l intoresti 
and questions, of the greatest magnitude ; It 
contiadicted the most fixed persuasions and 
prejudices of the persons to whom it was 
addressed ; it req^uirod from those who ac- 
cepted it, not a simple, indolent assent, but 
a change, from thenceforward, of principles 
and conduct, asubnussion to consequences the 
most serious and the most doterring, to loss 
and dfliigor, to insult, outrage, and )>ersoou* 
tion. How suoli a btory sliould be false, or, 
if false, how under such circumsiancos It 
should make its wav% 1 think Jmfiossible to be 
explainod ; yet such tho Christian stor)[ was, 
such vvero tho circumstances iiiidor which it 
camo fiirth, and in opposition to such diffi- 
culties did it prevail. 

All event so couiicctod with 'the religion, 
and with the fortunes, of the Jewish people, 
as one of tlieir race, ono born atnongst them, 
establishing his authority and his law through- 
out a great portion of the civilisw^d world, it 
was norhaps to be expected, should bo noticed 
in t/ie prophetic writings of tliat nation ; 
especially when this Borson, togother with 
his own mission, caused also to be acknow- 
led^i the divine original of their institution, 
and by those who before had altogether 
rejected it. Ac(x>nlingly, we perceive in these 
writings various iiitimalions ememring in the 
person and history of Jesus, in a manner, and 
IN a degree, in which {ai^'iges taken from these 
Ixioks coutd not l>e made to concur in any 
person arbitrarily assumed, or in any nerson 
except him who has been the author or great 
changes in the alTiiirs and opinions of marr- 
kind. Of some of these predictions the weiglit 
depends a giKul <1ca] ujion the concurrence. 
Otiicrs possess great separate strength : one in 
particular does this in an eminent degree. It 
IS an entire description, manifestly directed 
to one character and to one scene m things : 
it is extant in a writing, or oolleotlon of writ* 
ing!^ dedaredly prophetic ; and it applies to 
Christ’s chara^r, and to the circumstances 
of his life and death, with eonsiderable preci- 
sion, and in a way which no diversity of in* 
teiqiretation hath, in my opinion, bosn able 
to confound. That the advent of Oliist, 
and the consequences of it, should AhA have 
been more distinctly revealed in thd Jew^h 
sacred books, is, 1 think, in aenno Ikleasiire 
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tor hy the eomMemtiotif tbftt for 
%e p tuiire focwen the &1} of th^ir 
ttRd tbflft It was to merge at 
length into a more perfect and eomprebenslre 
dle^iatioii, Would hare cooled too much, and 
remixed theh* xeal for it, and their adbercnoe 
to it upon which aeal and adherence the pre- 
In the world of any remaing, for 
H^hny ages, of religious truth might in a groat 
memare depend. 

^f'what a revelation discloses to mankind, 
and only one, question can properly be 
Was it of importance to mankind to 
to be l>etter assured of? In this 
question^ when we turn our thoughts to the 
fMt Christian doctrine of the resurrection of 
|ho4ead> and of a future judgment, no doubt 
call possibly be entertain^. He who gim 
me mhes honours, does nothing ; ho who 
ewm givesme health, docs little in comparison 
with that which lays before me just rounds 
tor expecUng a restoration to life, and a day 
of account and retribution ; which thing 
Christianity hath <lone for millions. 

Other articles of the Christian faith, although { 
of infinite imjiortance when placed beside any | 
other topic of imman inquiry, are only the 
adjanets and circumstances of this. Jbey arc, 
hb^rever, such as appear worthy of the original 
m which we aecrihe them, l^he morality of 
the nriig^ou, whether taken from the precepts 
<» t}ie example of its Founder, or from the 
lessons of its nrlmitire teachers, derived, as it 
should seem, from what had been inailatcd by 
their Master, is, in all its parts, wise and pure ; 
neither adapted to vulgar prejudices, uor flat- 
tering popular notions, nor excusing osta- 
btilhed practices, but calculated, in the matter 
cl its instruction, truly to promote human 
hgppiness, and in the ionn in which it w.*is 
cou^yed, to niXHiuco imurossion and oifect ; a 
mOMduy, which, let it iiavo proceeded from 
any person whatever, w ould liave been satis- 
iheiory evidenoe of his good souse and into- 
m*Hy, of the soundness of his understanding 
infi die probity of his designs ; a morality, in 
evexy view of it^ much more perfect than could < 
have beitn expected from the natural circum- 

S ices and riiaractor of the ]H*rson who 
ewmd it ; a morality, in a word, which is, 
hath bo^, most hcneticial to mankind. 
iKKpon the gmtest, therefore, of all possible 
and far a purjMMe of inestimable 
the Deity to vouchsafe a 
alihriation. Having done tiris for 
when this alone could iix its 
phthorHy, or give to it a beginning, he com- 
ita fbiure progrm to the natural moans 
^human commumlcation, and to the iufiuenee 
caum by which human cmiduct imd 
afiym are governed* The seod, Ixiing 
'hwhi waa to V^etate 5 the leaven, being 
to mrment; and both cocor- 
t^lKbJawaofnaUiio: lawa, neverthelesa, 

- 


disposed and controlled by that Providence 
which conducts the afimrs of the universe, 
though by an inihience inscrutable, and gene- 
rally nndistinguishable by us. And in this, 
Christianity is analogous to most other pro- 
visions for happiness. The provision is made ; 
and, being made, is loft to act according to 
laws, whirii, fonning a part of a more geiicRil 
system, regulate this {airticular subject in 
common with many others. 

Let the constant recurrence to our observa- 
tion of contrivanco, design, and w isdora, in the 
works of nature, once fix upon our minds the 
belief of a God, and after that all is easy. In 
the counsels of a being jHissessed of the power 
and disposition which the Creator of the 
universe must possess, it is not improbable 
I that there should be a future state ; it is not 
improbable that w e should l>c acquaintc'd with 
it. A future state rectifies every tinng ; be- 
cause, if moral agente bo made, in tlie Iji'.t 
event, happy or miserable, according to tluur 
conduct in t^ie station and under the circiifii- 
stances in which they are placed, it seenifi 
not very material by the operation of w hat 
causes, according to what rules, or even, ii 
you please to call it so, by w hat chance or 
caprice, these stations are assigiiwl, or tlie^e 
circumstances determined. This hypothesis, 
therefore, solves all that obicction to the divtne 
care and goodness, which the proiuiscuous 
distribution of gooil and evil (I do not mean 
in the doubtful a<l vantages of riclus and j 
grandeur, but in the un()uestionably impor- 
tant distiiictioim of health and sickness, 
strength anil infirmity, bodily ease and pain, 
mental alacrity and depression) is a[)t on so 
many occasions to create. 'J his one truth 
changes the nature of things ; gives order to 
confusion ; makes the moral world of a pieco 
with the natural. 

Nqvertholoss, a higher degree of assurance i 
than* that to >vhich it is possible to aiivanco | 
this, or any argiinuMit drawn from the light ’ 
of nature, was necessary, especially lo over- j 
come the shock w»hich the nnoginatum and 
the senses n>coivo from tho ofiects and the ; 
appearances of death, and tho ol)‘«trut*tion 
which thence arises to tho expectation of either . 
a continued or a future existence. This diffi- . 
cutty, although of n nature, no doubt, to act > 
very forcibly, will be found, I think, ii)>on | 
refl^ioi), to reside more in our habits of , 
apprehension, than in the subject ; and that . 
the giving w'ay to when w'c liave any | 
reasonable grounds for the contrary, is rather ; 
an indulging of the imagination, than any j 
thin^ else. Abstractedly considered — that is, | 
eonsmered without relation to tho diilerence > 
which habit^ and merely habit, produces in 
our faculties and modes of apprehension — I do 
not see any 'thing more in the resurrection of 
a dead man, than in the coneepUoa of a child ; 
afenc{)t H be thi^ that the one oom^ into his 
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world with a s>*stcm of pnor oonadon^neM 
about hiiri) which tho otiior doe^ not ; und no 
person will say» that he kuowi enough of olthe'* 

' subject to percei\o that this dreumatanoe 
makes such a ditTereuco in the two cases, that 
’ the one should be easy, and tho other imposh 
««ihlo ; the one naturil, tho other not so. To 
the hrst nSan, tlio succession of tho species 
\^ould bo as inconiprelicnhible, as the roeur- 
rictKUi of the dead is to us. 

flioiigUt ih dirtorent fi oni motion, perception 
1 fioin impact ; the iii«li\itluality of a mind is 
‘ hardly ctiiisisteiit \\ith tho divisibility of an 
o\t(*nded sub'^tanco , or its volition, that is, its 
]>o\\er of oneinatiiig motion, with the inert- 
mss which cli.ive;5 to every portion of matter 
I vv Inch our observation or our cxperiiuents can 
I teach. These distinctions load us to an itnma* 

1 principle ; at least, they do tl is,— they so 
. negative the mechanical properties of matter, 
la tho constitution of a sontioiit, still more ox 
ypiitional being, that no argument drawn from 
[Tljose prop4'rtie*<, can he of any groat w eight in 
opposition to other reasons^ w hen the question 
respects the changes of which such a nature is 
capable or the manner in winch these changes 
I are effected. Whatever thought l)C, or what- 
ever it depend upon, the reguhir experience of 
slerp makes one thing eoiicernuig it certain, 
that It can be completely BU6|»euded, and 
coinplctolj re'«torcd. 

Ir any one find it too groat a strain upon hw 
thoughts, to admit fiie notion of a subfitanco 
^^^nc^h innnatcn il, that is, irrun which exten- 
sion and sdlnbtv are excluded, he can find no 
difhcuhv in allowing, that a [larticlo as sxnali 
^ a purtul(. of light, minuter than all con- ^ 
i • IV able dimensions, may just a.> easily be tin 
depositary, tho organ, and tho vehicle, of cou- 
sciousnebs, as the congeries of «rmml,8u}«taiice 
which foniib a human body, or the human 
brain ; that, being so, it may transfer a proper 
identity to whatever stiall hercaftor be united 
to it ; limy bo safe amidst tho destruction of 
its integuments : may connect the natural 
with the spiritual, the corruptible with tho 
glorified body. If it be «ud, that tho mode 
and means of all this is imperceptible by our 
SOUK'S it IS only what is true of the most 
iniportiiiit agencies and operations. The great 
powers of nature arc all invisible. GraTitation, j 






doeirklit/. ' 

aeatt ftM Mvw>inHpw 

though ui, ii«ir 
though dSffhMA tla^ui^t 
mrmdhig the Ml 

textu^ of »H hodm 
aoQuuinted, tlopehd upon iodbim 
M tions whidh are totnlly ooaenlMl, 
sonees. ThoSupremelaiolligetiMjvtB 
But « 1 )olfaor tiiewi or any other i 
to eathdy the tanadnhtion, Mir aa) 
blanee to |ha truth, or whothor tho r 
tion. whieh, n 1 hueo iaid hifote^ W ' 
slavo of hfibit. eon bo ntieled <ir Mt } 
a futum tdato. and tho rovotettfm » 
etato. ia not only porfeotly mm 

attributes of BiO Bring urho gMWttl ^ |jip 
verse ; but when it is mole, urM ^Nwrinj 
rentovee the appearanoet of cobtiMimf wh^ 
attend the onerattone of hie wIB t i ir ^ 
erdaturoe lApwle of oompimivfr Diiril 
dotnorii, of reward And poBiehMiiit f 
a strong body of historieal ovUMneinM«inr»Pi. 
by many internal tokent of tmth 
tioity, giveB uijuit hHMon to bi&Mp r 
a revriation uMh aetualty heen ,, 
ought to eet our minds at reat wilh»|M' 
ranee,' that in tho resouniM of OreitM 
doin, exitedients oanaot he wailed w 
into eifeet what the Deity halh pni^ 
tliat either a new and miritty ittmoM ww 
descend upon the human wofld i# 
extinguished oousoiousnew; or thu, 
the wonderful oontrivanees wlBi w|ij| 
unnorse atiounds^ and eomo of> W* 

soc inimid life, in many i»|AMNe% 'h 
improved forme oi oxietouia aeni^lhS 
organs, now pere^iiMiii, atta now jw 

enjoyment, pravirion is a|w SMoe. 

, methods seorri to no (as ail tike gnat ' 
of nature are,) fbr eondnotitif tike o..~„ 
God’s moral ^eraMsMit, titmi^ thi ; 
wy ehangm of tiieir namih to twM 101 
tinctione of happinoaa and nuMky 
hath dedared tohO nuffvadfhrobotmM 
transgreadon, for virtu and rinok Iw tika 
and the negieet the right and -m nr 
employment, of the faehnloi and OMpr 
ties with which ho hath hem plough i 
rally, to intiust, and to ^ no. ^ i 
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